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ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION. 


By ArcurBpaLtp Henperson, Ph.D. 


T WAS not so long ago that the novel 
was considered the least ductile, least 
inclusive of literary forms. There was a 
comfortable feeling, as Mr. James says, 
that a novel is a novel as a pudding is a 
pudding, and that our only business with 
it could be to swallow it. Love was the 
eternally recurrent theme: the French 
still have only one word for novel—roman. 
Marriage was the ultimate goal, the final 
solvent: the formula, “they were married 
and lived happily ever afterwards.” 
Every now and then some defiant icono- 
clast—Cervantes for example—revolted 
by the sentimentalism, the fraudulent 
chivalry, the threadbare romance of his 
age, set his lance in rest, his horse to the 
charge, and ignominiously routed the 
great enemy of human progress—con- 
ventionalism. But as a rule the novel be- 
came the easy vehicle of familiarity, 
Even so recent a novelist as the cyclopean 
realist, Anthony Trollope, suggests at 
times during the course of the novel 
that it would be very possible to 
make the story turn out differently. The 
pleasant vice of fiction was self-conscious- 
ness; the great enemy of fictive veracity 
was a personage known as Gentle Reader. 


I. 


The nineteenth century raised the art of 
fiction from the base level of playful make- 





believe, of imaginative lying, to the high 
level of stimulant veracity and ethical 
cogency. Men and women, caught in the 
great movements of social progress, en- 
lightened by a rapt vision of social human- 
itarianism, began to give vital expressions 
to this cosmic consciousness. Les Mis- 
érables was the first great beacon of fiction 
to light the path of the broken outcasts of 
society. It ushered into history a social 
literature—a literature seeking to throw 
light on the spirit of the masses. This 
literature may be called the essential rep- 
resentative of democracy, since it is pro- 
duced for the people and finds its subject- 
matter in the people. ‘This social, almost 
socialistic, literature lays down as its first 
principle an exalted, if occasionally Uto- 
pian, idea of justice, of right, and of hu- 
man brotherhood. After Hugo came 
Balzac, with his colossal boast that he held 
the whole of a society within his brain. 
With the vast frescoes of his Comédie 
Humaine he inaugurated “the romance of 
the collective life.” It was he who first 
definitively made the individual exhibit 
his character rather through his environ- 
ment than through himself. As a youth 
of twenty ai college, Emilé Zola wandered 
through the forests with his inseparable 
companions Cézanne and Baille, eagerly 
reciting the passionate poetry of their idol, 
Victor Hugo—“ victor in drama, victor in 
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romance.” But in May, 1867, we find 
Zola writing to his friend Valébréque, 
“Have you read all of Balzac? What a 
man he was! Victor Hugo and 
the others dwindle away beside him. I 
am thinking of a book on Balzac, a great 
study, a real romance.” He never wrote 
the book on Balzac, but something vastly 
greaier—his History of the Rougon-Mac- 
quart Family. His studies in science 
taught him that human beings are affected 
not merely by their actual environment, 
but also by physiological conditions 
transmitted to them by their progenitors. 
The novelist began to turn reformer: he 
made it his purpose to inquire into all 
social sores. That everything should be 
made manifest in order that everybody 
might be healed: such was his motto. 

From Zola stem all the most modern 
forms of realistic and naturalistic fictive 
art, so contemned of Tennyson—and of 
Oscar Wilde! The vital defect of Zola’s 
system was his failure to draw Lowell’s 
distinction between facts and truth. 
However bolstered up with documents, 
his creations are as much beasts of instinct, 
as much slaves to their cravings and ap- 
petites, as Maeterlinck’s characters are 
subservient to superstition, terror, and 
fatality. Zola’s work is lacking in moral 
uplift, in aspiration toward the higher 
reaches of mental, moral and spiritual 
consciousness. It was left for Paul Bour- 
get in France to import into the action the 
human will, the vital purposes, in which 
Zola’s characters are almost totally lack- 
ing. Bourget analyzes at length the 
doubts, the hesitations, the desires and 
wrestlings of ahuman soul. In his novels, 
will and inclination come nobly to the 
grapple. He depicts “the anatomy of an 
action and the history of a human will.” 
In France, as has been said, he marks the 
transition from the romance of observation 
—for Zola was at bottom a hideous ro- 
manticist—to the romance of philosophic 
and social study. 

With George Eliot in England the 
psychological novel first looms into view; 
and, with her, the preponderant influence 


of modern science upon modern fiction. 
George Henry Lewes, with whom George 
Eliot was long associated, was a brilliant 
and versatile man—as dramatist, journal- 
ist, critic, biologist, and popular historian 
of philosophy. As early as 1853, he pub- 
lished his Exposition of Comte’s Philosophy 
of the Sciences. Chiefly through her 
association with Lewes and her intimacy 
with Herbert Spencer, George Eliot be- 
came versed in the new scientific theories 
of biology, psychology, and social ethics. 
She began to apply these scientific prin- 
ciples to real life and reached, with Taine, 
the conclusion that “a novelist is a psycho- 
logist who naturally and voluntarily sets 
psychology at work.” It is highly signifi- 
cant that she received her chief inspiration 
from Comte, who said in his Positive 
Polity: “The principal function of art is 
to construct types on the basis furnished 
by science.” With George Eliot the novel 
was the application of psychology to real 
life. Like Novalis, she realized that in 
developing, in enlarging our activities, we 
are transformed into fatality. With 
Omar Khayyam, she might have sung “I 
myself am Heaven and Hell.” It is the 
lesson of all great modern art: Shake- 
speare himself, Emerson maintained, 
first definitively announced that destiny is 
human character. In that poignant 
scene at the end of Pinero’s great tragedy, 
Paula Tanqueray despairingly cries, 
“The future is only the past entered 
through another gate.” It was left for 
Maurice Maeterlinck to give the finest 
expression to the thought: “ Whether you 
climb up the mountain or go down the 
hill to the valley, whether you journey to 
the end of the world or merely walk round 
your house, none but yourself shall you 
meet on the highway of fate. If Judas go 
forth to-night, it is towards Judas his steps 
will tend, nor will chance for betrayal be 
lacking; but let Socrates open his door, he 
shall find Socrates asleep on the threshold 
before him, and there will be occasion for 
wisdom.” The individual, sovereign in 
the determinative force and constructive 
power of character, upon which he always 
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returns, reaches up into life and becomes 

a shaping force in human history. 

Many years ago Thomas Hardy said 
that the novel had taken a turn for analyz- 
ing, rather than depicting character and 
emotion. It was George Eliot who gave 
this turn to fiction. So true is this that a 
modern nove} with any pretensions to 
greatness, which is without the psycho- 
logical element, is almost as much of a 
solecism, Mr. Brownell maintains, as a 
picture with a conventional chiaroscuro. 
George Eliot was a positivist with Comte, 
for she dealt with human phenomena and 
their laws; she was a psychologist with 
Spencer, for she regarded character, not as 
crystallized entity, but as fiuent, evolu- 
tional. We see her then as a representa- 
tive genius of her age—the founder of the 
modern psychological novel. Since her 
day the novel has become psychological in 
aim and in character. Her doctrine has 
ridden roughshod over the corpse of 
romance. ‘The modern novel of thought 
discards the prevalent murders, mysteries, 
islands of dreadful renown, hairbreadth 
escapes, miraculous coincidences, and 
buried doubloons of traditionary romance. 
The adventures of the modern hero are 
adventures of the soul: his fate is not 
marked out by the long arm of coinci- 
dence, but awaits him in the innermost 
recesses of his own heart. He is no longer 
wholly at the mercy of the adventitious 
and the casual, no easy prey to his own 
sensibilities, for his standards are within 
himself, and his actions are controlled by 
his own will. Not intellect alone, but 
intelligent will is, to-day, the dominant 
protagonist of fiction and drama. The 
Ibsenic drama has been called a “long 
litany in praise of the man who wills.” 
“To Life, the force behind the man,” 
writes Bernard Shaw, “intellect is a ne- 
cessity, for without it he blunders into 
death.” Physical action has ceased to 
occupy the focus of the world’s interest: 
it has given way, as Hauptmann says, “to 
the analysis of character, and to the ex- 
haustive consideration of the motives 
which prompt men to act. Passion does 


not move at such headlong speed as in 
Shakespeare’s day, so that we present not 
the actions themselves, but the psycho- 
logical states that cause them.” The 
“character in action” of Shakespeare is 
replaced by the “action in character” of 
Browning and Maeterlinck. “It is no 
longer a violent, exceptional moment of 
life that passes before our it is life 
itself. ‘Thousands and thousands of laws 
there are, mightier and more venerable 
than those of passion.” 

The three great motors in the develop- 
ment of modern fiction are science, con- 
science, and conscientiousness. For the 
triumph of conscience, one has only to turn 
to Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, to Emilé 
Zola’s Truth, to Ibsen’s Ghosts, to Bern- 
ard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
The influence of science has made itself 
felt in stamping the modern novel into the 
coinage of thought, intellect, will: George 
Eliot is the triumphant psychologist, her 
fiction the apotheosis of intellect. If 
modern social conscience has produced 
vast epical novels of social sympathy, if 
modern social science has produced the 
psychological novel, the novel of heredity 
and of environment, so also has modern 
artistic conscientiousness produced the 
finest flowering of our epoch—the realistic 
novel based upon minute, careful and 
conscientious observation of real life. 
As early as 1852, Charles Reade definitely 
foreshadowed the modern realistic move- 
ment in fiction. He culled all sorts of 
particulars from newspapers, books, and 
from his own experience—“ human docu- 
ments ” as they are now called in the dic- 
tion of contemporary criticism—in order 
to contribute towards making his novels 
scientific transcripts of life. With similar 
attitude, Anthony Trollope is found re- 
gretting that “no mental method of 


daguerreotype or photography has yet 


‘been discovered by which the characters 


of men may be reduced to writing and put 
into grammatical language with an uner- 
ring precision of truthful description.” 
In France, Gustave Flaubert taught his 
faithful disciple Guy de Maupassant that 
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talent is, after all, the art of taking in- 
finite pains in unwearied patience; that 
every individual thing or person is in truth 
an individual and not a mere member of a 
certain class; and that, “ whatever be the 
thing one wishes to say, there is but one 
noun to express it, one verb to give it life, 
one adjective to qualify it.” It was 
Dumas fils who said of Flaubert that he 
cut down a whole forest to make a box! 
With intense zeal, Zola carried forward 
the work of Flaubert, the Goncourts, and 
Maupassant. To Zola, a novel was a 
clipping from life, seen through a tempera- 
ment. He sneered at the idealism, the 
romanticism of Dumas fils, declaring that 
he used truth as a spring-board to jump 
off into space—and a sort of space of four 
dimensions at that. He pushed the 
theories of Flaubert a step further, how- 
ever, and became what Gilbert Chesterton 
calls a “whole-hogger.” To-day he is 
remembered as the protagonist in the 
fecund naturalistic movement of our 
epoch. 
Il. 


One might say of Henry James, as 
Chesterton says of Browning: The world 
has had many authors whom it was fash- 
ionable to boast of admiring; many 
authors whom it was fashionable to boast 
of despising; in Henry James the world 
now has an author whom it is fashionable 
to boast of not understanding. Many an 
unwary reader of Mr. James’ novels is 
often inadvertently caught in the tangled 
web of such subtle sinuosities as this: 

“Mrs. Jordan was ten years the older, but her 
young friend was struck with the smaller difference 
this now made: it had counted otherwise at the 
time when, much more as a friend of her mother’s, 
the bereaved lady, without a penny of provision, 
and with sto , like their own, all gone, had, 
across the cord | landing on which the opposite 
doors of the pair of scared miseries opened and to 
which they were bewilderedly bolted, borrowed 
coals and umbrellas that were repaid in potatoes 
and postage stamps.” 

The above is a translucent sentence, 
positively colloquial in its simplicity and 
directness: you will observe that Mr. 
James is discoursing of coals, potatoes, 


umbrellas and postage stamps. But note 
the “complicated connotations,” the 
“utmost attenuations” of Mr. James’ 
analysis of the subleties of feeling: 


“She spoke with discernible excitement, and 
Tony had already become aware that the face she 
actually showed him was not a thing to make him 
estimate directly the effect wrought in her by the 
incongruous result of the influence he had put forth 
under the pressure of her ardor.” 


People who do not understand Mr. 
James and deplore the finest nuances, the 
most delicate intentions of his thought, 
justify their mental lethargy with the 
citation, not only of such passages as the 
flagrant ones quoted, but also by recalling 
passages of typical ultra-modern conver- 
sation like the following: 

“What does this feeling wonderfully appear un- 
less strangely irrelevant 2P 

He jumped up at this, as if he could n’t bear it, 

resenting as he walked across the room a large, 
oolish, fugitive back, on which her eyes rested as a 
proof of her penetration. 

“*My poor child, you ’re of a profundity.” 

He spoke almost uneasily, but she was not too 
much ed to continue lucid. 

“You ’re of a limpidity, dear man.” 

“Do n’t you think that’s rather a back seat for 
one’s best ?” 

“*A back seat ?” she wondered, with a purity. 

“Your aunt did n’t leave me with you to teach 
you the slang of the day.” 

“*The slang ?” she spotlessly speculated. 


A friend of mine recently told me that 
she had looked through one entire college 
library, but without finding anything 
tangible about James! Has anyone ever 
discovered anything tangible about Mr. 
James? He has grown even more compli- 
cated, more involved, and more elaborate 
asthe years have passed. During his first 
period—the period of Watch and Ward and 
A Passionate Pilgrim—America supplied 
him with themes, and his style was 
marked by a laudable simplicity. During 
his next period came the type-novel Daisy 
Miller, the exquisitely simple and dis- 
passionate study of the American maiden 
then looming into prominence. But the 
increasingly fine accent upon shades of 
meaning, upon delicate intentions, im- 
plications, and insinuations began to be 
patently prevalent. In his later work 























he has devoted himself mainly to a study 
of English life, with the intrigues and 
entangling alliances incident to a super- 
enlightened, semi-decadent society. In 
this way, he has sought to round out his 
experience of life with a study of emotion 
and passion. So synthesized, however, 
is his thought, so intellectualized his 
emotion, so bloodless his erotics, that his 
moral notions, as Mr. Colby says, some- 
how do n’t seem to matter, and his char- 
acters seem scarcely more than half 
human. 

Mr. James’ novels are the highest 
compliment ever paid the average man. 
He assumes that his readers have brains 
and want to think. Far be it from me 
to pose as an apologist for Mr. James’ 
most abstruse divagations—his detach- 
ment, his indirection, his ellipses. But 
I am sure it will be granted that you can 
understand Mr. James if you only have 
the patience. At times, it is true, as Mr. 
Brownell says, that the reader’s pleasure 
becomes a task, and his task the torture 
of Tantalus. Let us acknowledge, once 
and for all, that the reading of Mr. James’ 
novels is less an amusement than an oc- 
cupation. Someone once said that the 
difference between William James and 
Henry James was that the former was 
a psychologist who wrote like a novelist, 
while the latter was a novelist who wrote 
like a _ psychologist. “For a Boston 
nymph to reject an English duke,” says 
Mr. James himself, “is an adventure 
only less stirring, I should say, than for 
an English duke to be rejected by a 
Bostonian nymph. I see dramas within 
dramas in that, and innumerable points-of- 
view. A psychological reason is, to my 
imagination, an object adorably pictorial ; 
to catch the tints of its complexion—I feel 
as if that idea might inspire one to 
Titianesque efforts. There are few 
things more exciting to me, in short, 
than a psychological reason.” And else- 
where—in one of his novels—he says: 
“It was one of the quiet instants that 
sometimes settle more matters than the 
outbreaks dear to the historic muse.” 
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Mr. James is a master-impressionist: 
he seeks to reveal what corresponds to 
tones of voice in actual conversation. 
His faint, elusive ambiguities, his half- 
hints and vague qualifications, are as 
different from the brutal frankness of a 
Zola as are the impressionist half-tones 
of Monet and Whistler from the heavy 
black-and-white posters of Penfield and 
Valotton. Like Meredith’s, James’ 
characters do not utter words so much 
as shed meanings. James has not, like 
Meredith, aimed at a fantastic delivery 
of the verities, but rather to catch the 
strange, irregular rhythm of existence, 
to set up an immense correspondence 
with life. While many of his stupid 
people are impossibly clever, while many 
of his clever people are hopelessly in- 
comprehensible, while many of his nov- 
els, as pictures of life, are neither very 
lifelike nor very much alive, nevertheless 
in his attitude he is plainly, uncompro- 
misingly realistic. It is the real with 
which his fancy, his imaginativeness is 
exclusively preoccupied. His curiosity 
would carry him to the end of the world. 
As Mr. Conrad says, one is never set at 
rest by Mr. Henry James’ novels: they 
end as an episode in life ends. You re- 
main with the sense of life still going on. 

To Mrs. Edith Wharton belongs the 
dubious credit of being a close student of 
Mr. James. It is her misfortune that 
in almost all her books, whether novels 
or short stories, she has revealed the man- 
ifest defects of his qualities. A number 
of years ago, when I was fresh from the 
strange and fearsome obsession of Steph- 
en Conrad’s hyper-realistic tales, I read 
Mrs. Wharton’s The Touchstone with 
unfeigned pleasure. It struck a new 
note: I felt its intellectual power rather 
than its emotional poverty, its discrimin- 
ating analysis rather than its morbid 
introspection. Only recently, when I 
began to re-read some of Mrs. Wharton’s 
other stories, did I realize that where 
James was finely graceful she was only 
Bostonly “precious,” ‘where he was 
heart-searching she was only acutely 
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morbid and super-sensitive. I saw then 
that real feeling was what she seemed to 
lack, or at least what her art had not yet 
enabled her to express. In reading her 
stories I always felt as if shut in a small 
room, in a highly charged intellectual 
atmosphere, where people microscopically 
and morbidly examined, not their feelings, 
but their sensations; not their emotions, 
but their perceptions. But her latest 
novel has been quite a revelation. If 
her Valley of Decision was a splendid 
failure, her House of Mirth is a tragic 
success. Ina letter to me, Mrs. Wharton 
once said that her sole desire was simply 
to write the best story in her power. She 
has never bowed to the mundane goddess 
of success: her sacrifice has always been 
made to the deity of her art. The House 
of Mirth is a criticism of life, which is 
also a judgment: it is the summit of 
contemporary American fiction. Mrs. 
Wharton has poured her facts into the 
mould of inexorable logic, resolving, like 
Browning, “to paint man man, whatever 
the issue.” From the first chapter, 
almost from the first word, the spirit of 
compromise, the fateful ghost of chance 
begin to dog Lily Bart’s footsteps: had 
they left her, even for an instant, her 
life might have been a sacrament instead 
of an atonement. A glance, a touch of 
the hand, the merest turn of the screw 
would have served. She is exposed to 
contamination at every turn, compro- 
mise upon compromise is forced upon her, 
stage by stage is she lowered in position 
and in self-respect. Yet so jealously 
does she preserve the core of integrity at 
the heart of her nature that we stand 
transfixed with the most poignant com- 
passion at the deep damnation of her 
taking off. 

While Mr. James may be called the 
historian of fine consciences, and Mrs. 
Wharton the historian of morbid con- 
sciences, Mr. Howells may be called the 
historian of uninteresting personages and 
banal events. He believes that we should 
write only of contemporary life; if we 
do not understand our brother whom 


we have seen, how can we understand 
our brother whom we have not seen? 
The only novels worth considering as 
historical, he contends, are not those 
written in one epoch to give a view of 
the life or the events of some earlier 
epoch, but those which deal with the life 
of the time at which they were written, 
and which have grown historical through 
the lapse of years. Let us have tragedy 
in fiction as part of life, Mr. Howells 
further says; but the study of human 
character is best pursued in the normal 
daily round, with its endless variety of 
revelation of traits and formative influ- 
ences, its gentle humor and gentler 
pathos, its ills for which it ever has its 
uses and its cures. It is true that Mr. 
Howells has traversed a wide arc in the 
circle of human experience in his life- 
time; but, in conformity with his theory, 
he has deliberately chosen to delineate 
those features of our daily existence 
which, if not positively banal, are at least, 
as James would say, of a mediocrity. 
The microscopic detail, the unmathe- 
matical insistence that the part is greater 
than the whole, the untiring attention to 
minutiz in Mr. Howells’ novels, dis- 
tract our attention from the main march 
of events to side issues. Our admiration 
is excited less for the reality of his crea- 
tures than for the cleverness of Mr. 
Howells—someone once called Mr. How- 
ells an exquisitely tactful showman. A 
true New England sense of his mission 
in life came to him when, having moved 
from Boston to New York, he began to 
realize the gigantic proportions of the 
pitiless metropolis, with all its cruelty, 
its injustice, its inhumanity. He devel- 
oped a weak form of cosmic socialism, 
which in turn gave way to a sort of hope- 
lessly pessimistic tone, when he came to 
realize the futility of his dreams of an 
earthly paradise and to recognize that 
he was, as William Morris said of him- 
self, “the idle singer of an empty day.” 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that Mr. 
Howells’ latest work is less tinged with 
humanitarian purpose, and more final 
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and authoritative as literary art. He 
has not produced the great American 
novel because he has dwelt upon the 
least dramatic, least vital phases of Amer- 
ican life. He has told us of our manners 
and of our minds, of our humors and of 
our principles, of our follies and of our 
absurdities. Of one thing he has failed 
to tell us—of ourselves. 


It. 


Like Arthur Wing Pinero, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward believes that it is the great 
and high office of modern fiction, as well 
as of modern drama, to serve as a history 
of the hour which gives it birth. The 
novels are the brief and abstract chro- 
nometers of the time. The problems 
of individual life that agitate and disturb 
our souls, that disquiet and terrify the 
conscience and the heart, are the prob- 
lems Mrs. Ward has chosen to consider. 
There was no daring promise of great- 
ness in Milly and Olly, a child’s story, or 
in the slight love-tale, Miss Bretherton; 
and although, with Robert Elsmere, Mrs. 
Ward entered the front rank of modern 
novelists, the thesis of the book is now 
much time-worn. The conflict was in- 
evitable; and so the battle of modern 
thought was fought out in the breasts of 
those two passionate pilgrims in their 
arduous journey across the higher plains 
of the soul. David Grieve with all its 
high seriousness of purpose, Marcella 
and Sir George Tressady, with all their 
fine nobility of tone, seem to indicate 
the bent of Mrs. Ward’s moral propa- 
gandism. The Story of Bessie Costrell 
is unique as a piece of exquisite literary 
art. But Marcella and Sir George Tres- 
sady are in no small degree marred by 
the positive intrusion of the problem— 
details of politics, of social questions, of 
socialistic endeavors and humanitarian 
designs. In Helbeck of Bannisdale, how- 
ever, Mrs. Ward once more shows, as in 
the case of Robert Elsmere, the enormous 
force of a soul-problem as a theme for 
contemporary fiction. Helbeck is a soul 
rooted fast in church tradition and in 


firm religious belief. And of all souls 
in the world to love, this soul chooses 
Laura, the child of pure reason, rooted 
in agnosticism, saturated with scepticism, 
nourished on doubt. They love each 
other deeply, and are intimately asso- 
ciated by bonds of a more than common 
kind; and yet they are more irrevocably 

separated than ever was Juliet from “st 
Romeo. Helbeck can but trust in the 
strength of his love and in the power of 
his religion to convert her to himself and 
to God. To Laura, the skeptic passion- 
ately longing for a faith unattainable, 
it is an impossibility to live with Helbeck, 
forever subtly separated from him by 
that other love—the passionate love of 
Helbeck for his religion. There is no 
solution, and so Laura, the most utterly 
fascinating of heroines, makes her beau- 
tiful sacrifice to the mistaken ideal of 
infidelity and goes deliberately to a death 
that means to her oblivion. 

In Eleanor Mrs. Ward has wonder- 
fully revealed the sensitiveness of her 
imagination and the opulence of her re- 
sourceful style. But in Lady Rose's 
Daughter she reached the fullest fruition 
of her powers. I read The Marriage 
of William Ashe with absorbing interest; 
but it puts too great a strain upon cre- 
dulity. Lady Kitty has virtually re- 
deemed herself from her unreasonable 
and unreasoned bondage to that coarse 
Byronic imposter, Geoffrey Cliffe, when 
our old friend of Adelphi melodrama, 
the long arm of coincidence, shrinks to 
the finger of fate, and throws her, feebly 
and futilely resisting, into his arms. 
Even then one might have overlooked 
this mechanically yet diabolically de- 
vised denouement, had it not been for its 
absolute unlikelihood. I feel the pro- 
foundest admiration and sympathy for 
Mary Lister. I know with positive cer- 
tainty that she did not send Lady Kitty 
that note. I cannot acquit Mrs. Ward 
of the charge of libel. Nevertheless it 
is a marvelous study, and nowhere does 
Mrs. Ward’s unprecedented impartiality 
reveal itself more finely. Even had the 
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manufactured note never been sent, the 
tragedy was inevitable, the inexorably 
certain result of William’s hardness, 
lethargy, and policy of laissez faire, as 
well as of Kitty’s hardihood, her indis- 
cretion, and her frivolous irresponsibility. 

But Lady Rose’s Daughter, a study in 
temperament, remember, and not a 
problem novel, is the very summit of 
Mrs. Ward’s art. My wife once said 
that Julie was the finest case of trans- 
ferred magnetism that she had ever 
known. A character so full of passion- 
ate life, of electric personality, of vivid 
intensity as Julie is rare in life, in fiction 
at most an anomaly. The astounding 
proof of Mrs. Ward’s genius is her rigidly 
non-committal attitude. She relates in 
a wonderfully self-effacive manner the 
adventures of this unforgettable person- 
ality: the conclusions to be drawn must 
be your own. To put it in the conven- 
tional jargon of now, Mrs. Ward gives 
you the character, the heredity, the en- 
vironment: you do the rest. We are in 
fine doubt about Julie, as we are about 
the people of this world. We cannot be 
final about her, just as we can never be 
final in life. The last word cannot be 
spoken about a human being, and Julie 
Le Breton is alive. 

While Mr. James and after him Mrs. 
Wharton impose upon us the intolerable 
fatigue of thought, Mr. Barrie charms 
us with a combination of delicate feeling 
and exquisite subtlety unmatched in 
present-day literature. The penalty of 
realistic fiction is a sustained mental 
effort; it is Barrie’s incomparable virtue 
that he never coldly searches into life 
with the glittering weapons of glazed 
phrasing and polished style. It is not 
too much to claim for Barrie what John- 
son claimed for Richardson: “that he 
has enlarged our knowledge of human 
nature.” We are familiar with the 
biographer who makes fiction of a real 
character: Bernard Shaw spoke of Bos- 
well as the man who invented Johnson. 
On the other hand, Barrie is the human 
artist who transforms the fictitious per- 


sonage into a warm, human creature of 
sentiment and humor, of passion and 
pathos, of tenderness and tears. Like 
Maeterlinck, Barrie might say that he 
had never met any woman who had not 
brought him something great. And he 
once actually said: “It is the love of 
mother and son that has written every- 
thing of mine that is of any worth.” He 
has unlocked the door to the heart of 
youth with the golden key of gentle 
sympathy and feminine intuition. He 
says things that all of us have thought, 
all of us have acutely felt; he tells us 
what all of us, but Barrie, have forgotten, 
what no one before has ever remembered 
to tell us. Barrie reminds us of Corot, 
with his soft, mystic sunrises, his gentle, 
gray twilights. He catches the very 
tints of the soul at moments of unself- 
consciousness, when life speaks truly 
and simply from the quiet depths of the 
heart. He does not follow the great 
beaten tracks of convention; he avoids 
the long straight road of human experi- 
ence. Instead he leads us humorously, 
charmingly, enticingly along little by- 
paths of human feeling, hallowed by 
associations of peculiar intimacy and 
confidence. His shifting shades of in- 
tuition, his nuances of insight give us 
that incommunicable thrill which it is 
vouchsafed only to the great artist to 
impart. Barrie is the dramatist of the 
eternal feminine. I can do no better 
than call him the supreme feminist of our 
time. 
Iv. 

It is a far cry from the rich and splen- 
did maturity of Mrs. Ward, from the 
tender sentimentalism of Mr. Barrie, to 
the playful make-believe, the waiuton 
romanticism, the exhaustive dilettante- 
ism of that Bohemian of letters, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I feel that there was 
always an enormous discrepancy between 
his purpose and his performance. He 
expressed fine sentiments and a noble 
ideal of his art when he said, “True 
romantic art makes a romance of all 
things. It reaches into the highest ab- 
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straction of the ideal; it does not refuse 
the most» pedestrian realism. Robinson 
Crusoe is as realistic as it is romantic 
both qualities are pushed to an extreme, 
and neither suffers. Nor does Romance 
depend upon the material importance 
of the incidents. To deal with strong 
and deadly elements, banditti, pirates, 
war, and murder, is to conjure with great 
names, and in the event of failure double 
the disgrace.” Stevenson was always 
conjuring with strong and deadly ele- 
ments, banditti, pirates, war and murder; 
but he always seemed to carry over into 
mature life the playful images of a child, 
toying with a miniature theater, on which 
were assembled all the romantic proper- 
ties of melodrama. Even after he was 
grown, Stevenson used to play with toy 
soldiers for hours at a time with Lloyd 
Osbourne, his step-son; mimic battalions 
marched and counter-marched, changed 
by measured evolutions from column 
formation into line, with cavalry screens 
in front and massed supports behind, in 
the most approved military fashion of 
to-day. This abiding spirit of the child 
in Stevenson, this juvenile delight in 
tin-soldiers and miniature warfare, never 
left him to the day of his death; it com- 
municated its impulse to his books and 
to his plays. Pinero has said that 
Stevenson failed as a dramatist because 
he approached the great serious theater 
of our day as he had toyed with the tin- 
soldiers of his youth—in a spirit of effer- 
vescent childishness. He lacked that 
concentration of thought, that sustained 
intensity of mental effort which succeeds 
in producing compression of life without 
falsification. As someone wisely said, 
there was no end to his supposing: he 
lived in an air of joyous make-believe. 
As a novelist, his works always impress 
me as brilliant ré-chauffés; he cooked 
up the elements of romance, of mystery, 
of adventure, to suit his purpose; he 
followed where others had led. Who can 
read Prince Otto without a subconscious 
feeling that Stevenson had just finished 
the complete works of George Meredith ? 


Who can read Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
without a sense of haunting certainty 
that Stevenson had recently carefully 
pondered The Story of William Wilson 
of Edgar Allan Poe? It is needless to 
cite many other obvious examples. As 
a stylist he was remarkable, finished, 
unique; and yet it is difficult to avoid 
the obsession of alien influences; he 
was the master-copyist of other men. 
When he finally achieved a well-nigh 
perfect, highly individual style, it even 
then leaves us regretting its perfection. 

We are too near to Stevenson, with all 
his many-sidedness, his contradictoriness, 
his baffling complexity: we do not see 
him from a sufficient height and distance. 
When Balfour in his loving Life of Ste- 
venson gave us a seraph in chocolate, a 
barley-sugar effigy of a real man, one 
could not help but revolt; and I have 
much sympathy for Henley in writing 
his ideal-shattering exposure of Steven- 
son. “At bottom Stevenson was an ex- 
cellent fellow,” Mr. Henley said. “But 
he was of his essence what the French 
call personnel. He was, that is, inces- 
santly and passionately interested in 
Stevenson. He could not be in the same 
room with a mirror but he must invite 
its confidences every time he passed it; 
to him there was nothing obvious in 
time and eternity, and the smallest of his 
discoveries, his most trivial apprehen- 
sions, were all by way of being revela- 
tions, and as revelations must be thrust 
upon the world; he was never so much 
in earnest, never so well pleased, never 
so irresistible, as when he wrote about 
himself.” 

And yet one cannot help but feel, after 
all, that this is only a one-sided view of 
the man, in whom were combined some- 
thing of Hamlet, of the Shorter Catechist, 
and of the wandering troubadour. The 
brilliant Irish dramatist, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, once said: “The real disappoint- 
ment about Henley’s much-discussed 
article on Stevenson was not that he said 
spiteful things about his former friend, 
but that he said nothing at all about him 








10 
that would not have been true of any man 
in all the millions then alive. The world 


very foolishly reproached him because 
he did not tell the usual epitaph-monger’s 
lies about ‘Franklin, my loyal friend.’ 
But the real tragedy of the business was 
that a man who had known Stevenson 
intimately and who was either a pene- 
trating critic or nothing, had nothing 
better worth saying about him than that 
he was occasionally stingy about money 
and that when he passed a looking-glass 
he looked at it. Which Stevenson’s 
parlor-maid could have told us as well 
as Henley if she had been silly enough 
to suppose that the average man is a 
generous sailor in a melodrama, and to- 
tally incurious and unconscious as to 
his personal appearance.” Like Mr. 
Shaw, I feel that while we have learned the 
prosaic traits of Stevenson’s character, 
we have never yet seen the real Steven- 
son. All his wonderful short stories, 
his stirring tales of adventure, his ex- 
quisite letters, his delicate and personal 
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criticism, are, it seems to me, less won- 
derful achievements than the splendid 
feat of his own life. Stevenson is his 
own greatest character. His was a brave 
heart, a bold front, a noble and a stimu- 
lating optimism. He flew bright signals 
of courage, of decency, of saneness, of 
kindness, of common sense, that brought 
all the young and brave and imprudent 
hearts of his generation rallying round 
him. Like Cyrano, he always wore his 
panache—the feather in the cap of cour- 
age. He carried his ill-health and penury 
bravely and wittily into far corners of the 
earth, through many strange adventures. 
“The medicine-bottles on my chimney,” 
he once wrote to William Archer, “and 
the blood on my handkerchief are acci- 
dents—they do not exist in my prospect.” 
It is Stevenson’s great glory that the in- 
fluence, not so much of his books, but of 
his life will always remain. “His flag 
still flies untattered.” 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


SOLVING THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


By Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin. 


“ J SHALL devote the remainder of my 

life to solving the labor question,” 
is a remark attributed to Hon. Marcus 
A. Hanna. 

Was it possible for him or is it possible 
for any other person similarly situated 
to succeed in that attempt ? 

The labor problem will be solved 
when wage-workers get and keep all they 
earn. Then labor organizations will 
become purely social and educational, 
strikes will be things of the past, and 
class discontent will cease. 

The solution of the labor question in- 
volves two steps: 

First, to find the best workable plan. 

Second, to carry out that plan. 

That any successful business man past 


the age of sixty years should originate 
a scheme capable of solving the labor 


problem would approach the miracu- 
lous. The whole current of his life has 
been in another direction; the thoughts 
and purposes which have filled his work- 
ing hours, the fixed opinions which are 
now a part of his being, and indeed all 
his mental habits, combine to make a 
full and unbiassed investigation impossi- 
ble to him. Many men, possessed of 
the first ability and impelled toward 
success by the strongest motives, have 
devoted the prime of life to the discovery 
or invention of such a plan. As the net 
result of the consecration of many noble 
lives to the one purpose, of their diverse 
conclusions few to-day are accepted as 
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true by any considerable body of sup- 
porters. 

Any philanthropist, therefore, no mat- 
ter how great his ability, who has given 
his years of strength to the acquisition 
of wealth, will only waste time in trying 
to evolve a new project for solving the 
labor problem. His aspiration, how- 
ever, if genuine, need not be a vain one, 
provided he is willing to abandon the 
réle of inventor and become a student 
of what others have done. If p 
to accept the less ambitious task of elect- 
ing between plans already formulated, 
then it is possible for him to do a work 
of great usefulness, and even to reach 
the practical end at which he so laudably 
aims. 

Before entering upon an investigation 
into the merits of the rival schemes, the 
rich philanthropist, in order to hope for 
success, must disabuse his mind of any 
prejudice he may hold against them. 
He must, indeed, assume a teachable 
spirit, be ready to question, and, upon 
sufficient proof, to abandon cherished 
views and long-established convictions. 

With the ground thus cleared for ar- 
riving at an unbiased judgment, a single 
year should suffice for him to determine 
between the propositions which lay a 
reasonable claim to being a solution of 
the labor problem. 

The schemes which need engage his 
attention are but two in number,—the 
one associated with the name of Kari 
Marx, the other with that of Henry 
George. 

Either plan, in order to be accepted 
must stand the tests: Is it equitable? Is 
it speedy? Will it be effective ? 

Should both projects be found to 
possess these requisites, it must then be 
decided which of the two has them in 
the greater degree. 


STATE SOCIALISM. 


State Socialism means the assumption 
by the government of all large businesses 
which are now in private hands. It 
would make the public the owner of all 


the means of production and distribution 
—of the land, of the mills and machinery, 
of the stores and goods, of the railroads 
and cars, and so on. It seeks to abolish 
the private capitalist and to substitute 
for him government-ownership, super- 
vision and operation. 

Socialism has one doctrine, and but 
one, peculiar to itself; confute that and 
the whole structure falls to the ground. 
The essence of that doctrine is: Interest 
belongs to the public. The argument 
for it is that tangible wealth, when used 
as capital—such as factories, stores, cars 
and machinery—is not the product of 
the individuals who now possess it, nor 
did it nelly belong to those persons 
from whom :he present owners acquired 
it, but is the ac. mulated product of the 
past efforts of the .uman race as a whole. 
The logic is that without the combined 
efforts of practically everybody, of the 
many dead and the comparatively few 
now living, such wealth as mills and 
machinery could not be in existence. 
Therefore (it is argued) no one person 
has a right to claim over it a greater de- 
gree of ownership than another. 

In answer to this reasoning it may be 
said that if a savage dug out a canoe by 
his own unassisted labor, the log being 
cut from common land, why should not 
he be the owner—instrument of produc- 
tion and transportation though it be? 
Just so, if several or many persons uni- 
tedly build a large sea-going vessel, do 
not they own it jointly? And may they 
not transfer the title to some one indi- 
vidual who then equitably becomes its 
owner? If these questions are answered 
properly in the affirmative, then no wrong 
is done by the private-ownership of 
capital. If not impossible, it certainly 
is difficult, to demonstrate that in order 
to satisfy the demand of equity, interest, 
which is the return to capital, must all 
go into the public treasury. 

It does not, however, of necessity fol- 
low that the time may not come when it 
will be wise for the State to own and 
operate mills and stores, even though 
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by so doing private competition is render- 
ed impossible. This would be State 
Socialism, but it would necessarily be 
arrived at very slowly, and probably only 
after a widespread and prolonged trial 
of voluntary codperation. 

And who can foretell the consequences 
of State Socialism, whether it will in- 
crease or lessen production, whether its 
effect upon the character of the people 
will be good or bad? These are ques- 
tions which any impartial thinker will 
find difficult to determine definitely for 
himself, much more so to answer to the 
satisfaction of other minds. 

In considering the practicability of 
State Socialism, it may be said that its 
adherents rightfully reject the term “re- 
form” as descriptive of it, and proclaim 
it a revolution. Certainly it would turn 
topsy-turvy the statute-books of any 
state entering upon it to an extent which 
might properly be called revolutionary. 

Applying the tests already enumerated, 
a candid examination leads to the con- 
clusion that State Socialism would not 
necessarily be inequitable, that its prac- 
ticability is not easy to vouch for, that 
under the most favorable conditions con- 
ceivable its acceptance by any American 
state can only take place in the very dis- 
tant future. Even though circumstances 
should arise which would invite a violent 
revolution and make possible the speedy 
establishment of Socialism, the change 
in social conditions would be so radical 
that the effects cannot be foreseen. They 
might be beneficial and they might be 
highly detrimental tod human progress. 
Only when society has taken some shorter 
step forward shall we have reached a 
height of civilization from whose van- 
tage-ground we can view clearly and 
state definitely the consequences of So- 
cialism. 


THE SINGLE-TAX. 


We can but think that at this stage of 
his investigation the wealthy philanthro- 
pist will be disposed at least to hold his 
decision in abeyance until he has ex- 


amined the second plan of amelioration, 
which is lauded by its followers, not as 
anything revolutionary, but as a very 
simple though far-reaching reform. 

The Single-Tax means free land. It 
would derive all public revenue from a 
tax upon land values, reaching that end 
by the simple process of exempting from 
taxation all else. When fully applied 
all ground rental values will go into the 
public treasuries and land will have no 
selling price. The market price of a 
house and lot would not exceed the cost 
of replacing the house; the market price 
of @ street railway would just equal the 
cost of replacing the tangible assets, such 
as track, cars and power-houses; so of 
every other public-service corporation ; 
so of all mines, forests, water-courses, 
water-fronts and other real-estate. 

The doctrine peculiar to the Single- 
Tax is the common ownership of ground 
rent. Its adherents claim to demonstrate 
the truth of this underlying principle by 
the following line of argument. Since 
man is a land animal his natural right to 
life embraces and necessitates the equal 
right to land. If this statement be in- 
correct, and if an individual can own 
land, just as he owns a hat or a house, 
to use, abuse, lock up, destroy at will, or 
reap the revenue therefrom, then one 
man may ethically become the owner of 
all the land, and, by ordering off all 
others, annihilate the human race. This 
reductio ad absurdam can only be avoided 
by admitting the natural and equal 
right of all to the land. 

Assuming, therefore, that the land 
was intended for all the people, it follows 
inevitably that land values are also theirs ; 
for value is given to any piece of land no 
more by the owner than by any other 
member of the community. In fact the 
value which attaches to land, and which 
is measured either by its price or by its 
annual rental value, is created by the 
community and should be classed as the 
earnings of society, just as much as 
wages are reckoned to be the earnings 
of the individual. 
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If rent belongs to the community, 
then it follows that the appropriation of 
ground rents by an individual, as now 
recognized by law, is unjust, and that 
the wrong should at once be righted by 
the taking every year by the public of all 
ground rental values in the form of a 
tax—the rate to about five per centum 
upon the present selling price of land. 

‘The legislation needed to put the 
Single-Tax into practical operation is 
very simple. It is only necessary to pass 
national and state laws substantially as 
follows : 

All taxes shall be levied upon land 
values, but in no year shall the total as- 
sessment of any piece of land be in excess 
of its annual rental value. 

The necessary corollary of such laws 
will be the exemption from taxation of 
all the products of labor. This means 
the refusal to tax incomes and inherit- 
ances; the abolition of tariffs, custom- 
houses and internal revenue; as well as 
the exemption of improvements and 
personalty of every kind. In practice 
it would necessitate an understanding 
between the nation and the state as to 
what proportion of rent each should take. 
Perhaps two-thirds to the state (includ- 
ing municipalities) and one-third to the 
nation would be an equitable division. 

No doubt the first application of the 
Single-Tax will be in some state, in con- 
sequence of a law or constitutional 
amendment permitting it by local option. 

So long as the national government 
chooses to derive its revenue as hereto- 
fore, it will remain within the province 
of any state, under the Single-Tax theory, 
to take the whole rental value of land, 
thus greatly increasing (about doubling) 
the total revenue it now collects. It is, 
therefore, within the power of any legis- 
lature at its next session, unless prohib- 
ited by the state constitution, to intro- 
duce the Single-Tax by the passage of a 
law of one or two short sections, exempt- 
ing from taxation personal estates and 
improvements. This would necessitate 
of course a heavier tax than now upon 





land values, in order to raise present 
revenues. Probably, very shortly after 
permission was given and accepted, 
cities and towns generally would increase 
their revenues up to the limit prescribed. 
Every step in that direction would lessen 
the price of land, making it cheaper and 
cheaper, until finally none could be found 
commanding more than a nominal price 
in the market, and for all practical pur- 
poses land would be free. It would 
then be unprofitable for any one to own 
land who did not put it to a good use, 
nor need any one who desired to own 
land, either for a homestead or for busi- 
ness purposes, go without. The candid 
philosopher who makes a full investiga- 
tion of the Single-Tax will be forced to 
the conclusions: It is equitable; it is 
practicable; it is speedily attainable, 
and it will prove effective. 
CARRYING OUT THE PLAN. 


For the sake of argument, let it now 
be assumed that among the number of 
philanthropists who desire to expend 
their millions for the benefit of their 
fellowmen, one of them accepts the con- 
clusion stated above, and decides to risk 
a small fraction of the sum he is giving 
away to bring about as speedily as possi- 
ble the consummation of the Single- 
Tax. What steps should he take ? 

No better illustration of the best method 
of procedure can be given than that fol- 
lowed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
when, upon the death of his grand-child 
in the summer of 1900, he sought to dis- 
cover the germ which gives rise to “sum- 
mer complaint” in young children. He 
placed the sum of $200,000 at the dis- 
posal of Dr. William H. Welch of Balti- 
more, one of the most noted pathologists 
in the world, giving him carte blanche in 
its expenditure. 

Although Mr. Rockefeller could not 
by his own research discover the fatal 
germ, he could and did discover a sci- 
entist who was most capable of conduct- 
ing the work successfully. Dr. Welch 
was pointed out as the right man by the 
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consensus of the competent, which means 
by the agreement of persons engaged 
in the same pursuit. 

In like manner the wealthy philan- 
thropist bent upon solving the labor 
problem through the application of the 
Single-Tax, would find that every real 
reform has within its ranks expert agi- 
tators, men who, although for lack of 
funds compelled to make bricks without 
straw, yet have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in what they have undertaken. 
He could get at the consensus of the 
competent among Single-Taxers by con- 
sultation with such men as William 
Lloyd Garrison and C. B. Fillibrown 
of Boston; Lawson Purdy and Bolton 
Hall of New York; Louis F. Post and 
John Z. White of Chicago, and Judge 
James McGuire of San Francisco. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to indicate the steps which should be 
taken by the expert who may be entrusted 
with so momentous a task. Yet it is 
a pretty safe assertion that the major 
part of the sum contributed would be 
devoted to educating and arousing public 
sentiment in a single locality, either a 


state or a city, under local option law. 
It has been said that Paris is France. 
With even greater truth the epigram 
would apply to the metropolitan city in 
several of our states. In such a case the 
thorough conversion of the chief city, 
whose press reaches every section of the 
state, would mean the conversion of so 
wide an electorate as to lead to the en- 
actment of the requisite law. 

No proposal for benefiting mankind 
can compare with the one here pointed 
out. The founding of libraries and the 
endowment of educational institutions 
are commendable; but it should be borne 
in mind that these fields already are well 
cultivated, while the direct amelioration 
of society as a unit has most wofully 
been neglected. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars dedicated to the establish- 
ment of the Single-Tax in the manner 
suggested would do more for the human 
race than $200,000,000 directed to the 
education of individual members of the 
community, in whatever way the larger 
sum were expended. 

Lucrus F. C. Garvin. 

Lonsdale, R. I. 


JUDGE WILLIAM JEFFERSON POLLARD: A PRACTICAL 
IDEALIST WHO IS ACHIEVING A GREAT WORK 
IN REDEEMING DRUNKARDS. 


An Eprroriat SKETCH. 


I. A TYPICAL SELF-MADE MAN. 


UDGE William Jefferson Pollard of 
the Second District Court of St. 
Louis is the type of the self-made man at 
his best. America is the paradise of self- 
made men, but unhappily many of her 
youths have long riveted their eyes on 
the acquisition of gold, subordinating 
all else to the quest, and when they have 
achieved their desired goal they have 
done so at the expense of that which is 
finest and most divine in their natures. 
They have steadily exalted egoism and 








subordinated altruism. They have per- 
mitted the lust for gold and the lust for 
power to choke out the love of justice, 
reverence for the rights of others, and the 
fragrant flower of sympathy. Hence 
while they may be considered successful 
from the superficial view-point, having 
achieved vast fortunes or gained places 
of power and honor, their influence is the 
reverse of helpful to the world. Indeed, 
it is frequently blighting in its direct 
effect and insidiously poisoning in its less 
obvious influence on the ideals and con- 
duct of others. 
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But there are other self-made men who 
rise in life without sacrificing the higher 
things that make up a noble character— 
men and women who succeed while 
holding fast to the eternal moral verities 
that are the soul of civilization. Such 
a man is Judge Pollard. His father was 
a southerner of means at the time of the 
Civil war. He had extensive lands and 
owned large numbers of slaves. He 
threw his fortunes in with the Confed- 
eracy, and at the close of the war found 
himself practically ruined. His little 
son was thus deprived of the broad cul- 
ture that otherwise would have enriched 
his early years; but the child was nobly 
ambitious and determined to win success 
and to rise to an honorable position in 
society if such a thing should be possible 
by hard work, patient study and the hold- 
ing fast to true ideals. The exigencies 
of the family made it necessary for the 
boy to help earn a livelihood, and for 
some time he was a messenger boy in a 
telegraph office. Later he became for 
eight years the proprietor of a grocery 
store. But all this time he was storing 
his mind with knowledge, not only striv- 
ing to broaden and develop his intel- 
lectual powers in a general way, but also 
to master the science of law, as he had 
determined to become an attorney. After 
successfully passing the examinations 
and being admitted to the bar, he held 
several important positions of a public 
and semi-public character. 

In 1888 Hon. David R. Francis, at that 
time Mayor of St. Louis, was a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor. He selected Judge Pollard as 
his personal representative in North 
Missouri and the brilliant campaign the 
judge made secured for him the declara- 
tion from the newspapers of that section of 
the state that his work was the entering 
wedge of Governor Francis’ success. 
Three years ago he was appointed by 
Mayor Wells of St. Louis Judge of the Sec- 
ond District Police Court. In this position 
he has made innovations and set prece- 
dents that are destined to exert a far-reach- 


ing and helpful influence on legal methods 
for dealing with the victims of drink. 

At the beginning of his judicial career 
Judge Pollard sought inspiration from 
the noble-minded southern thinker, Al- 
bert Pike, and he tells us that he took as 
his guiding rule the following admoni- 
tions of this high-minded man: 

“We shall be just in judging of other 
men only when we are charitable. See, 
therefore, that you exercise your office 
cautiously and charitably, lest in passing 
judgment upon the criminal you commit 
a greater wrong than that for which you 
condemn him and the consequences of 
which must be eternal. 

“ Orphanage in childhood, or base, dis- 
solute and abandoned parents; an un- 
friended youth; evil companions; ignor- 
ance and want or moral cultivation; the 
temptations of sinful pleasures or grind- 
ing poverty; familiarity with vice; a 
scorned and blighted name and desperate 
fortunes, these are the causes that might 
have led anyone among us to unfurl the 
bloody flag of universal defiance.” 


ti. A JUDICIAL INNOVATION IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 


Like Judge Lindsey of Denver, whose 
faith in humanity and sympathy for the 
young led to the inauguration of the 
treatment of youthful offenders that has 
already saved to the nation numbers of 
children who would otherwise have be- 
come a curse to themselves and a burden 
to society, Judge Pollard has introduced 
a new method for the treatment of drunk- 
ards by which hundreds of men have 
been reformed instead of brutalized by 
judicial procedure. When he took his 
office the Judge found himself confronted 
by scores upon scores of men brought to 
the bar for drunkenness. Among this 
number were some confirmed topers 
whose characters had been so weakened 
that they no longer had the moral strength 
to resist temptation. Judge Pollard re- 
cognized the fact that to liberate such 
men on the pledge to abstain from drink 
and permit them to go free would in 
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Second District Police Court 


CITY OF SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
WM. JEFF. POLLARD, Judge 
As evidence of my appreciation of the opportunity given me by the Judge of the 


above-named Court to become a sober and better citizen, in staying the fine im- 
posed upon me this day, I hereby freely and voluntarily sign the following : 


PLEDGE 


I will abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors of every kind and charac- 
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from date, day 














effect be like leading them into tempta- 
tion. Only by taking from them the 
power to gratify their appetites and by 
environing them with an atmosphere of 
ethical enthusiasm and stimulation that 
would favor the strengthening of the 
moral fiber and the calling into action of 
the dormant will-power, or by skilful 
scientific medical and psychological treat- 
ment, could permanent cures be hoped 
for in their cases. 

But there was another class of prison- 
ers brought to the bar by drink, far more 
numerous than the confirmed drunkards, 
who, he believed, might be redeemed to 
the state and to their families by a double 
restraint: one an appeal to their manhood 
and all the better elements of their na- 
ture; the other the threat of the conse- 
quences of the violation of the pledge 
given to the state. 

He knew that the old way, the easy 
way for the judge who did not feel the 
tremendous responsibility resting on a 
judicial official who holds the fate of 
human lives in his hand, was to fine every 
offender five, ten or twenty dollars, and 
in default to send him to the workhouse 
to break stone with many men more de- 
graded, brutal and criminal than him- 
self, until the fine was worked out. But 


he also knew that the result of such sen- 
tence was in most cases to further bru- 
talize the victim of drink. After such a 
sentence the man, if he had not become a 
criminal by association and the sense of 
degradation, would still have less power 
and incentive to resist temptation than 
he had before he entered the workhouse, 
and thus the effect of the sentence would 
have been to force the victim farther on 
the downward road. The Judge be- 
lieved that the majority of these men 
might be saved to society and to their 
families if they could be enjoined against 
drinking; if they could be made to feel 
that the law and the courts were desirous 
that they be saved, and though society 
had to protect itself, still, if the offender 
would do his best the court would help 
him to make a fresh start. Such was 
Judge Pollard’s belief, and he proposed 
to test its practicality by giving those who 
had not become confirmed drunkards 
a trial. There was no precedent to jus- 
tify him in his innovation, and the mem- 
bers of the bench and bar shook their 
heads incredulously; but his faith in 
humanity and his realization of the worth 
of a human soul, the value of a sober 
citizen to the state and the need of the 
victims’ families for support all urged 
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him to put his theory into practice. This 
he did three years ago. 

When the drunkard who is not a con- 
firmed toper is arraigned and the case 
heard, the Judge imposes a heavy fine 
which will necessitate sixty days in the 
workhouse, breaking stone. This sen- 
tence, however, is held in suspense if the 
guilty party will sign a pledge which he 
has framed, to abstain from drink for 
one year. 

Three years have passed since this in- 
novation, which the conventionalist pes- 
simists so freely predicted would prove 
a dismal failure, was put in operation, 
and up to the present time not more than 
two persons in one hundred thus put on 
their honor have fallen. The effect of 
showing the victim of drink that the court 
is interested in his reclamation and is 
willing to give him a chance to prove his 
manhood, and the knowledge that if he 
fails to keep his pledge sixty days of hard 
work breaking stone in the workhouse 
are before him, exert a double check. 
The success of the innovation has ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of the Judge and his friends. 


Ill. JUDGE POLLARD’S VIEWS ON THE 
TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 


“As long as the germ of good is not 


dead,” said Judge Pollard in a recent in- 
terview, “I believe it is the duty of the 
court to save drunkards from themselves 
and for their families. I would rather 
make my court a tribunal of reformation 
than of punishment. A judge on the 
bench must exercise common sense and 
good judgment. I try to do the best I 
can for the defendant and the city. Back 
of the man is his family, whose interests 
must be taken into consideration in fixing 
his punishment. To send a man to the 
workhouse to work out a fine breaking 
rock at fifty cents a day while his family 
faces starvation is a pretty serious thing 
todo. I would rather send the man back 
to his family and keep him sober than to 
send him to prison. It is better for the 
city, better for society, better for the in- 
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dividual, and a thousand times better for 
his family to say to the drinking man: 
“The Court will forgive you for your past 
conduct, but you must pledge yourself 
to behave in the future.’ Virtually the 
man is enjoined from getting drunk. 

“In giving a defendant an opportunity 
to sign the pledge I always impose a suit- 
able fine for his offence. I let him off on 
his promise of good behavior, with the 
distinct understanding that if he drinks 
again he will have to go to the work- 
house. ‘The man who knows he is going 
to be sent to the rock-pile for getting 
drunk will keep out of the reach of temp- 
tation. I have learned by observation 
that after they have kept sober for a month 
they have very little trouble. It is during 
the first month after giving them the 
pledge that I have to keep a sharp look- 
out over them. They must report to me 
regularly every week either at the court 
or my home. If a man is working and 
cannot get away without losing time I 
give him the privilege of reporting to me 
at night at my home. If he is a married 
man I require him to bring his wife with 
him.” 


There are, Judge Pollard holds, great 
numbers of good-hearted, honest men 
whose moral fiber has not been weakened 
or destroyed by drink, and they would 
be permanently injured if the court 
should “ put the stain of the workhouse 
upon them.” “What they need,” he 
says, “is a good strong moral stimulant. 
I produce the pledge and give them a 
chance to work out their own reforma- 
tion. Then I back up that pledge with 
the law created by 700,000 people. The 
chances are that the man who knows the 
eye of the court is upon him wherever he 
goes will stay at home evenings instead 
of lounging around saloons. 

“Here is a case in point. A delicate 
woman endured the abuse of her drunken 
husband as long as she could. He was a 
poor teamster, earning $9 a week. He 
was the father of three children, ranging 
in age from three to eight years. Regu- 
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larly every Saturday night he went home 
drunk, having spent the greater part of 
his wages for liquor. 

“He mistreated his wife. His children 
were so afraid of him that they hid under 
the bed when they heard him coming. 
The furniture in his little was 
mortgaged. His wife and children were 
in tatters. Finally in her desperation the 
wife had the -husband arrested, and he 
was brought into my court for disturbing 
her peace. The thin littlke woman ap- 
peared in court, carrying her youngest 
child in her arms. Tears streamed 
down her cheeks as she told me of the 
indignities she had borne. She asked 
me to send him to the workhouse until he 
reformed. I asked her how she would 
get along without him. She said she 
would take in washing and manage to 
eke out an existence. She was willing to 
make any sacrifice if he could only be 
cured of the drink habit. 

“T called the defendant to the bar of 
the court and had a heart to heart talk 
with him. He seemed penitent, and when 
I asked him what he would do if I gave 
him a chance to reform his countenance 
brightened and he said he would do his 
best to keep away from liquor. I asked 
him if he could keep sober a year. He 
said he would try. I produced the pledge 
and he signed it. ‘Then I told him to re- 
port to me at my home once each week 
for a month, because he had no time to 
lose from work, and his family needed all 
the money he could possibly earn. 

“He came to see me regularly every 
week. When he appeared in court he 
was a sorry looking sight, but week after 
week there was an improvement in his 
appearance. He was more cheerful and 
ambitious. It was not long until he told 
me the mortgage on his furniture had 
been paid off and that he was getting 
along better than for years. He wore 
better clothes and his general appearance 
was neater. I saw that he was a reformed 
man, and after the first month I released 
him from the obligation to visit me every 
week. I saw him a few days ago and he 
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told me he was happy and prospering, 
that he had been promoted and never in- 
tended to drink again. 

“If I had sent him to the workhouse he 
would have come out soured on the world 
and probably would have gone back to 
drink. During his incarceration his fam- 
ily would have endured many hardships. 
I have not the slightest doubt that he will 
keep the pledge, not only for a year, but 
for all time. His wife tells me that he 
treats her with the greatest possible con- 
sideration, that his children have learned 
to love him again, and that he is ambi- 
tious to get ahead in the world. 

“That is only one case out of hundreds. 
The records of the police courts of St. 
Louis show that thousands of persons are 
arrested annually and formally charged 
with petty offences committed while they 
are under the influence of liquor. So 
many cases resulting from intemperance 
made me do some real earnest thinking. 


“Any man after a forced sobriety of a 
year who has any moral stamina about 
him will not fall into his old habits of 
intemperance.” 


IV. COURTS SHOULD SECURE JUSTICE 
AND CONSERVE THE BEST INTER- 
ESTS OF THE STATE. 


Judge Pollard holds the old-fashioned 
idea that courts of law are for the purpose 
of dispensing justice, and not for its de- 
feat through quibbling, technicalities and 
fine-spun theories, and his rulings have 
often proved very disquieting to a class 
of lawyers who hover about every court 
and rely on quibbles and technicalities 
or the citation of precedents which are 
often strained to fit the case, regardless 
of the essential right or wrong involved. 
His methods of procedure in his efforts 
to dispense justice are quite unconven- 
tional and refreshingly free from red tape, 
as the following incidents will show: 


“TI once let a man go to trial,” said 
Judge Pollard, “in the absence of an im- 
portant witness. The city’s attorney 
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closed his case and the man was about to 
be fined through his ignorance of court 
methods, when in came the missing wit- 
ness. He was summoned by the prose- 
cution, and when I wished to put him on 
the stand the attorney for the defense 
objected. ‘The city’s case, he said, had 
been closed. 

“I told him that this court was not in- 
tended to be a forum for the splitting of 
hairs, and that I wished to get to the 
bottom of the matter. That witness’ 
testimony was heard and the defendant 
was freed as the result. 

“T told those attorneys right then that 
a case was never closed in my court until 
I had imposed a fine or discharged the 
accused.” 


On another occasion the Judge allowed 
a mule to become the chief witness in a 
complaint brought before him. This 
case is interesting as showing the com- 
mon-sense and humanity of the jurist. 
A man had been arrested by the Humane 
Society for working a galled animal. The 
arrested party secured a prominent vet- 
erinary surgeon to aid him in testifying 
that though the poor creature had a raw 
place on the shoulder, the collar was such 
an excellent fit that the animal did not 
suffer any inconvenience from it. Judge 
Pollard had the mule brought up to the 
sidewalk in front of the court. He went 
down to examine the creature. He found 
a great raw place on the shoulder and 
touched the spot with his cane; the ani- 
mal winced. He touched it a second 
time, and the mule shied, and this was 
the place where the collar was constantly 
rubbing. The men all returned to the 
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court-room after the examination, when 
Judge Poliard rendered his decision 
which proved that the mule in the case 
had been the star witness. He prefaced 
his finding with these remarks: 


“IT am no expert on horses and their 
diseases, but I hope I have common- 
sense enough to see that an animal which 
can ’t stand a gentle touch on a wound 
is manifestly unable to be worked. 

“That mule is a more eloquent witness 
in its silent wincing than all the volubility 
of you men here.”’ 


He fined the driver fifty dollars. 

Space prevents our citing numerous 
other illustrations showing how common- 
sense and an eminent degree of practicality 
go hand in hand with a wise humanita- 
rian spirit that is so frequently painfully 
absent in modern business, political and 
judicial life. Judge Pollard embodies 
in a large degree the new spirit of twen- 
tieth-century civilization, which appre- 
ciates the priceless value of the human 
soul, the worth of the citizen to the state 
and the great responsibility devolving 
upon society if it presses the weak and 
the offending downward when it might 
help them upward, and which insists that 
the noble ends of justice shall not be de- 
feated by quibbles, by technicalities or 
by precedents born of a less enlightened 
age than our own, advanced by men of 
prostituted intellects who systematically 
seek to circumvent the demands of equity 
in the interests of sordid wealth or a 
soulless conventionalism, and who place 
property considerations above human 
rights. 














EDWARD W. REDFIELD: 


LOCKED 


By B. O. 


I. 
ANY are the master architects of 
a nation’s greatness and diverse 
are their spheres of activity. ‘The dom- 
inating spirits that guide the develop- 
ment of her physical resources; the clear- 
visioned educators; the fearless, consci- 
entious and high-minded statesmen, edi- 
tors and clergymen; the scientists, in- 
ventors and discoverers; the artists, 
sculptors, poets and architects,—all in 
their way, if they be true to the vision, 
advance civilization and forward the true 
greatness of the nation while broadening 
and deepening the life of the individual 
unit. 

Necessary and important as is the 
material prosperity and the development 
of the physical resources of a land, that 
nation or civilization that is fatuous 
enough to center its affection upon ma- 
terial wealth so that idealism no longer 
exerts imperial sway over the public con- 
sciousness, signs its own death-warrant. 
The imagination and emotional nature 
must be fed and stimulated on the nobler 
plane of being if a people is to become 
great and to enjoy perennial youth. 
Gold with its potential power for good 
becomes the supreme curse when it so 
fascinates the brain as to become the 
master-passion of man. Moral rectitude 
is absolutely essential to permanent great- 
ness; but wealth and moral integrity 
alone cannot foster a full-orbed civiliza- 
tion. Man is so constituted that he 
must have his hunger for beauty, for 
poetry and for music satisfied if he is to 
express in full degree the power and 
beauty that are potential in the soul. 
Hence it is that the artist, the sculptor, 
the architect, the poet and the singer 
are master-builders of civilization. 

In the past we as a people have con- 





AN ARTIST OF WINTER- 
NATURE. 


FLOWER. 


cerned ourselves chiefly with conquering 
and subordinating the virgin land and 
and meeting and mastering the problems 
relating to the physical development of 
our national resources. We have ex- 
perimented with free government and 
paid a little attention to moral education; 
but unhappily in this three-fold struggle 
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the passion for the acquisition of gold 
and for triumph on the physical plane 
has more and more dominated the nobler 
aims of leading the world in the experi- 
ment of free government and becoming 
the standard-bearer of justice, equity, in- 
tegrity and righteousness that are the 
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INTERIOR OF MR. REDFIELD’S STUDIO. 


only invincible banners in the battle of 
national life. 

Moreover, until very recently art has 
been subordinated to other things, and 
such art work as we have produced has 
necessarily enough been largely a re- 
flection of the art of Europe, owing to 
the fact that our young men and women 
had to go there for instruction. The 
dream of a great original art for the New 
World that was long entertained by a 
few chosen spirits and that found fine 
expression in Professor John Ward Stim- 
son’s distinctly great work, The Gate 
Beautiful, has been vaguely shaping in 
the minds of many of our foremost artists, 
sculptors, architects and artisans; and 
especially among our younger men of 
genius and imagination is this noble 
dream of a new Greece that shall far 
outshine ancient Hellas, and of a new 
Italy that shall eclipse the sunburst of 
glory that marked the Renaissance, 
slowly taking shape. On every hand we 
find our artists and artisans honestly, 
earnestly and faithfully doing work that 


points to the coming of the dawn— 
works that at least are hints and prophe- 
cies of the new day. 

In the May Arena Mr. George Whar- 
ton James gave a graphic pen-picture of 
one of these earnest and gifted American 
artists who is doing strong, fine work. 
Mr. Grant has chosen the ocean as his 
mistress, and her varied moods he is 
painting with rare fidelity. Others of 
our younger artists are doing equally 
good work in different specific spheres. 
Some have taken human life as their 
subject; others have chosen the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the streams and pic- 
turesque nooks of the highways and by- 
ways. Among this number is Edward 
W. Redfield, who has probably won 
wider and more merited fame for his 
paintings of winter-locked landscapes 
than any other American artist. 


II. 


Mr. Redfield is a fine type of sturdy 
American manhood. His life is sincere 
and simple as are his pictures enthralling 
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“THE CREST.” 


in their witchery and compelling power. 
His love of nature has led him from the 
crowded, nerve-racking, brain-distract- 
ing metropolitan centers to a quiet nook 
on the picturesque banks of the beautiful 
Delaware. Should the reader, some 
balmy day when spring calls the children 
of the city into the country, chance to 
find himself at Trenton, New Jersey, 
and being of an exploring, country-loving 
nature should he determine to follow 
the windings of that wonderfully pic- 
turesque stream, the Delaware, up to- 
ward the lofty hill-land region, he would 
in time come to a great covered bridge 
that spans the river, beyond which lies 
the little hamlet of Center Bridge, and 
he would note an island in the stream 
and beyond the island, between the river- 
bank and the tow-path of an old-time 
canal, he would note a modest frame- 
house with a wide window looking to- 
ward the river. Most probably, if the 


day was fair, he would see a man hard 
at work in the midst of a promising gar- 
den, with a child at his heels asking the 
thousand and one questions that crowd 
the youthful mind and which often re- 
late to problems about which the wisest 
sage knows no more than the dullest 
brain. How does that little seed change 
into the wonderful plant with its beauti- 
ful flowers? And why does this seed 
blossom into a red flower and that one, 
that looks exactly like it, unfold into 
golden or bronze? Why is this flower 
so fragrant and that one innocent of odor ? 

While you note the gardener busily 
engaged with his plants, pausing now 
and then to reply to the child’s questions 
which baffle the imagination of maturity, 
a country lad approaches you and you 
ask him who lives in the house by the 
river-bank, with the broad window out- 
look. 

“Oh, that is Ed. Redfield’s home,” 
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“CENTER BRIDGE.” 


comes the prompt reply, “and that is Ed. 
and his kid in the garden.” 

You draw yourself up with a start. 

“What? The great painter?” 

“Yes, he paints in the winter when it 
is down to zero and the wind is blowing 
forty miles an hour; but in the summer 
he works in his garden, tends his poultry 
and carpenters about his place.”’ 

“Then the artist is a gardener and a 
carpenter ?” 

“Sure,” comes the confident reply, 
“and a good one, too. Why, he raises 
all the vegetables and chickens his family 
can eat, and he has made lots of improve- 
ments in his house since he bought it. 
That large window he made so he could 
get lots of light in his paint-shop. And 
say! if you go over there, ask Ed. to 
show you into the paint-shop. Then 
look at the table, the bench and the stool. 
He made those things himself out of 
driftwood he caught that was floating 
down the river to the sea.” 


The boy, you find, has spoken the truth. 
The studio and its furnishings are largely 
the work of the inventive artist, and as 
a gardener he deserves much praise, for 
his heart is in the work, and “the heart,” 
as the poet says, “giveth grace to every 
art.” Mr. Redfield loves nature with 
such whole-souled love that the wonders 
of seed and plant, of blossom and fruit, 
the eternal miracle of birth, growth and 
fruition, appeal to him with that fascina- 
tion that only the creative mind is cap- 
able of fully experiencing. 

It is also in the winter, as the boy said, 
that our artist is busy with palette and 
brush. Then, no matter how cold the 
day, if the spirit moves him, he bundles 
up with arctic apparel and sallies forth. 
Suddenly he sees a scene that appeals to 
his artistic nature, and he is riveted to 
the earth. Quickly the brush moves 
over the canvas. If all goes well in three 
hours the study is completed that is to 
become a master-painting, and the artist 
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“THE THREE BOATS.” 


returns to his home well satisfied with 
the morning’s labor. 

Mr. Redfield makes from forty to sixty 
studies during the winter. If twelve of 
these satisfy his artistic judgment the 
year’s work has been a success. Some- 
times, however, not more than seven or 
eight pictures are sufficiently excellent 
to pass his severely critical judgment, 
for he is a critic no less than an artist, 
and he possesses the rather rare power 
of being an impartial judge of his own 
handiwork. 

Mr. Redfield is making the beautiful 
valley of the Delaware famous through- 
out the New World, though one regrets 
that he limits his wonderful portrayal 
to the somber, austere and sublime 
aspects of the land in the winter time; 
for we know few regions in our land so 
rich in beauty or that present so many 


spots that are really picturesque as the 
valley of the Delaware in summer and 
autumn. 

Our artist was born in Bridgeville, 
Delaware. His art education was chiefly 
gained at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and under 
Bougereau and Tony Robert Fleury in 
Paris. 


III. 


As before observed, Mr. Redfield loves 
nature with the strong and unaffected 
affection of the true artist. All her 
moods are dear to him, but unlike most 
of his brother painters, it is not in the 
joyous, budding spring, the rich luxuri- 
ance which comes with the glories of the 
summer time, nor yet the flaming splen- 
dor of nature when, stricken to death, 
she arrays herself in matchless robings 
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EXTERIOR OF MR. REDFIELD’S STUDIO AT CENTER BRIDGE. 


for her triumphant exit, that he finds his 
chief inspiration. Few are his canvases 
that reflect nature in her gladsome grow- 
ing and thrillingly exultant hours. His 
noblest work pictures the great Mother 
mantled in her shroud of snow or somber 
and silent in the recuperative sleep that 
so resembles death. 

A typical picture by Mr. Redfield is 
entitled “The Three Boats.” It is one 
of the best of the artist’s pictures that 
was sent to the Portland Exhibition. 
No one can look upon this canvas with- 
out feeling the spell of winter’s icy hand. 
The shroud of snow, the skeleton trees, 
the somber river and the idle boats speak 
more eloquently than words of the sleep- 
ing time of nature. 

Another picture that has won high 
praise, but which, owing largely to the 
nature of the treatment, it is impossible 
properly to reproduce by photography, 
is entitled “The Crest.” It won the 


second medal and the award of one 
thousand dollars at the Pittsburgh Art 
Exhibition given at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in the autumn of 1905. The first 
medal at this exhibition went to a French 
artist, and the third award was to Mr. 
Childe Hassam for the striking painting 
called “June,” which we reproduced in 
Tue ARENA a few months ago. 

Another canvas by Mr. Redfield and 
one that by many is considered his best 
painting is entitled “Center Bridge.” 
It is a panoramic view of a wide expanse 
representing his home village, the long 
covered-bridge and the mountainous hills 
in the background. This painting was 
highly praised at the Society of American 
Artists. It was later put on exhibition 
at the Albright Galleries in Buffalo. 
While there, President Charles L. Hutch- 
inson of the Chicago Institute saw it and 
was so impressed with its power and 
merit that he promptly purchased it to 
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add to the permanent collection of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

At many of our best exhibitions Mr. 
Redfield’s paintings have taken honors 
over the work of other justly famed 
artists. In 1901 he received the Temple 
Medal, which is the highest award of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
He has also received a gold medal from 
the Art Club of Philadelphia. Among 
other notable recognitions that have been 
accorded him were medals given at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900; the second 
Hallgarten Prize at the National Acad- 
amy of Design; the Shaw Fund Prize, 
Society of American Artists; the Jennie 
Sesnan Gold Medal for the best land- 
scape, from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts; and the second medal and 
one thousand dollars award at the recent 
Pittsburgh Art Exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute, to which we have referred. 

Mr. Redfield is one of the coterie of 
American artists who are doing sincere 
and honest work that cannot fail to aid 
in the building up of a great American 
art. He is a man gifted with the im- 
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HE TRIP in early summer from 

Italy into Switzerland, through 
the Italian lakes by boat and over the 
Alps by diligence, is only less memorable 
than the reverse trip in the early spring 
from the snows and storms north of the 
Alps down into the flowers and sunshine 
of Italy. On crossing the Simplon Pass 
early one June, I was surprised to find 
that the runners had been taken off the 
diligence only a week before and _ that 
even yet our road ran for miles through 
deep cuts in the snow and occasionally 
through long tunnels in the solid ice. 
In one place we had to walk, or rather 
climb, over the wreckage of an immense 
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aginative power that enables him to 
catch the brooding spirit of nature, the 
soul of the landscape, and to so repro- 
duce it that it is much the same whether 
one looks on the landscape or on the 
artist’s canvas; and it is the possession 
of this power that differentiates the artist 
of genius from the mere technical expert 
who, though he may reproduce every 
object visible to the eye with camera- 
like fidelity, is unable to come so en rap- 
port with nature herself as to be con- 
scious of the soul of the great Mother. 
Hence her charm, her witchery, her 
wonderful essence, elude him. Tech- 
nical knowledge is necessary to great 
work, but it alone is not enough. It 
must be complemented by the imagina- 
tive power to penetrate the holiest of 
holies of that which is portrayed. Only 
the man of genius can do really great art 
work such as is being done by Mr. Red- 
field and other of our artists who are 
laying the foundations for a great Amer- 
ican art. 
; B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 


SWITZERLAND. 


VROOMAN. 


avalanche which had swept through the 
valley two days before, choking up the 
road and devastating everything it touch- 
ed. A forest of gigantic pines had been 
mowed down as with a scythe, while a 
half dozen peasant families, together 
with their houses and farms, were still 
lying beneath fifty feet of snow and rock. 
But if Nature has been to the Swiss a 
stern and sometimes even cruel Mother, 
she has at least developed in them cer- 
tain hardy virtues which are of greater 
value than all the bloodstained riches 
and enervating luxuries of the Orient. 

On crossing the frontier from Italy 
into Switzerland one is sensible, almost 
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immediately, of a change in the psychic 
atmosphere, of a spiritual and even phys- 
ical invigoration from a new ethical ozone 
in the air. For a time one revels in the 
wonders of Italy nor counts the cost, 
but after a few months spent in warding 
off beggars, hunting out overcharges, 
refusing bad money and preventing the 
robbery of trunks in transit—the exas- 
perated traveler not infrequently ends 
by getting the impression, which is mani- 
festly unjust, that every Italian, from 
prince to pauper, is a miniature Mach- 
iavelli, who lies and steals from centuries 
of inherited instinct. This is the psy- 
chological moment to start north and 
seek repose in a land where honesty is 
as nearly universal as is the ability to 
drive a shrewd bargain. 

Perhaps the first sociological observa- 
tion the average traveler makes on enter- 
ing Swiss territory is the fact that the 
land is as free from beggars as Ireland 
is from snakes. I am sure that every- 
one whe has had occasion to travel to 
any great extent in foreign lands, will 
agree with me that whoever may be re- 
sponsible for this immunity from beggars 
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deserves an even higher place than St. 
Patrick in the calendar of saints. A 
man has a fair chance to defend himself 
against a serpent, but what can the most 
fearless of us do with the beggars of Italy, 
or the Orient, but “pay, pay, pay,” 
or submit to their intolerable, unceas- 
ing and ever-increasing importunities ? 
Often at the frontier of Italy, or even of 
France, you can see beggars gathered 
like flies and mosquitoes on a window- 
screen in summer—unable to get in but 
ever ready to pounce upon you as you 
come out. 

To be sure, the poor are to be found in 
Switzerland as elsewhere, especially in 
the cities, but as the worthy poor are all 
cared for at the expense of their native 
communes, I believe the proud claim 
that no one ever dies of starvation in 
Switzerland to be quite justified by the 
facts. From the experience of a friend 
of mine, it seems that some of the country 
districts have arrived at an almost un- 
scriptural condition as regards poverty. 
Having spent a very agreeable summer 
at one of the little Swiss mountain-re- 
sorts, on leaving he handed the village 
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pastor fifty francs for his “ poor.” “You 

are very kind,” said the Swiss, “but 

really I cannot accept this, as we have no 
9» 

poor. 

My first summer in Switzerland was 
spent cycling, boating and climbing the 
hills and mountains about the Lake of 
Thoune. I. was entirely satisfied and 
delighted with my life there until I joined 
a fellow-tourist on a week’s cross-country 
walking tour. On this trip a world of 
new and unimagined possibilities opened 
up before me. I learned that to. really 
see Switzerland aright one must use one’s 
legs as well as one’s eyes, and thereupon 
dedicated my next summer to “doing” 
the country on foot. About the middle 
of the following June, in pursuance of 
that idea, my wife and I, with heavy 
hobnailed shoes on our feet, alpenstocks 
in our hands and a mountaineer’s knap- 
sack on my back, set forth from Thusis 
early one morning to walk over the Julier 
Pass into the Engadine. At noon we 
snatched an hour’s nap at a little way- 
side inn and lunched on_brook-trout 
fresh from the water and vegetables 
fresh from the earth. Then off we start- 
ed again, expecting to arrive at our hétel 
in time for a seven o’clock dinner, but 
by eight o’clock the sun had gone down, 
the stars had come out, and still we were 
tramping wearily along with no hétel 
in sight. People had warned us not to 
be caught out after dark in this Italian 
canton, where hosts of newly imported 
Neapolitan laborers, “who would kill a 
man for a franc,” were working on a 
railroad line. My wife had just declared 
she could not possibly go another step, 
when suddenly, coming up behind us, 
we heard voices laughing and singing 
and realized that we were being followed 
by a gang of these Italian laborers re- 
turning from their work. We looked 
for a peasant’s hut or a clump of trees 
in which to hide until they had passed,— 
but in vain. We were in an open space 
and had already been seen. How I 
cursed Cook’s agent at Pallanza, who 
had pried open the locked dress-suit case 


I had left in his charge and stolen my 
revolver! Meanwhile I quickly out- 
lined a plan of defense in case of attack. 
It was not necessary to urge my wife to 
walk as fast as possible. In true Chris- 
tian science fashion she straightened 
herself and strode along so that I could 
scarcely keep pace with her. To my 
dismay our pursuers quickened their gait 
in proportion. We had just decided 
that nothing short of Providence could 
extricate us alive,—when a faint tinkle 
was heard. Gradually it grew louder 
and louder, and suddenly the stage- 
coach came swinging up from behind 
scattering the Italians like a flock of 
chickens. We stopped it and almost 
trembling with delight climbed on board. 
At Muehlin my wife dined and break- 
fasted in bed, and meekly took. the dili- 
gence over the Julier Pass into the glorious 
valley of the Engadine. From St. Mo- 
ritz we walked all over that favorite of 
European resorts. The hétels were open 
but the guests were few and much in de- 
mand. There was as yet none of the 
dust or heat of summer and the woods 
and meadows were radiant with a glory 
of flowers and ferns. “The field of the 
cloth of gold” was tinsel compared to 
this, Nature’s own carpet of. gold and 
silver and sunbeams,—every strand alive 
and breathing out incense and gladness. 
As we glided over the lakes, threaded the 
forests and scaled the hillsides, every 
atom in my being rejoiced in a feeling 
of kinship with nature. With the de- 
light of a child or a savage I feasted my 
eyes on her harmonies of color and form, 
touched the trees and the flowers with 
my hand—in a word felt and gloried in 
a personal, mysterious relationship with 
these inspiring, calming fellow-members 
of Nature’s family. 

After two most perfect weeks, a drench- 
ing rain held us and a half-dozen other 
tourists, weatherbound for three dreary 
days. We spent the first day playing 
whist, the second day discussing the 
weather past, present and future, and 
lying loquaciously to keep up our spirits. 
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The third day we made no such attempt; 
we gave up. Suddenly an _ epistolary 
inspiration seized me, and I wrote my 
college chum: 


“Dear B———-: I write you because 
I have nothing else to do (five minutes’ 
hard thinking failing to evolve anything 
more) and stop because I have nothing 
else to say. 
“Yours in great haste.” 


A fellow-traveler was more fertile than 
I. He went to the desk, bought some 
paper decorated with beautiful, glistening 
lithographs of mountains, lakes and 
glaciers, and wrote to a wealthy invalid 
aunt, well known for her perennial acidity 
of temper, as follows: 


“The day is like a dream of Paradise. 
The mountains are so enticing in their 
radiant garments woven of snow and 
sunbeams that it seems almost a sacrilege 
to stay indoors. Yet I cannot let the 
day go by without sending you a breath 
from this bright world, without attempt- 
ing, in my feeble way, to share with you 
the glory and gladness that are mine, 


but which cannot be fully mine, until I 
know that they are partly yours. How 
I wish that you were with me. [Then 
shuddering as the sky grew blacker and 
the air damper and more depressing.] 
The day only needs you here to give this 
scene completeness. As we cannot see 
this fair country together, however, I 
shall live in the hope of sometime making 
excursions with you in that land of which 
this is but a faint intimation, where travel 
is without fatigue, the days without 
clouds and the hotels are kept by the 
angels.” 


He then held the letter out of the win- 
dow, caught a raindrop and wrote under 
it: “ Pardon this tear.” 

On the following morning, having had 
the good luck to find a “return carriage” 
bound for Andermatt, we set forth for 
a three-days’ drive through one of the 
least tourist-spoiled valleys in Switzer- 
land. We lolled in the carriage and 
drank in the kaleidoscopic view; we 
dropped asleep and dreamed of lands 
certainly not more fair; we walked along 
the carriage-side gathering wild flowers 
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and strawberries, and in little Swiss 
chalet hétels ate, drank and slept with 
all the joy and some of the power of the 
virile voracious races of primitive man. 
At the top of the Oberalp Pass, sending 
sending our luggage on ahead to Ander- 
matt by the carriage, we walked up to 
little Lake Toma, the source of the Rhine, 
and thence down the winding mountain- 
path to find two weeks’ letters awaiting 
us. 

A day at Andermatt was spent in- 
specting, as much as is allowable by 
foreigners, the splendid military fortifi- 
cations which the Swiss promptly erected 
here when Italian imperialism threatened 
to rob them of their Italian-speaking 
cantons. ‘The Swiss army is one of the 
most remarkable of her political insti- 
tutions. It is the ideal toward which 
the common people of every European 
country, weighed down with taxation 





to support huge standing armies, turn 
with longing and hope. The Swiss have 
a system of militia which is very effica- 
cious, and yet saves millions of money 
to the taxpayers and years of freedom 
from military service to the soldiers. 
Practically all Swiss serve from the age 
of twenty to fifty in the militia and re- 
serves. ‘The raw recruits go into schools, 
the infantry for forty-five days, the calvary 
for eighty days. After this the cavalry 
serves sixteen days each year, and the 
infantry and artillery fourteen days each 
every other year. The reserves serve 
only five or six days every four years. 
The officers, of course, are carefully 
trained in good schools for a period of 
years. This short service would be in- 
sufficient were it not preceded and sup- 
plemented by military training for boys 
in school and rifle practice every year by 
practically all Swiss citizens. ‘Target- 
shooting is the national sport and, in 
accordance with the law, a place for 
target-practice must be supplied by every 
town in the country. As an encourage- 


ment, prizes of all sorts are offered by 


the national government. Thus little 
Switzerland, with a population of less 
than three millions of people, has an 
army of 337,000 of the most martial 
soldiers of Europe,—armed, equipped 
and ready to take the field at a moment’s 
notice. In glaring contrast with this 
system of militia are the systems of mili- 
tary service in the other countries of 
Europe. In talking with a young French- 
man a year or so ago about military 
matters I was astonished at the intensity 
of his feeling on the subject. “Our mil- 
itary service is far worse than three years 
cut out of our life,” he said bitterly. 
“Our pay is but an American cent a day, 
so that during my service, in order to 
make life at all livable, I had to spend 
for necessary incidentals the hard-earned 
savings of years, with which I had hoped 
to start in business for myself. During 
my barracks-life I formed new habits, 
lost the skill which was the result of long 
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training in a bank and at the end of three 
years was thrown’ into the army of the 
unemployed, penniless and economically 
crippled, just at the time when as a young 
man I was most anxious to marry and 
begin my career.” So much is military 
service detested that at one time young 


men in such numbers began to incapaci- 
tate themselves for the service by cutting 
off the index or trigger-finger, that the 
government put a summary stop to the 
practice by making of these unfortunates 
a special regiment and sending them to 
the most unhealthy post, to do the severest 


and most menial work. Later it was 
discovered that, in order to evade military 
service, men actually were being inocu- 
lated by doctors with tuberculosis. This 
also was stopped by severe punishment 
and imprisonment. 

On our walking-trips it was always 
interesting to watch the faces of the peo- 
ple who passed us in diligences, carriages 


and automobiles. Some of them looked 
at us in surprise, others with plutocratic 
scorn, but those who realized the situa- 
tion must have sighed with envy as we 
strode along inhaling great drafts of pure 
Alpine ozone at every step, stopping to 
rest or read wherever and whenever we 
wished, making little side excursions now 
and then to see a mysterious grotto or 
world-famed vista, and always carrying 
with us the exultant sense of personal, 
physical triumph over this proud old 
Alpine world. 

After a week’s climbing about Ander- 
matt, we left early one morning to cross 
the Furka Pass into the Rhone valley. 
In the course of the summer we walked 
over a number of other passes: The 
Abula, Brunig, Oberalp, Gemmi, Meiden 
and Augstburg, each with its own special 
variety of indescribable Alpine scenery, 
but none of these opened to view a pano- 
rama which could at all compare, in 
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grandeur of form and mass, and mystical 
beauty of color and shade, with that which 
stretched out before us as we reached the 
summit of the Furka and looked west- 
ward over miles of glaciers, intertwined 
with green valleys and surrounded on 
all sides by chain after chain of snow- 
covered, cloud-capped mountains, bathed 
for the moment in an ocean of sunset 
glory. 

The last days of summer were now 
gone and according to our original plan, 
a walk over the Grimsel Pass to Meiringen 
would bring our pedestrian tour to an 
end. But on that September morning 
the air was so exhilarating and the Alps 
so alluring, that we could not make up 
our minds to get into a stuffy train at 
Meiringen and return to the smoke and 
bustle of civilization. Moreover it 
seemed such a sacrilege to leave Switzer- 
land without having “done” at least one 
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real snow-peak that, on the spur of the 
moment, we engaged two guides and set 
off for the Ewigsneehorn—a mountain 
only 11,000 feet high, but which com- 


mands one of the finest panoramas in 
the High Alps, and in fine weather, ac- 
cording to Baedeker, “presents little 
difficulty to adepts.” Unfortunately, 
however, by starting from a point only 
2,000 feet above sea-level, we gave our- 
selves a climb of 9,000 feet, which is over 
2,000 feet more than from the Eggishorn 
hotel to the top of the Jungfrau and only 
400 feet less than from Zermatt to the 
top of the Matterhorn. As a last touch, 
about an hour after leaving Meiringen, 
it began to rain in the valleys and snow 
on the mountains, thus doubling the 
difficulties and dangers of our trip and 
transforming a comparatively simple 
climb into a formidable “first-class as- 
cension.” We slept that night on straw 
between huge woolen blankets in an 
Alpine hut, built by the Swiss Alpine 
Club for the free use of all who pass that 
way. It had rained all day and we were 
drenched, but as there was barely enough 
wood on hand to make tea and heat our 
canned soup, we were forced next morn- 
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ing at four o'clock, with clammy clothes 
and chattering teeth, to continue our trip 
over five glaciers and through eighteen 
inches. of new-fallen snow to the summit. 
There is nothmg more dangerous on 
such trips than this new-fallen snow, 
which conceals the crevasses yawning 
in the glaciers beneath. We were all 
roped together—one guide going first, 
I next, then my wife, and the other guide 
bringing up in the rear. As the guide 
sounded the snow with his ice-axe every 
step of the way, our progress was neces- 
sarily slow and monotonous. But when 
suddenly we found ourselves on the brink 
of a snow-covered crevasse, which was 
a veritable death-trap, we realized that 
his precautions were neither perfunctory 
nor excessive. A few minutes later an 
avalanche carrying tons of snow, ice and 
boulders came tearing down about five 
yards to our right, but so stimulated 
were we by the altitude and the novelty 
and wonder of it all, that we felt no emo- 
tion save a sort of intoxication of ecstacy 
and awe. Every hour we ate a sand- 
wich, drank a glass of tea and red-wine 
mixed and rested five minutes standing. 
Then on and on we pushed doggedly. 
As the last half hour included a very in- 
teresting bit of “rock work” on all fours, 
my wife’s short skirt proved ‘not only a 
great nuisance to her but a source of con- 
siderable danger to us all. When at 
last, however, we reached the summit, 
though miserably cold and almost ex- 
hausted, the dangers and fatigues of the 
way were completely forgotten in the 
indescribable sublimity of the view. In 
every direction as far as the eye could 
reach was a region of endless winter. 
It is not likely we shall pass that way 
again. If not, we can never be too thank- 
ful that this once it was our privilege to 
tread these corridors of flowing ice, to 
hear the thunders of the avalanche, to 
gaze face to face upon the Jungfrau, the 
Queen of the Bernese Alps and her court 
of snowy giants, to enter, as it were, the 
very holy of holies of this mighty temple 
of Nature, to which pilgrims flock from 
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all the ends of the earth,—a temple not 
built with hands, whiter than marble, 
as enduring as the world itself and reach- 
ing to the very heavens. 

During a short stay in Geneva, I was 
surprised to learn that the chair of Po- 
litical Economy in the University there 
is held by a prominent Socialist, M. Ed- 
gard Milhaud, with whose name I had 
long been familiar through his contribu- 
tions to the French reviews. Having 
won high honors as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Professor Milhaud, after 
taking his Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees, was sent to Germany on a travel- 
ing fellowship. On his return to France 
he spent a year and a half working with 
M. Millerand, Socialist Minister of Com- 
merce and Industries, in the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry, leaving that position 
to become foreign editor of La Petite 
République, the oldest socialist daily 
paper in Paris. He is the author of La 
Tactique socialiste, Le Rachat des Chemins 
de fer, La Démocratie socialiste Alle- 
mande, and while still a young man is 
probably the greatest living authority 
on European socialism. In spite of his 
heavy duties and responsibilities as a 
teacher and writer, however, he still finds 
time to participate actively in practical 
politics as speaker and organizer and as 
Secretary of the Socialist Federation of 
the Department of Savoy, France. 

It is not surprising that the advent of 
such a man at the quiet old University 
of Geneva was regarded with little less 
than horror by the faculty and the “ better 
elements” in the city. The conservative 
press, not only in Switzerland but all 
over Europe, made a great outcry, while 
the wealthy and aristocratic students in 
his classes organized a tremendous de- 
monstration against him,—at his first 
lecture yelling and hooting so that he 
was hardly able to speak a dozen con- 
nected sentences. However, as he was 
in a State University, and his friends had 
a comfortable radical socialist majority 
behind them, of necessity, this sort of 
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nonsense soon came to an end and his 
opponents, having no alternative, sub- 
mitted to the inevitable as gracefully as 
possible. Moreover, as his classes have 
been increasing in numbers every year, 
students even coming from foreign coun- 
tries especially to take his lectures, and 
as it has been pretty generally ascertained 
that he has neither horns nor a cloven 
hoof, a considerable revolution has come 
about in the general attitude toward him 
—even the aristocrats being forced at 
last to recognize that if he is a “socialist 
militant” he is at the same time a gen- 
tleman and an economic authority of 
international repute. Nevertheless I be- 
lieve it is still problematical. what would 
be the result if a conservative majority 
should come into power. 

On one’s first trip abroad it is usually 
customary to travel first-class as a matter 
of course. The next time by going 
“second” one manifests to the traveling 
public that the novitiate period is over 
and one has flowered into a full-fledged 
globe-trotter of the second degree. On 
later trips many of us learn that it is 
wiser to discriminate; to travel first- 
class when, on long journeys, fast trains 
and ample room are a consideration; to 
travel second-class when in the mood 
for bourgeoise comforts, bourgeoise com- 
pany and bourgeoise prices, but other- 
wise to travel third for the charm of the 
company to be met in third-class com- 
partments only. Here one comes into 
close contact with the natives of the dif- 
ferent countries, the real people with 
their new and naive ways, their fresh, 
truthful views of life, with much of the 
local color and some of the local odors 
of their native villages still clinging to 
them. Time passes quickly watching 
them—they are as unconventional and 
refreshing as savages or animals and far 
more interesting. As one of our ambas- 
sadors wisely said, on being asked why 
he traveled third-class: “I travel third- 
class because there is no fourth.” 

At Brieg, I once bought for seven 
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dollars and a half, a third-class ticket, 
good for two weeks’ travel on the lake 
steamboats and great railway lines in 
all parts of Switzerland. During this 
period I had occasion to travel almost 
constantly, looking up some sociological 
data, but on the whole found nothing 
which interested me more than the little 
ticket on which I was traveling. When 
first introduced it was generally feared 
that its almost nominal price, while en- 
tirely satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the traveling public, would prove a losing 
venture to the railroad department, but 
the resulting increase in travel soon proved 
what railroad managers seem so loath 
to learn, that within certain reasonable 
limits, cheaper rates are always a paying 
venture. In spite of the “doctored sta- 
tistics,” to which such wide publicity 
has been given by subsidized journalists 
and well-salaried “authorities,” to the 
effect that government railroads in Swit- 
zerland are a failure, the many improve- 
ments, such as the one just mentioned, 
which have been introduced in railroad 
management since the government pur- 
chase in 1901, tell a strikingly different 
story. 

To be sure, the reorganization of a 
system of railroads in accordance with 
democratic ideals is a herculean task, 
which can be carried to a successful issue 
only by proceeding slowly with the work 
of reform and adhering at all times to 
the soundest of sound business principles. 
During the first four years of government 
ownership the progress made has been 
very creditable and satisfactory to all 
except the most impatient reformers and 
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interested capitalists. But it is apparent 
that very much more remains to be done 
during the fifty-six years that must elapse 
before the roads are paid for, than could 
possibly have been done during the four 
short years of government management 
that are past. 

In the first place a very appreciable 
reduction in both passenger and freight 
rates has been made—a reduction of from 
twelve per cent. to twenty per cent. on 
round-trip passenger tickets and from 
five per cent. to fifteen per cent. on most 
of the freight rates. The hours of labor 
have been reduced from twelve hours a 
day to eleven, and at the same time 
wages have been raised. At a very con- 
siderable cost, much needed improve- 
ments in the roadbeds, rolling-stock and 
stations have been carried out while 
faster and more frequent trains have 
been introduced. In addition to this, 
and after paying all expenses, including 
the interest on the capital invested, each 
year a definite proportion of the govern- 
ment bonds which were issued in pay- 
ment for the roads are bought back out 
of the net profits, so that at the end of 
sixty years from the date of purchase the 
last bonds will be retired and the road will 
be the property of the people free and un- 
encumbered. ‘This triumph of democratic 
or socialistic “high finance” compares 
not unfavorably, both as to methods and 
results, with our individualistic or pluto- 
cratic “high finance,” from the inside 
history of which the whole world turns 
away with mingled horror and disgust. 

Cart S. VRooMAN. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 
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CHILD-LABOR, COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND 
RACE-SUICIDE. 


By Witiiam FRENCH. 


S A TOPIC for agitation, child- 
labor has recently attracted un- 
usual attention and new laws have been 
suggested and enacted for which there 
was grave necessity; yet children do not 
love to labor, and the parent is incon- 
ceivable who could rejoice in the abstract 
fact that his child was at physically ruin- 
ous and unremunerative work for others. 
Compulsory education is our boast, 
for it has proved a wise act and has 
worked out well for the nation. Yet, 
in spite of the facilities afforded and 
special officers to protect it, its provisions 
are none too properly observed: though 
even instinct leans naturally toward 
education. 

Race-suicide is a term forced upon us 
by conditions that are alarmingly on the 
increase—alarming enough already when 
we realize that there are five additions to 
our population by immigration or foreign 
parentage to every birth of a true-blood 
American. Why is it? Mother-love is 
not obsolete, nor are paternal instincts 
dead. 

The answer to each of these proposi- 
tions is the same. It is the almost un- 
bearable burden of children. Let us be 
frank. Old-time farms, where senti- 
ment can count and the cost of them is 
nominal, are very few. Tenements, cot- 
tages and city flats, where salaries are 
small and each little cost counts heavily, 
are constantly increasing. The young 
and the old are burdens which no amount 
of sentiment can offset. Middle-life 
must bear them or evade them. We have 
all kinds of ultimate refuges for the aged 
and infirm, for we are philanthropic as 
well as dogmatic. In an awkward, ob- 
jectionable way, they partially relieve 
without attempting to obviate, only the 
lesser part of the burden in desperate 


cases; but youth remains helplessly 
hanging on middle-life and often, by 
sheer force of inexorable Must, middle- 
life is driven to shirk the burden. 

To properly feed and clothe and en- 
tertain the normal allotment of children 
would overtax the utmost earning ca- 
pacity of the average family, to-day, de- 
manding almost brutal economy, sacri- 
fice and abnegation for the first twenty 
years of marriage—the vital twenty 
years of life. Celibacy is not indictable. 
Race-suicide cannot easily be made a 
statute crime. The five who are wise 
take refuge in one or the other, to the 
degradation, detriment and partial ob- 
literation of the nation. 

The five who are foolish—the lower 
element, among whom Nature is less 
obstructed by forethought—finding them- 
selves sinking below sustenance under 
the weight of the contents of increasing 
cots, unable to make more sacrifices to 
send the children properly to school, are 
finally forced to put them to earning, 
however little, to help make the dire ends 
meet. Philanthropy stands ready, again, 
in cases of acute distress to be disagree- 
ably helpful; but at its best philanthropy 
is rather like physic. If you do not see 
why only wait for the hour of necessity 
and take a dose. 

Child-labor laws to prevent these little 
ones from being put to the brutal tasks of 
bread-winners deserve all of the com- 
mendation they receive. 

Compulsory educatiun is not so much 
to save the child as the nation, by making 
intelligently valuable instead of danger- 
ously ignorant citizens. If we could add 
to them a law enforcing marriage and 
preventing race-suicide, the combination 
would result in “a nation to be proud of,” 
so far as numbers and intelligence are 
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concerned, but a nation of bowed should- 
ers, soulless lives and lifeless souls broken 
in bearing the burdens. The laws are 
a means to an end—the building up and 
betterment of the nation—and the end 
is good, but the means entail privation 
and suffering and enforce an evasion 
more disastrous to the future of the na- 
tion than child-labor or permissable ig- 
norance could ever be; for neither, in 
the very instincts of humanity, could 
have the far reach of race-suicide. 

There is a better way to accomplish 
the end—more than the end at present 
sought—but it is a way so absurd and 
preposterous as to bring a smile to one’s 
lips while he proposes it and a laugh to 
him who listens. It was something the 
same, years ago, when pensions were 
first suggested, in the broad view which 
America takes of the subject, as an ex- 
pression of the nation’s gratitude to her 
old soldiers; but we all believe in pen- 
sions now—at least that the practice is 
good, though the principle may be bad— 
very bad. It must be that we believe, 
for our pension-roll is materially larger 
than the entire German army appropria- 
tion. We condemn the heavy taxes im- 
posed to support that vast standing 
army, but who complains that we expend 
much more upon our pensioners, though 
only out of gratitude? For we know 
that not a dollar of the billions going out 
of the treasury ever yields such good re- 
turns. The country could double its 
pension-roll, to-day, to its own better- 
ment; the practice is so good—though 
the principle may be bad. 

Taxes, in the last analysis, come all 
and always from the poor; but on the 
way to the Treasury they go mostly 
through the coffers of the rich. They 
would go that far anyway and if taxes 
were not they would simply stop there. 
The rich would be so much the richer 
and the beneficiaries of Treasury dis- 
bursements so much the poorer. For 
taxes, in the final and labelled lumps, 
come very largely from the rich, directly 
depriving the pockets of the rich of vastly 


greater sums than the pockets of all the 
middle and the poor combined. Now, 
there is no better way given among men 
to keep money in circulation than to fetch 
it out of the pockets of the rich where it 
loves to lie and rot, and drop it into the 
pockets of the poor, whence it must hie 
away on the wings of the first morning 
following. ‘Taxes bring it out of one, 
pensions drop it into the other. 

Money in circulation makes for pros- 
perity, for the mission of money is its 
purchasing power and it can only per- 
form that mission while circulating. No 
more than with blood can the circulation 
be beneficial to the whole unless it reaches 
the remotest digits of the body politic. 
Pensions are our greatest circulation in- 
stigator. The larger the pension-roll 
the greater the finite circulation and the 
finite prosperity which makes for the 
infinite of the nation. The practice is 
good even if the principle is bad—the 
principle of supporting a man for life and 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts 
after him, because he lost a toe more or 
less while under pay from the government. 

Last winter the Congress, especially 
the Senate, tried to put in action a little 
act which provided that government- 
clerks, when they reached a certain age, 
should be retired. They really ought 
to be. Dr. Osler goes even further. But 
the bill fell flat because it made no pension 
provision for the long-time servants when 
they were retired. The next session will 
try it again with better results, because 
there will be added a pension provision. 
We believe in pensions. 

At West Point and Annapolis lads are 
educated by the government that it may 
benefit by their intelligence in time of 
war, and when they reach the age-limit 
they are retired under pay for life if they 
have been good soldiers and sailors. Our 
public-school system carries the same 
theory toward all education at Govern- 
ment expense, but why should it stop 
short of summum bonum? Why should 
it not expand to its reasonable limit the 
theory of the greatest good to all, in the 
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perfecting of every little citizen to be of 
the highest value to the nation in perpetual 
peace ? 

‘It is a notion so absurd and preposter- 
ous that even the pen that writes it al- 
most smiles, and yet why not? Why 
should not every child on being born and 
registered receive a salary as a servant 
of the nation, gradually increasing as his 
necessities increase, until his education 
is complete? No occupant of a desk in 
the executive offices is more essentially 
giving his time and energy for the best 
good of the nation than the child who 
faithfully prepares himself for good citi- 
zenship. Then at the age of retirement, 
in cases of necessity, the pension could 
begin again as a reward for having been 
a good citizen—upon ground as valid, 
surely, as the continued pay of the re- 
tired officer. 

Where would be race-suicide, child- 
labor or call for compulsory education ? 
Where would be the bent backs and 
anxious faces of the economizing, ab- 
negating, drudging multitude, sacrificing 
all the joys of life, to-day, in an agony to 
put their children on their feet and pre- 
vent being a burden in old age, or throw- 
ing away the reality of life to escape the 
responsibility? ‘The childless family is 
envied, now, and the life-insurance in- 
cubus a necessity. The baker’s dozen 
would be at a premium then, the horror 
of early marriage on a small salary and 
anxiety for the future would disappear 
while the nation received its own with 
usury. 

Would the taxes be doubled to accom- 
plish it? Suppose they were quadru- 





pled; what of it? The infinite mass of 
r who suffer most pay no taxes and 
would feel the change only in a slight in- 
crease in expenses far more than counter- 
balanced by the simple commercial value 
of their children. The children would 
assume an importance and their educa- 
tion be a remunerative ambition. The 
individual taxes of the middle-class are 
very small and the money relief alone 
would far outweigh the increase. The 
gigantic pyramids of gold rising in mighty 
and mightier monuments to the Pharaos 
of Finance would yield the beautiful 
bricks wherewith to build the tower-of- 
strength about the nation, reversing race- 
suicide, obliterating child-labor, relieving 
any further thought of compulsory edu- 
cation; while no better way could be de- 
vised for reducing the alarming conges- 
tion in the treasure-vaults of wealth and 
thrilling with the ichor of prosperity the 
remote and languishing corpuscles. 

Is it really so absurdly preposterous, 
after all? I have talked with many 
among the richest men in the country 
and found but one who did not say that 
he would gladly lend his influence and 
pay his portion to have such a system in 
operation. Several heartily indorsed the 
statement of one: “If my taxes were four 
times what they are I should save money 
in being relieved of obnoxious obligations 
for philanthropic donations of which I 
do not approve but constantly meet be- 
cause they are efforts, however unsatis- 
factory, to come illegitimately toward 
this same end.” 

WiLiarp FRENCH. 

Washington, D. C. 








GOVERNOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS: A STATESMAN WHO 
PLACES THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE ABOVE 


THE DEMANDS OF 


PRIVILEGED CLASSES. 


By Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 


HERE is a considerable body of 
men who have come to political 
leadership in the Middle West whose 
general aim and purpose may be defined 
collectively as that of a new espousal of 
the rights of man. Among them Gov- 
ernor Cummins of Iowa is a significant 
and commanding figure. All men now 
recognize more or less clearly that even 
here in America the common man has 
only in a measure come to his own, that 
the hand of a power that he has had no 
part in shaping is over him, and that it 
may be as heavy as the mailed hand of 
medieval king or czar; but Governor 
Cummins is one of those who have seen 
this most surely and have most heartily 
made the cause of the masses their own. 
Governor Cummins came to Des 
Moines in 1878, and soon built up a law 
practice that brought him in a very sub- 
stantial income, an income nearly three 
times as large as that which he now en- 
joys as the governor of the state. It was 
sixteen years later, in 1894, when his 
name came up for nomination for senator 
from Iowa. In the Republican caucus 
he received more votes than any one else 
except John H. Gear, to whom the sup- 
port of the party was finally given and 
whom, as an old man likely to retire soon, 
it was understood that Mr. Cummins 
was to succeed. In the McKinley cam- 
paign of 1896 he was one of the national 
committeemen, and in 1899 he was a 
candidate for the senate before the state 
legislature. 

It was at this time that there began that 
alignment of forces against him that has 
continued until this day. The railroads 
did not want him in the senate. They 
were then a big factor in Iowa politics, 
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in some respects a bigger factor than 
they are at present, and their influence 
defeated him. He is not and was not a 
man to be the instrument of any power 
unjustly exercised, not a man to be the 
hireling of the money-changers in the 
temple, not a man to run at the bidding 
of the slave-drivers. They could not 
use him, and whom the railroads could 
not use then the people should not have. 
That was the beginning in a more open 
way of the attack upon privilege as the 
great menace of our national life to which 
his whole political career has been a de- 
votion. 

In 1901, as a result of the fight made 
upon him, he was advanced by his 
friends as a candidate for governor, 
and was nominated in the Republican 
convention on the first ballot. Party 
conventions are closer to the people 
and are not so easily manipulated, per- 
haps, as legislatures; and that convention 
was the largest political convention ever 
held in Iowa, numbering sixteen hundred 
and forty-one, a body ten times as large 
and unwieldy as the legislature. He was 
elected, and within thirty days after en- 
tering upon the office was compelled to 
meet squarely the issue raised in our 
present industrial development between 
the interests of the people and those of 
the great corporations. Both houses of 
the legislature had passed the Molsberry 
bill, and he was called upon to sign or 
veto it. The important provision of 
this bill was one removing the debt limit 
of corporations. It was proposed more 
particularly in the interest of the pros- 
pective merging of the Great Northern 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroads, according to the intention of 
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James J. Hill. J. W. Blythe, the general 
counsel for the Burlington, director of 
political affairs for the corporations in 
Iowa, had engineered the bill through 
both houses and now hoped to secure 
the signature of the governor for it. 

As a consequence of the slackening of 
control over corporations which this bill 
contemplated, its passage would have 
invited the trusts and other like bodies 
to organize and incorporate themselves 
under the laws of lowa as Iowa institu- 
tions. The possibility of assuming ob- 
ligations far in excess of capitalization 
which the bill offered would have opened 
the way to the fraudulent manipulation 
of securities of which we have had so 
much evidence elsewhere of late. Inci- 
dentally Iowa might have seemed to de- 
rive benefit in some respects from the 
location of large business interests within 
her borders, but it would have been at 
the expense of the general good. That 
at least must have been the feeling of a 
man looking at the question from the 
standpoint of a belief that the great cor- 
porations demanded by our present 
economic conditions must be the objects 
of constant and watchful supervision if 
they are not to become the irresponsible 
masters of our collective and individual 
lives and fortunes. 

In making decision in this particular 
case Governor Cummins was confronted 
with that situation that more than any 
other tries the courage of men. Friends 
with whom his relations had been long 
and closely personal were interested in 
the success of the measure. He was im- 
portuned by them to sign it. They 
gathered about him, one and many. 
Eastern attorneys of the railroads came 
to the aid of the local political dictator. 
They urged and protested and explained. 
The pressure was tremendous. Not to 
sign the bill was to disregard long and 
pleasant associations, to alienate men 
whose good will was dear to him. It was 
in a measure to cut loose from the or- 
ganized forces that controlled political 
destinies, to cast himself upon the un- 


certain chances of popular approval. 
The break with the machine was alto- 
gether a less thing than the severing of 
personal relations established in the 
course of his long law. practice. It was 
this that might have -given him pause 
and might for many a man of honest in- 
tentions have been a sufficient reason for 
signing the bill. Governor Cummins 
was made of sterner stuff. The convic- 
tions that had been deepened in him by 
his own experience of the domination of 
the railroads made only one course pos- 
sible, if he was to retain his own self- 
respect. He did not sign the bill, both 
because he believed it to be unconstitu- 
tional and because he believed it to be 
vicious. He had fought the fight out 
with the attorneys, answering plea after 
plea and argument after argument with 
a fine readiness born of a profound 
knowledge of the law, a clear mind, and 
established convictions; and in returning 
the bill to the legislature he sent a letter 
that is one of the notable documents 
bearing upon the subject of corporation 
control. He said in part: 


“The bill proposes to take off, for the 
first time, every limitation, and confer 
upon a class of railway companies a 
privilege which, within the limit of my 
investigation, has no parallel in modern 
legislation. . . . I can not bring myself 
to believe that this species of special 
legislation is consistent with the public 
welfare or necessary for the legitimate 
development of railway property: on the 
contrary, it is my firm belief that corpor- 
ate power to issue stocks and incur in- 
debtedness needs regulation rather than 
expansion.” 


There is in Governor Cummins little 
of the spirit of compromise when that 
means yielding to corrupt or vicious in- 
fluences in politics. The issue between 
him and the great corporate interests 
that threaten to make the American ex- 
periment in democratic government a 
mockery has been definitely raised, and 


he faces it and will face it squarely and 
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unflinchingly. There is no longer any 
possibility of accommodation between 
him and the forces of wealth organized 
for the purpose of controlling legislation 
in their interest. He is a Republican 
unfaltering in his devotion to the principle 
of protection, but he is fighting the tariff 
as it now stands, believing it to be the 
bulwark of the new tyranny of the age of 
capital. Manufactured articles that need 
protection he would protect, but he would 
levy no tariff by which the manufacturer 
is enabled to rob the people. In his view, 
laws made for the control and direction 
of our industrial and commercial life can 
not be laws framed in the spirit of our 
democratic institutions when those who 
place them on the statute-books are the 
creatures of a small body of men banded 
together to conserve and advance their 
own interests against the interests of the 
people. He is an advocate of reciprocity, 
not as a blind partisan following the ban- 
ner of a great leader, but as a man of 
clear vision willing to urge upon his party 
an unpopular course when conditions 
demand that fine courage of true leader- 
ship. 

Governor Cummins is a man of warm 
human feelings and sympathies, ap- 
proachable, courteous, loyal, a clear in- 
tellect and a clean life. A man of fine 
tastes and wide intelligence, he might 
easily have lost himself in an elegant ex- 
clusiveness, but he has kept his heart 
open to the needs of men. He is now 
offering himself as a candidate for a 
third term as governor, and the indica- 
tions are that he will win easily. The 
people, at least, are enthusiastic in their 
faith in him. Should the Republican 
convention fail to nominate him, it will 
be because he has not wooed the good 
will of the party dictators in the state as 
he should. The railroads in particular 
will remember that in Iowa they are pay- 
ing taxes on an estimated valuation forty- 
four million dollars higher than it would 
have been but that he as a member of the 
Executive Council was instrumental in 
raising the assessment. This higher val- 


uation brings in to the treasury of the 
state yearly some forty thousand dollars 
more in taxes and into the treasuries of 
the various counties a sum of nearly six 
hundred thousand dollars. That is not 
a thing that can be used against him 
before the people, evidently, but it will 
have its effect in the convention. The 
man who is keeping his eye on the strug- 
gle from the gallery may not hear a word 
of it, but it will be a thing to be taken 
account of none the less. 

At the time of this writing there appears 
to have been an effort to discredit Gov- 
ernor Cummins on the part of the rail- 
road interests unfriendly to him in the 
circulation of a letter addressed to him 
by Senator Elkins of West Virginia. ‘The 
letter disputed some of the statements 
in a recent speech of Governor Cummins 
relative to the treatment accorded him 
when he appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate as a 
witness. Senator Elkins is the chairman 
of this committee, and it is safe to say 
that his known friendliness to the rail- 
roads has not disappeared in the light of 
the discussion that this letter has evoked. 
The original charges made by Governor 
Cummins that the cross-examination to 
which Senator Elkins subjected him was 
antagonistic and unfair, as that of a friend 
of the railroads might be expected to be, 
remains practically unassailed. 

It is Governor Cummins’ first passion 
to bring government back to the people. 
This year he has been pushing forward 
before the legislature two measures hav- 
ing that particularly in view. One of 
these was an anti-pass law and the other 
is a general primary law under the pro- 
visions of which latter nominations for 
office would be made by the voters of the 
party rather than by a few men gathered 
together in a caucus. Progress toward 
the enactment of these measures has been 
made, but the fight is not yet won. 
Under his unfaltering leadership it will 
be won in good time. These are the 
issues upon which he goes before the 
people in the present campaign, and, 
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while efforts are being made to befog the 
popular mind, there is every evidence 
that he is carrying the state with him. 

Governor Cummins ought to be in the 
Senate, but it is his misfortune to live in 
a state that is already well and ably rep- 
resented there by men to whom he is 
loyal. His case brings attention to a 
thing that in the mind of the writer has 
always been a defect in our representa- 
tive system. The Senate should be a 
body of men made up of those leaders 
of public opinion best able to represent 
the political feeling and faith of their 
constituents. As it is, it can not be so, 
because the man who is the ablest ex- 
ponent of a policy to which the public 
opinion of a state is pledged may live 
and often does live in a state whose citi- 
zens in the main hold other views, while 
the state with which he is in accord must 
send to the Senate less capable men 
because within its own citizenship it can 
not do better. The Senate should be 
made up of men who belong, so far as 
considerations of residence are concerned, 
to the nation rather than to the state. 
If it were possible for the people of a state 
to choose for the Senate men who had 
distinguished themselves by the advo- 
cacy of policies which that state wished 
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to advance, regardless of their place of 
residence, as in England, we should have 
a body of finer and more disinterested 
statesmen in the upper house. The 
country at large would then secure the 
services of such magnificent leaders of 
men as Governor Cummins among Re+ 
publicans and William J. Bryan among 
Democrats. At least it would be possi- 
ble for the various political ideas of vari- 
ous commonwealths to be adequately 
and ably represented at Washington. It 
is not so in the best sense now. 

While the whole country is entitled to 
and ought to have the service which such 
men as he are able to give it, there is work 
enough for him to do in his own state for 
his own state, and that he is doing and 
will do splendidly. A man of great phys- 
ical vigor, of commanding presence, of 
telling speech, he wins his way into the 
firm confidence of the honest, thoughtful 
voters of a great commonwealth, and they 
are supporting him in his work forthe com- 
mon good. It is a great work greatly car- 
ried forward, and it is such work by such 
men that will establish republican govern- 
ment anew on the firm foundation of the 
political equality of man with man. 

Lewis WorrHineTon Sirs. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


BRITISH EGYPT. 


By Ernest Crossy, 
Late Judge of the Mixed Tribunal at Alexandria. 


PART Il. 


HE acute character of the hardships 
which Ismail’s subjects suffered 
during the last years of his efforts to pay 
the interest upon his national debt is 
proven by the history of the Soudan as 
well as by that of Egypt proper. The Sou- 
dan, or the “ Land of the Blacks,” as its 
name signifies, is an enormous region 
more than a thousand miles square lying 
south and southwest of Egypt and Nubia, 


and its surface is as great as that of all the 
United States east of the Mississippi river. 
This territory was conquered by the sons 
of Mohammed Ali in 1820 and added to 
the Egyptian Pashalic, and for over sixty 
years it continued without interruption to 
share the fate of that country. A gov- 
ernor-general represented the government 
at Khartoum, and subordinate governors 
were stationed in Darfour, Kordofan and 
the other provinces, and under Ismail the 
people suffered from the same excessive 
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taxation and fiscal misrule which oppress- 
ed their fellow-subjects farther down the 
Nile. It is to their credit that they, too, 
began to chafe under this tyranny and 
that signs of irritation began to show 
themselves. Stirred up by the wretched 
economic plight of his neighbors, one 
Mohammed Ahmed of Dongola, son of a 
Nubian carpenter and boat-builder, be- 
gan to preach to them very much in the 
style of the ancient Hebrew prophets. 
The people were downtrodden, he told 
them, because of their sins. They must 
repent and reform and return to the com- 
mandments of Allah. He announced 
himself to be the Mahdi, a prophet long 
expected in the Moslem world, who was 
to be the forerunner of Jesus or Issa, upon 
his return to the earth to judge the quick 
and the dead. The minaret is indeed 
pointed out at the great Mosque of Dam- 
ascus where Issa is to alight. In token 
of his relationship to Issa, Mohammed 
Ahmed, who was thenceforth known as 
the Mahdi, bore a cross upon his banner, 
and it was indeed a sort of crusade that he 
preached. It is to be noted that his activ- 
ity began at his home on the island of 
Abba, far above Khartoum on the Nile 
and altogether beyond reach of any con- 
nection with the independent movement 
in the Delta under Arabi. It is strange, 
and inconsistent with his usual breadth of 
vision, to find Lord Cromer in his last 
Blue-Book speaking of the Mahdi as a 
“religious impostor.” Nothing can be 
more certain than that he was perfectly 
sincere and possessed of many fine quali- 
ties. He was an ascetic with that one 
exception so common in Moslem coun- 
tries which relates to the number of a 
man’s wives. He denounced luxury and 
limited the amount of money which might 
be spent at a wedding. He forbade the 
wearing of jewelry, and for years the 
women of the Soudan, who love nothing 
so much as bracelets and anklets, obeyed 
his command. His sermons and procla- 
mations give the true ring of the religious 
enthusiast who is full of his message. At 
first only a few followers gathered round 
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him, and together they refused to pay 
their taxes. A company of soldiers was 
sent to collect the tax and punish the 
mutiny, and they were defeated. This 
success gave color to the claim of Mahdi- 
ship and brought many recruits to the 
standard of Mohammed Ahmed, and be- 
fore long he was the leader of a great 
armed insurrection, and the troops 
of the Khedive were completely over- 
awed. Expeditions were sent against 
him in 1883 under the English general 
Hicks and in 1884 under General Baker, 
and both of these Egyptian armies were 
annihilated. ‘The Mahdi now found him- 
self the real ruler of the Soudan with an 
enthusiastic and victorious army under 
him, possessed by all the religious fervor 
of the first followers of the great Moham- 
med. Khartoum and a few other posts 
remained in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the Egyptian Government, but 
that was all. 

At this juncture another interesting 
character comes upon the scene, a British 
general, but one who resembled the Mah- 
di in character far more than he did his 
fellow-officers. The English Govern- 
ment, now in control of Egypt, began to 
fear for the safety of the garrison at Khar- 
toum and for the continuance of Egyptian 
control in the Soudan, and they deter- 
mined to interfere. General Gordon was 
not far from London at the time and it 
was known that during his years of service 
as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
in the Soudan under the Khedive, he had 
become popular among the natives and 
understood them better than any other 
Englishman. Lord Wolseley telegraphed 
to him to come to London. He arrived in 
the morning and in the evening he left for 
Khartoum. It is said that Lord Wolseley 
had some difficulty in the haste of the 
moment and after banking hours to col- 
lect the money necessary for Gordon’s 
traveling expenses, but that finally at the 
station he handed him two hundred 
pounds. Gordon, when he arrived at 
Ismailieh met an old servant of his in the 
street, halt and blind, and in response to 
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his appeal for a small backsheesh, gave 
him one hundred pounds, and he had to 
borrow in order to finish his journey. 
This anecdote is characteristic of the man. 
Years earlier he had received a gold medal 
from the Chinese Emperor in recognition 
of his distinguished military services in 
that country, but, on his return to Lon- 
don, wishing to contribute to some philan- 
thropic cause and having no money to 
spare, he obliterated the inscription and 
gave the gold piece away. His opinions, 
expressed in his letters and diary during 
his tenure of office as provincial governor 
under Ismail are original and extraordin- 
ary. “It is not the climate, it is not the 
natives,”’ he writes, “but it is the soldiery 
which is my horror’’: and again, “These 
are their (the white man’s) maxims, if the 
natives do n’t act after the most civilized 
manner, then punish them for not so act- 
ing, but if it comes to be a question of our 
acting, then follow the customs of the 
natives.” A sheikh, engaged to guide an 
attacking party, leads them astray, and 
they clamor for his punishment. “If he 
did mislead them,” says Gordon, “he was 
a brave patriotic man, and I shall let him 
go.” “Some philanthropic people write to 
me about ‘noble work,’ ‘poor blacks,’ 
etc.” he says; “I have, I think, stopped 
their writing by acknowledging ourselves 
to be a pillaging horde of brigands. ‘We 
do not want your beads, we do not want 
your cloth,’ of the poor Moogies rings in 
my ears.” In the seventies he writes, 
“ We derided these poor blacks who fought 
for their independence, and now God gave 
them the victory. I declare . . . I 
truly sympathize with them. They say, 
“We do not want your cloth and beads; 
you go your way and we will goours. We 
do not want to see your chief.’ This they 
have said over and over again. They 
have said ‘ This land is ours, and you shall 
not have it, neither its bread nor its flocks.’ 
Poor fellows! You will say I am incon- 
sistent, and so I am and so are you. We 
are dead against our words when it comes 
to action.” And still again he writes: 
“ People have little idea how little glorious 
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war is. It is organized murder, pillage 
and cruelty, and it is seldom that the 
weight falls on the fighting men; it is the 
women, children and old people.” And 
finally in 1883 he says, “ Anything is better 
than the wretched want of sympathy be- 
tween us and the Egyptians, which is now 
increasing into deadly hate. We must 
have a Nemesis unless we show more sym- 
pathy.” 

And in 1884 General Gordon was as 
“dead against” his words, as he had been 
years earlier, and he set out confidently to 
stem the rising of the Soudanese, eager to 

their own country, a task similar 
to that which he had accomplished in the 
sixties in China. But when he reached 
Khartoum he found the situation much 
more serious than he had expected. His 
own popularity with the natives was a 
rush-light in comparison with the religious 
ardor which the Mahdi had aroused. 
The latter sent an embassy to Gordon with 
an eloquent message calling upon him to 
join him in spreading the true faith. 
Gordon treated the messengers with con- 
tempt and trod on their message, thinking 
that thus he could best impress their 
master, but they were not to be overawed, 
and soon the host of the Soudanese had 
invested the city and the long, dreary, 
fatal siege had begun. The story of Gor- 
don’s last year has often been told and it is 
not necessary to repeat it. For months 
from the roof of his palace, he saw the in- 
vesting forces of the Mahdi closing in and 
his own garrison dwindling, as he scanned 
the horizon to the north, where the Nile 
disappeared on its journey to the sea, in 
the vain hope that relief would come. 
And relief, after much unnecessary delay, 
was on its way. On Wednesday, January 
28, 1885, the first boat arrived within sight 
of Khartoum, but the flag of the Mahdi 
was flying from the palace. They were 
two days too late. Before dawn on the 
Monday Khartoum had fallen and 
Gordon had been cut down. Slatin 
Pasha, an Austrian prisoner in the 
Mahdi’s camp, had listened anxiously to 
the firing during the night of the assault, 
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hoping for the defeat of his captors. In 
the morning two Arabs came to his hut 
with something wrapped in a cloth, and 
exhibited it to him. It was the head of 
Gordon, and his brown hair had turned 
completely white during the anxieties of 
the siege. 

The Mahdi did not live long to enjoy 
his triumph. The story is that he gave 
himself up to sexual indulgence and died 
in a month or two as a result. It is pos- 
sible that this is true, although it seems 
strangly inconsistent with the rest of his 
career. His death was a misfortune for 
the Soudan, for his successor, the Khalifa, 
Abdullahi, was a very different kind of a 
man, tyrannical and cruel, although it 
must be remembered that all the infor- 
mation we have of him comes from his 
enemies. For a dozen years he was the 
absolute ruler of the Soudan as far north 
as the frontier-post which Great Britain 
maintained in the name of Egypt at Wadi 
Halfa. From time to time he made ad- 
vances towards this post, in the mad 
scheme of conquering the world for Islam, 
and he actually sent a message to Queen 
Victoria threatening the destruction of her 
capital if she did not acknowledge him as 
the representative of Allah on earth. 

Meanwhile the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, General Kitchener, was preparing 
to reconquer the Soudan. An officer of 
the engineers, he belonged to the school of 
Moltke and made of his army a machine 
which could coéperate with his new railway 
with mechanical precision. His pres- 
ence in Egypt was, as I heard the story, an 
accident. He had been assigned as a 
lieutenant of engineers to assist in making 
excavations in Palestine and had there 
learned to speak Arabic. Thence he had 
been transferred to Cyprus to construct 
roads. Returning from furlough to Cy- 
prus via Egypt in 1882, when the 
“Events” were immanent, he expressed 
his regret to an English friend whom we 
shall call X., that he could not stay and 
take part in the inevitable campaign. 
“T have written for an extension of leave,” 
he said: “ but Iam expecting a letter order- 
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ing me back every day.” A few days later 
X. was at the club when some one said 
“Here is an official letter for Kitchener.” 
“T’ll take it for him,” said X., seeing the 
opportunity for rendering him a service, 
and he put it in his pocket and there it 
remained. It.was discovered afterwards 
that it was an order to proceed at once to 
Cyprus, but Kitchner did not receive it. 
Meanwhile Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived 
and saw the need of having an officer on 
his staff who could speak Arabic. Kit- 
chener alone met the requirement, and he 
was duly appointed. When the Egyptian 
army was redrganized with English offic- 
ers, he naturally remained, and his ability 
and energy made his promotion certain. 
One of his officers told me long before he 
was famous, that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kitchener, as he was at the time, did not 
know what it was to be afraid or to be 
tired. He could work twenty-four hours 
a day, and expected the officers under him 
to do the same, and for this reason he was 
far from popular among them, but, when 
he made up his mind to move up the Nile, 
the result was a foregone conclusion. I 
do not understand how military men can 
get up much enthusiasm over victories 
won with all the latest modern weapons 
against semi-civilized peoples armed with 
lances and muzzle-loaders. Kitchener’s 
victories at the Atbara and Omdurman 
were of this character. They were mere 
massacres of dusky warriors who showed 
a reckless bravery unknown among men 
of European blood. Omdurman, the 
new capital of the Khalifa opposite 
Khartoum was destroyed, the venerated 
tomb of the Mahdi was despoiled by order 
of the general in command and his body 
dissevered. ‘The Khalifa was pursued into 
the desert and slain, and the Soudan came 
back to its allegiance to the Khedive. 
The Khalifa may have been guilty of 
barbarism, but who shall acquit his victor 
of the same charge? And we have the 
testimony of Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
took part in the campaign, that there are 
some things to be said in favor of the 
Khalifa. “ Never were rescuers more un- 
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welcome,” he writes in the Morning Post 
(see the Academy, November 5, 1898). 
“The thousands who advanced to the 
Zareba or stood unflinching against the 
cavalry charge were not pressed men. 
They fought for a cause to which they 
were devoted, and for a ruler in whose 
reign they acquiesced. The Khalifa’s 
house exhibited several signs of cleanliness 
and refinement, and the loyalty of his 
people—unquestionably displayed—gives 
him some claim to be considered a fair 
ruler according to his light and theirs.” 
And I may refer to Mr. Churchill’s book 
on the River War passim, for many ex- 
amples of his ability to see things judicially 
and from a standpoint above that of a par- 
tisan. Iregretthat I have nospacein which 
to quote his horrible pictures of the cam- 
paign and his outspoken condemnation of 
the outrage committed upon the Mahdi’s 


body. (Vol. I., pp. 434-5; Vol. II., pp. 
195-6.) He is no less explicit as to 
the entire justice of the revolt of the 
Mahdi. “Looking at the question from 
a purely political standpoint,” he says, 
“we may say that upon the whole there 
exists no record of a better case for rebel- 
lion, than that which presented itself to the 
Soudanese. Their country had been 
ruined; their women ravished; their 
liberties were curtailed; even their lives 
were threatened. Aliens ruled the in- 
habitants; the few oppressed the many; 
brave men were harried by cowards; the 
weak compelled the strong.” (Vol. I., p. 
22.) Itis no wonder that Mr. Gladstone 
said that the Soudanese were “ struggling 
and rightly struggling to be free.” 
(To be continued.) 
Ernest Crossy. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


A PRIMER OF DIRECT-LEGISLATION. 


CuHapTeR THREE. 


Part I.—The Recall. 


By E.tweep Pomeroy A.M., 
President of the National Direct-Legislation League. 


WHAT is the Recall ? 

e A. The Recall, formerly also 
known as the Imperative Mandate, is a 
simple piece of governmental machinery 
by which, whenever any of the constitu- 
ents of a public officer do not like his 
actions, they can, by signing and filing a 
petition for his recall, suspend him from 
office. If he is an elective officer, a new 
election is held for the balance of his term, 
and at this election the old officer is a 
candidate for reélection unless he ex- 
pressly declines, and others are nominated 
in the regular way. If he is an appointive 
officer, the appointing power must ap- 
point some other man. The percentage 
for the petitions is 50 per cent. in the case 
of appointive officers and sometimes 50 
in the case of elective officers, though in 


some instances it goes as low as 25 per 
cent. or 20 per cent. 

Q. What is it really ? 

A. The Recall recognizes that the peo- 
ple are the supreme power. It gives 
them the right to discharge their own 
servants whenever they wish, a right that 
is exercised by every private employer. 

Q. Is it in harmony with a free republic ? 

A. Nothing could be more so. It dis- 
tinctly recognizes that the people rule, 
not one day in the year, but every day; 
that their officers are not rulers of the 
people, but the people’s servants. It 
means a more complete and constant 
control by the people over their own gov- 
ernment and as such it is, of course, in 
the completest harmony with the funda- 
mental aims of our government. 
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Q. Where has it been introduced ? 

A. The agitation for the Recall in 
Switzerland began about the same time 
as that for Direct-Legislation proper or 
the Initiative and Referendum, and it 
was incorporated into their law in some 
places; but after the Swiss people secured 
the Initiative and Referendum so gen- 
erally, the need for the Recall lessened 
and to-day the agitation for it in Switzer- 
land has almost subsided. It was adopt- 
ed two or three years ago in Los Angeles, 
California, and used with telling effect 
on a recreant alderman. Petitions are 
now out for a second use of it against an 
alderman with whom many of his con- 
stituents are much dissatisfied. You 
could not possibly persuade the people 
of Los Angeles to abandon it now. It 
has recently been incorporated into the 
charters of four or five other California 
cities and into that of Seattle, Washington. 


Q. Is there need of itin the United States ? 

A. The only answer to this is to point 
to the franchises given away, the bad 
laws passed, the jobbery, etc., of our city 
councils and state legislatures; to the 
non-administration and bad administra- 
tion of the laws that we have by executive 
officers. It is badly needed. 

Q. What will be its effect ? 

A. Its effect will be to make legislators 
far more responsive to the wishes of their 
constituents, to make executive officers 
seek to really enforce the laws, and, most 
important of all, to make the people feel 
that they are responsible for the men they 
choose to office and more really interested 
in their government. If embodied into 
law it will not often be used, because the 
fact that it can be used at any time will 
make officers do their duty. 

ELTWEeD Pomeroy. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Part II.—Proportional Representation. 


By Rosert Tyson. 


WHAT is Proportional Represen- 
Q. tation ? 

A. Proportional Representation means 
a full, complete and real representation 
of the voters who cast ballots for the elec- 
tion of members of a deliberative or leg- 
islative body; as for instance, a City 
Council, a State Legislature, a Congress, 
or a Parliament. Proportional Repre- 
sentation is obtained by means of im- 
proved methods or systems of election. 

The methods or systems of election 
which now prevail are such as to give 
Unproportional Representation; which 
means partial, incomplete and pretended 
representation, involving a long train of 
political evils, including gerrymandering, 
bossism, bribery, disfranchisement, crook- 
edness, partisan enmity, exclusion of 
many good candidates, political domi- 
nance of private corporations, the block- 
ing of reform movements, and the tri- 


umphant rule of the selfish and unscru- 
pulous party machine. 

The Unproportional systems of election 
now usually employed are two in number, 
namely: (1) Single-Member Districts; 
that is, electoral districts from each of 
which only one representative is elected, 
every elector or voter having only one 
vote. (2) The Multiple or Block Vote, 
used in electoral districts from which 
several representatives are elected, each 
elector or voter being allowed to cast as 
many votes as there are representatives 
to be elected. 

Only the simplest of changes is needed 
to introduce Proportional Representa- 
tion. Take one feature from each of the 
present methods. Use the Single Vote, 
but abolish the Single-Member Electorate. 
Use the Multiple Electorate, but abolish 
the Multiple Vote. 

You then have the Single Vote in a 
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Multiple Electoral District; that is to 
say, an electoral district from which 
several members are elected, but in which 
each elector can vote for one candidate 
only. I am speaking broadly, so as to 
cover the ground without unnecessary 
detail, and am reducing Proportional 
Representation to its simplest terms. 
With a view to greater completeness, 
and to meet varying circumstances, work- 
ing details and modifications have been 
added, resulting in several distinct sys- 
tems, which will be briefly referred to. 

This simple change would purify and 
revolutionize politics. The mere use of 
the Single Vote in Multiple Districts 
would dethrone the party boss, snatch 
from the party machine the monopoly of 
nominations, and make straightforward 
honesty the road to political success. 
That being the road to success, the aver- 
age man would gladly abandon the de- 
vious paths which now lead to political 
preferment. 

At first sight these may appear to be 
extravagant claims: but an intelligent 
study of the subject will fully substantiate 
them. The beginning of this study is to 
understand the true principle of repre- 
sentation, as follows: 

Each important phase of public opinion 
should be represented in proportion to 
the number of voters holding that opinion. 
No voter should go unrepresented. Even 
if the candidate he most prefers is de- 
feated, he should be directly or indirectly 
represented by some successful candidate 
who would have been, or is, his second 
or third choice. 

To illustrate the principle, suppose a 
thousand men or women desire to elect a 
committee of ten persons who will be 
fully representative of the thousand. On 
what basis ought those ten persons to be 
elected? Evidently each one of the 
thousand has a right to be represented 
by the person of his choice, providing he 
does not interfere with the equal right of 
any other man to be similarly represented ; 
but as there are only ten on the committee, 
and as there are a thousand men to be 
represented, it is evident that before you 





can be represented by the person of your 
choice you must get about ninety-nine of 
the other men to agree with you in the 
choice of a representative. Then if one 
hundred of you, that is, one-tenth of the 
voters, agree together on a representative, 
you are entitled to that representative, 
and the other nine hundred have no right 
to mar your choice. The same thing ap- 
plies to every other one hundred voters 
who can agree together on a representa- 
tive. In other words, the electors, by 
the act of balloting, must be able to divide 
themselves into as many groups as there 
are members to be elected: each group 
being represented by the one man of its 
choice, without interference or dictation 
from the other groups. The individual 
units of each group may come from any 
part of the electoral district. The electors 
are not divided on territorial lines, but 
on lines of principle and preference. In 
speaking of a “group” I mean the voters 
who have in a sense grouped themselves 
together by voting for the same man. We 


-may put it specifically as follows: 


In a seven-member district, any one- 
seventh of the electors must be able to 
elect one representative. 

In a five-member district, any one-fifth 
of the electors must be able to elect one 
representative. 

And so on. In actual practice it is 
somewhat less than one-seventh and one- 
fifth; but this general statement avoids 
detail whilst correctly showing the gen- 
eral principle. 

A five-member district is about the 
smallest that will give good representative 
results in legislative and civic elections. 
But in special cases where only four, 
three, or even two representatives are 
required, the proportional principle can 
be used to advantage. For instance, in 
the election of two auditors by a meeting, 
the proportional plan enables, roughly 
speaking, half the meeting to elect one 
auditor, and half the other, instead of a bare 
majority electing both of the auditors. 

Details of the various systems will show 
how the proportional methods carry out 
the proportional principle. 
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Q. What are the chief points of differ- 
ence in the principal methods that have 
been successfully employed ? 

A. Three methods have been success- 
fully used, namely, the Hare-Spence sys- 
tem, in Tasmania; the Free List with 
Single Vote, in Belgium; and the Free 
List with Multiple Vote, in some of the 
cantons of Switzerland. 

The differences between these systems 
can best be shown by a brief general de- 
scription of each. 


THE HARE OR HARE-SPENCE SYSTEM. 


If you are voting on the Hare-Spence 
system in a seven-member constituency, 
you mark your ballot for seven candidates 
(or less) in the order of your choice, with 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. The man 
whom you like best you mark No. 1, and 
so on in rotation. If your vote goes to 
help the candidate of your first choice to 
be elected, then it does not count for any- 
body else. But if the candidate whom 
you have marked No. 1—your first choice 
—has enough votes without yours, or has 
so few votes that he cannot be elected, 
then your vote goes to the man whom 
you have marked No. 2. If your No. 2 
does not need or cannot use your vote, 
then it is passed on to No. 3, and so forth. 

In counting the votes, the first opera- 
tion in the Hare-Spence system is to sort 
out the ballots into as many compart- 
ments as there are candidates, according 
to the first choice or No. 1 votes, paying 
no attention for the present to the other 
figures on the ballots. While this is be- 
ing done two tally-clerks are keeping 
tally of the votes. When the total num- 
ber of votes is thus ascertained, it is di- 
vided by seven, which is the number of 
members to be elected. This gives the 
“quota” or number of votes required 
to elect any one man. For instance, if 
seven members are to be elected, and 
fourteen thousand votes have been cast, 
the “ quota” will be two thousand. 

Then any one of the candidates who 
has a quota or more than a quota is de- 
clared elected. If he has more than a 
quota his surplus ballots are transferred 
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to such of the other candidates as may 
have been marked No. 2 on the ballots 
so transferred. If the candidate marked 
No. 2 on any of these ballots has already 
been elected, then the ballot goes on to 
No. 3, and so on. 

It never happens that the full number 
of members required have quotas of first- 
choice votes; so we then begin at the 
other end, take the man at the foot of the 
poll, with the lowest number of votes, 
declare him “ out of the count,”’ and then 
distribute the whole of his votes amongst 
the remaining candidates, according as 
indicated by the voters themselves, each 
on his own ballot. This process is re- 
peated until seven of the candidates either 
get a quota or come the nearest to it. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the essential feature of the Hare- 
Spence system is the Single Vote in a 
Multiple District,—the transfers play 
only a minor part, and frequently do not 
affect the result in any way. Six Par- 
liamentary elections were held in Tas- 
mania, and in each case the result would 
have been precisely the same if the elec- 
tion had been decided on the count of the 
first choices only, ignoring other choices 
and making no transfers. 

The preferential feature of the Hare- 
Spence system can be usefully employed 
in electing a single officer, such as a mayor. 
It enables a clear majority to be always 
got at one balloting, even if several can- 
didates are running. 


THE LIST SYSTEMS. 


The method of Proportional Repre- 
sentation in widest use for actual legis- 
lative elections is where the candidates 
are divided on the ballots into party lists. 
This plan is in operation in Switzerland 
and Belgium. Besides the division of 
the candidates into lists, the following 
are the chief features: 

Any group of voters entitled to nomi- 
nate candidates, either by convention or 
petition, may nominate as many candi- 
dates as it sees fit up to the whole number 
to be elected. 

Votes count individually for the can- 
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didates as well as for the party or group 
to which they belong. 

In counting the votes, an electoral 
“quota” is obtained; either by dividing 
the total vote by the number of members 
to be elected, or by some improved meth- 
od which deals with unfilled quotas in a 
more accurate and scientific way. 

The total vote of each party or group 
of voters is divided by this electoral quota, 
and each party is allotted as many seats 
as the quota is contained times in its vote. 
Should there not be enough full quotas 
to elect all the members, the required 
number is either taken from the party or 
parties having the largest unfilled quotas, 
or is dealt with in the improved way in- 
dicated, called “the d’Hondt quota,” 
which there is not space to detail. 

The proportion of candidates to which 
each party is entitled is usually taken 
from its list in the order of the votes re- 
ceived by the candidates. 

The foregoing features are subject to 
variation, but give the general idea. 

List systems are a partial exception to 
the principle of the Single Vote in Mul- 
tiple Districts. The Single Vote is not 
essential in list systems, although the 
large districts are. In Switzerland the 
multiple or block-vote is used; that is, 
each voter has as many votes as there are 
candidates to be elected. But in Bel- 
gium each elector has only one vote, 
thus carrying out more fully the true 
proportional principle. 

Q. Where has Proportional Repre- 


sentation been introduced, and has it 
given general satisfaction where em- 
ployed. ' 

A. In Tasmania, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland, and is in active practical politics 
in France, with every prospect of speedy 
adoption. It has given admirable re- 
sults, along the line indicated in the an- 
swers to Question 1. In Tasmania, 
after it had been used in six elections, its 
use was discontinued through the efforts 
of interested politicians. The Govern- 
ment responsible for this met an over- 
whelming defeat, and the new Govern- 
ment passed a Proportional Representa- 
tion Bill through the Lower House by a 
very large majority. Then the Upper 
House rejected the measure by a majority 
of two, after the manner of Upper Houses 
in dealing with progressive measures. 
But the will of the people must soon pre- 
vail. 

Q. What are the chief reasons why 
friends of free institutions and just gov- 
ernment should favor Proportional Rep- 
resentation ? 

A. The reply to the first question has 
indicated this. Proportional Represen- 
tation introduces the Golden Rule into 
politics; makes honesty and straightfor- 
wardness the road to success; places 
political power in the hands of the people; 
deals a death-blow to corruption; and 
gives full scope for wise and beneficent 
civic and municipal activity. 

Rosert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Part III.—The Absolute Majority Method. 


By Rosert Tyson. 


N A country like the United States, 
where so many executive officers are 
elected by direct vote of the people, it is 
vitally important that those officers should 
be elected in accordance with the true 
principles of representative government. 


In electing such officers, two of these 
principles obviously apply, namely : 

1. There should be the utmost freedom 
of choice in nominating candidates. 

2. The man who is elected should 
have a clear majority of the votes cast. 
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No one will dispute the correctness of 
these two principles. Yet they are con- 
tinually set at naught in the elections of 
mayors and executive officers under the 
present system. 

It is a common occurrence, when three 
or more candidates are running, that the 
successful candidate gets a minority of 
the votes cast. This is simply the result 
of defective methods. It is quite prac- 
ticable to use a system that will give a 
clear majority at one balloting, no matter 
how many candidates. 

The other serious disadvantage of the 
present method is that it restricts the 
choice of candidates. When two fairly 
strong men are nominated, others dislike 
to enter the field, because they might in- 
jure the chances of one or the other of 
the contestants by cutting into his vote, 
and because many electors will not vote 
for a man, however good, unless they 
think he is one of the strongest candidates. 

There is a method, however, that will 
carry out the two principles mentioned 
and will remedy the evils complained of. 
It is an adaptation of the Hare-Spence 
system of Proportional Representation 
and is a method of Preferential Voting. 

Suppose that Smith, Brown, Jones and 
Robinson are running for a city mayoralty. 
Under the improved system each voter 
marks his ballot for all the candidates in 
the order of his choice, with the figures, 
1, 2, 3, 4. For instance, take a voter 
who wants Smith to be elected, who 
thinks Robinson the most objectionable 
of the candidates, and who prefers Brown 
to Jones. The names being alphabetic- 
ally arranged, that voter will mark his 
ballot thus: 


EE, seh ike e denn eees 0040s baunet 2 
i aeeehe6oooneee0esssessvwde Oe 3 
ccc ceva dsaeetiaseeaaad 4 
Ns a a on wars heen be dee al 1 


By thus marking his ballot, the voter 
practically says: Smith is my first choice, 
and I want my ballot to count for Smith, 
if possible. But if Smith has so few votes 
that he cannot be elected, then I want 


my vote transferred to Brown, who is my 
second choice. If Brown is also out, 
and it comes down to a contest between 
Jones and Robinson, then I want my 
vote to count for Jones and against Rob- 
inson. 

A description of the method of count- 
ing will show how the wishes of this voter 
and of every other voter are given effect to. 

At the close of the poll the ballots are 
sorted out according to the “number 
one” votes for each candidate, no heed 
being paid to the other figures. If any 
candidate has then a clear majority of 
first-choice votes, he is elected, and the 
count goes no farther. But if there be 
no majority, then the candidate who has 
the smallest number of these first-choice 
votes is declared “out of the count,” 
and his ballots are distributed amongst 
the other three candidates in accordance 
with the second choices thereon—that is, 
each candidate gets the ballots on which 
his name is marked “2.” : 

This may give some one a majority. 
If not, then the lowest of the three re- 
maining candidates is excluded, as was 
the fourth, and his ballots are similarly 
transferred. When any ballot contains 
as second choice the name of the man 
already “out,” his name is passed over, 
and the ballot goes to the third choice. 

The effect of these operations is to 
concentrate all the votes upon the two 
remaining candidates; and whichever of 
them is found to have the greatest number 
of votes, transferred or original, is de- 
clared elected. 

You will notice how the foregoing plan 
favors the full and free choice of the 
electors, by encouraging the nomination 
of more than two candidates. In the 
illustration above given, Smith’s friends 
are not afraid to give him their first- 
choice votes, because they know that this 
will not injure the chances of any other 
candidate if Smith cannot be elected. 
They know that in that event their votes 
will go to a stronger candidate whom 
they have marked as next choice on their 
ballots. All fear of “vote-splitting” 
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being thus done away with, there would 
be nothing to prevent the nomination of 
half a dozen candidates, or even more. 
Instead of asking, “Is he a strong can- 
didate ?” the main question would be, 


5” 


“Will he make a good mayor ? 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The great usefulness of this plan in 
political conventions is so apparent that 
we only need to direct attention to it, 
and say no more on that point. 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 


Returning now to political or municipal 
elections, it will be noticed that the pref- 
erential vote may be used with single- 
member districts in electing members of 
Congress, legislatures, or city councils. 
Proportional Representation in multiple 
districts is the right plan for such elections. 
Preferential Voting in single-member 
districts is only to be tolerated as a step 
towards proportional voting and as fa- 
miliarizing the voter with the preferential 
method, which is a part of some propor- 
tional systems. 

For the election of a governor of a state 
or even of the President himself, the ad- 
vantages of the preferential method would 
be especially marked. This brings in 
some consideration as to counting the 
ballots. 

Under the system above, detailed, it 
would be necessary that ali the ballots 
should be brought to some central place 
in order that the transfers may be made. 
Part of the counting may be done at the 
voting precincts, or polling sub-divisions, 
as they are called in Canada. There, 
the ballots may be sorted according to 
the first choices, tally-sheets made, and 
the ballots tied up in bundles. But there 
is a good deal to be said in favor of the 
ballot-boxes being sent unopened to the 
central office, and all the counting being 
done there by as many persons as are 
needed. Being fewer in number than 
the precinct officers, expert and reliable 
officials could more readily be secured; 
and the count could be more easily watch- 


ed than at hundreds of scattered precincts. 
These remarks apply with especial force 
to city elections. 

Assuming the abolition of the electoral 
college, it would be a formidable task to 
send all the ballot-boxes to Washington 
at every Presidential election. A similar 
objection, but in less degree, would apply 
to sending ballot-boxes to state capitals 
at the election of governors. Another 
difficulty in the way of the preferential 
vote is that it bars the automatic voting- 
machine which has been so successfully 
adopted in Rochester and other places. 
The preferences differ on each ballot; 
and the ingenuity of man could not make 
a machine simple enough to record sev- 
eral preferences for each individual vote. 

We must therefore look for a plan 
which will answer the same purpose as 
the preferential ballot where the latter 
cannot be used. That plan may be found 
in an adaption of the Gove System. 


THE GOVE SYSTEM. 


This system, which was proposed by 
the Hon. Jesse M. Gove of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, as a simple plan of Proportion- 
al Representation, is equally well adapted 
to the preferential election of executive 
officers. 

Under the Gove System each candidate 
publishes, after the nominations and be- 
fore the elections, and in a certain formal 
way, a list of the candidates to whom 
shall be transferred the votes cast for him, 
if he does not get votes enough to be elec- 
ted. The order of preference of such 
transfer may either be settled by the list 
or determined by the comparative num- 
ber of votes cast for the others whom he 
names; that is to say, the man having 
the largest number of votes on his own 
account may have the first claim on the 
transferred votes, if he needs them. 

It is, therefore, only necessary for the 
voter to mark one name on his ballot, 
and the result of the election can be ob- 
tained by dealing with statements furnish- 
ed by the precinct officers, instead of the 
actual ballots being sent to a central 
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office; although this can, of course, be 
done if desired. 

Then if any candidate has a clear ma- 
jority on the vote itself, as will frequently 
be the case, there is no need for any trans- 
fer, and the lists of the candidates are not 
used. 

But if no candidate has a clear majority, 
the man with the lowest number of votes 
is declared “out of the count,” and his 
votes are transferred in accordance with 
his list. This process is continued until 
only two candidates remain; and as they 
now have all the votes between them, 
one or the other must have a clear ma- 
jority. 

Any automatic voting-machine can be 
used with the Gove System, and a very 
simple one at that. 

The Gove System is chiefly objected 
to on the ground that the candidates de- 
termine the transfer of ineffective votes, 
whereas the voters themselves ought to 
determine this. 

To this objection the answer is that the 
voter takes into consideration both the 
candidate and his list of proposed trans- 
ferees. Those whom a candidate puts 
on his list are usually men of the same 
party as himself, or those in harmony 
with his opinions; and these are just the 
persons whom in most cases the voter 
himself would choose. The making of 
an improper list would seriously injure 
a candidate’s chances; whilst the very 
making of a list is useful information to 


Part IV.—The 


the voter as to the political position of the 
candidate, especially if independently 
nominated. 

On the other hand, the counting is 
much quicker, and any citizen, when 
the vote is announced, can figure out the 
transfers for himself. At every election 
a thousand checking-pencils would pre- 
vent even the suspicion of fraud in the 
transfers. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


To ensure an absolute majority the 
present writer knows of no other plan 
than the two foregoing, if we except the 
French plan of holding a second election, 
which is unsatisfactory. 

The Hare-Spence or preferential ballot 
has been tried over and over again in 
actual elections of presidents, secretaries, 
etc., and it works without a flaw. It 
would be applicable to the greater num- 
ber of elections, for mayors, etc.; and 
where its use would not be convenient, 
the simplicity and ease of the Gove plan 
makes it well worth consideration. 

In each case it should be borne in mind 
that the provisions for transfers are a 
subsidiary and contingent part of the 
election, sometimes not used at all, some- 
times making no difference in the result 
when used; yet giving always the very 
satisfactory result of a majority beyond 
peradventure. 

Rosert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Direct Primary. 


By Ira Cross. 


WHAT is the Direct Primary ? 
QO, A. It is a system of nominating 
party candidates for elective offices by 
direct vote of the people. 

Q. How are candidates nominated 
under a Direct Primary law ? 
A. One of the registration days is set 


aside for the primary. The voter goes 
to the polls, registers and receives a ballot 
containing a list of the candidates. In 
some of the states, where the “open” 
primary is used, the voter is given a 
“blanket” ballot containing the names 


of the candidates of all the parties, but 
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in voting he must confine himself to the 
candidates of but one party. Under a 
“closed” primary the voter receives the 
ballot of only that party with which he 
declares himself to be affiliated. In 
either case he then retires to the booth 
and votes directly for the men of his 
choice. 

Q. How does a candidate get his name 
placed upon the primary ballot ? 

A. By the circulation of nomination 
papers, which must contain the signa- 
tures of a certain percentage of the total 
number of persons who voted for his 
party at the last election in the district 
in which the nomination is sought. For 
state officers this is usually fixed at 1 per 
cent., for congressional officers at 2 per 
cent., and for county and local officers at 
3 per cent. 

Q. Is a plurality or a majority vote at 
the primaries necessary for nomination ? 

A. As a rule, only a plurality vote is 
necessary. 

Q. Does this not result in minority 
nominations ? 

A. No. Actual results have shown 
that, as a rule, the requirement of a plu- 
rality under the Direct Primary results 
in majority nominations. In Minnesota, 
at the fall primaries in 1904, out of 211 
nominations, 195 were made by a majority 
vote, while the remaining 16 were made 
by an average of 37 per cent. of the party 
members. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at 
the city primaries of April, 1906, out of 
almost 200 nominations only 11 were 
made by a minority vote. 

Q. What are the provisions of a Direct 
Primary law which best conserve the in- 
terests of free government ? 

A. Experience has shown that every 
good Direct Primary law must be con- 
structed upon practically the same basis 
as are the most effective election laws: 
(1) It must be made compulsory upon 
all parties; (2) the Australian ballot 
must be used; (3) all parties must hold 
their primaries at the same time and 
place; (4) the city, county and state gov- 
ernments must bear all the expense: of 
conducting the primaries; (5) all pri- 


maries must be held under state regula- 
tion, in the same booths that are used in 
the subsequent elections, must be con- 
ducted by the same officials and must be 
kept open for the same length of time. 
The details of this law will vary accord- 
ing to the prevailing political conditions 
in those places in which the primary is 
introduced. 

Q. What is the object of the Direct 
Primary ? 

A. Its object is to give the people a 
better government by placing in their 
hands the power to nominate their party 
candidates. 

Q. Do not the people have this power 
under the legalized caucus ? 

A. No. Under a legalized caucus the 
voters do not nominate candidates, they 
only elect delegates, and a delegate, no 
matter how conscientious he may be, 
cannot represent the wishes of all, or 
even of a small portion, of his constitu- 
ents upon the candidates whose names 
are brought before the convention. Even 
though the delegates do try to nominate 
the best man, their efforts are usually 
foiled by the wild and reckless enthusiasm 
of the convention, in which deals and 
trades and the flagrant use of money and 
promises of future favor count far more 
than the fitness or ability of the respective 
candidates. 

Q. What have been the results of the 
Direct Primary where it has been tried ? 

A. It has universally proven to be sat- 
isfactory, as is shown (1) by the fact that 
it has never been abandoned where given 
a fair trial; (2) by its adoption and present 
use to a greater or less extent in thirty- 
two states of the Union; and (3) by the 
increasing demand for its adoption by 
the remainder of the states, as well as 
for its extension to all elective offices in 
those states where it now exists. 

There is no necessity for stating why 
the Direct Primary has brought out more 
voters to the primaries, or why it has 
succeeded in giving the people better 
government by destroying machine domi- 
nation and by making the officials re- 
sponsible to the voters instead of to the 
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boss and the ring, as is the case under the 
caucus system. Sufficient proof of these 
statements can be gotten by reference to 
those places where the Direct Primary 
has been tried. 

In Minneapolis, under one of the best 
legalized caucus systems in the United 
States, a little more than 8 per cent. of the 
voters took part in making the nomina- 
tions. Since the introduction of the 
Direct Primary in i900, more than 90 
per cent. of the people now nominate 
their party candidates. In St. Paul at the 
1906 spring primaries more than 80 per 
cent. of the voters attended the primaries. 
The Pioneer Press of that city said, March 
15, 1906: “Under the caucus and con- 
vention system the vote would not have 
been one-tenth of what it was Tuesday.” 
In Crawford county, Pennsylvania, where 
the Direct Primary first originated, an 
average of 73 per cent. of the voters have 
come out to the primaries held from 1868 
to 1900 (< ter figures are not obtainable) ; 
the average in the 25th Congressional 
District of the same state for the ten years 
preceding 1900 being 77 per cent. Ex- 
perience with the Direct Primary has 
shown that the people will turn out and 
that they will manifest an interest in the 
government if they are but given the op- 
portunity to do so. 

When such a large number of the 
voters take part in the primaries it is im- 
possible for the machine or the ring to 
dominate the political arena. They can- 
not control 70 per cent. or 80 per cent. of 
the voters under the primary as they do 
the 20 per cent. which attend the caucus. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the machine politician has always 
fought its introduction. From all over 
the country comes the convincing proof 
of actual results that the boss and the 
corruptionist have been abolished and 
that as a rule better candidates have been 
nominated by means of the Direct Pri- 
mary. The people want good govern- 
ment and good officials, and when they 
are given the power and the opportunity, 
they see to it that they get what they want. 

Q. But does not the Direct Primary 





give the rich candidate an advantage over 
the poor one ? 

A. The demand for the primary has 
come from the poor. It has been opposed 
by the rich. Under the caucus system, 
what advantages has the poor man? He 
cannot afford to pay the expense of run- 
ning for office, of buying delegates, etc., 
unless he is backed by the purse of some 
corporation which will gladly purchase 
his nomination in return for his favorable 
vote in the future. 

Q. Is not the Direct Primary cumber- 
some ? 

A. It has proven itself to be very simple 
in operation; indeed, much more simple 
and inexpensive than the caucus system. 

Q. What is the tendency of legislation 
dealing with the nomination of candidates ? 

A. Wisconsin, Oregon, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and North Dakota have Direct 
Primary laws, state-wide in scope. It is 
also in partial use in twenty-seven other 
states. In 1905 fourteen legislatures 
considered its adoption. Corporate in- 
fluence and politicians are fighting hard 
for the retention of the obsolete and in- 
efficient caucus system. But its death- 
knell has been sounded. It is no longer 
representative of the wishes of the people. 
It has become the tool of corporate influ- 
ence. It has made the delegate the main- 
shaft of the political machine. The peo- 
ple are demanding its repeal. They are 
demanding a voice in the government 
and in the selection of their party can- 
didates. The movement for the adop- 
tion of the Direct Primary is sweeping 
over the country like a wave. This agi- 
tation will not cease until its application 
and use have become as universal and as 
comprehensive as has its worthy predeces- 
sor, the Australian ballot. The latter 
drove the boss with his corrupting influ- 
ence from the election-booth; the Direct 
Primary drives him from the fountain- 
head of political power, the primary. It 
insures the inauguration of true repre- 
sentative government by efficient, capable 
officers, responsible in their official ca- 
pacity to the majority of the people. 

Madison, Wis. Ira Cross. 























THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By Wiimatre Porter CocKERELL. 


OMPANY H has been ordered out 

against the strikers! The word 
passed along among the men and 
women of Eldorado. It was the answer 
to demands and petitions from leading 
citizens, for Eldorado lived on the mines 
and the strike had lasted a month already. 

“TI had to let my parlor-maid go this 
morning,” Mrs. J. B. L. Powelson told 
a friend tearfully, “and if this insanity 
among the miners keeps up, I may have 
to part with Wilson’s assistant.” 

“Tt ’s terrible,” her friend replied, feel- 
ingly. “I’ve ordered the loveliest fur- 
raglan, and I can’t think what would 
happen if it should be sent home now. 
Fifteen hundred dollars is n’t much for a 
good fur, but Fred. would use the strike 
as an excuse for making an awful row!” 

But the power of the state had been 
called upon to see that such sacrifices were 
stopped, and groups of excited men 
gathered on the street-corners to discuss 


was 


this new phase of the labor war. Gerald- 
ine Langley had her coachman stop 
near one of these groups. 


“Bah! it ’s what we ’ve been wanting,” 
a young man said. “We'll shoot a few 
of the leaders and the thing is over. If 
the Governor had n’t been so weak-kneed, 
things would n’t have reached this pass.” 

“I’m glad of my chance,”—it was a 
mere boy who spoke, a soft-mouthed, 
wide-eyed youth,—-“I’ve promised my- 
self the lives of a dozen miners. Say, 
fellows, it ’s great!” 

An older man joined the group just in 
time to catch Johnson’s words. “There’s 
where youre right . . . the whole or- 
ganization of society is at stake . . . it’s 
the chance for you to show what you ’re 
made of . . . there ’s been a lot of talk 
about the craven-hearted, soft-bellied 
young men of to-day. Well, it’s up to 
Company H to show what ’s in them!” 

Geraldine leaned forward, her eyes 





ablaze. “They will,” she said, excitedly; 
“Company H will make good!” The 
men in the group turned toward her, and 
in the sudden silence the quick rattling of 
a drum was heard far down the street. 

“Hear the beat for assembly! Three 
cheers for Company H!” called someone 
from the rear of the crowd. The cheers 
were given with a will, and Geraldine 
stood up in her carriage and waved her 
silk scarf. She looked very radiant there, 
with uplifted bare arm and shining face. 

“Tf this is the spirit of our women, we 
have little to fear from the young men,” 
one old man said to another. They were 
both fat, with great protruding stomachs, 
and they waddled when they walked, 
but they clung to the idea that they rep- 
resented the best possible civilization. 

“ Quick, Peter,’ Geraldine said, “ drive 
to the College!” “I shall be the first to 
tell him,” she said to herself, and shut 
her eyes to better imagine the effect of 
her news. Someway it seemed to her 
excited imagination that she had lived 
her whole life only for this. Now she 
would see her lover a soldier in very truth. 
With the warm temper of her Irish grand- 
father, she had rejoiced in his sword and 
uniform, for the dramatic possibilities 
that they suggested, but now she was to 
see the fruition of her ideals. 

“ Quick, Peter, quick!” she command- 
ed. The horses seemed almost to creep, 
and, in fact, Peter held them back ju- 
diciously, while making a great show at 
speed. “And it’s not a little thing like 
the callin’ on the meeleshaw, the raison 
for sweatin’ the darlin’s,”’ he said to him- 
self, though he flourished his whip and 
called, “Hi! Hi!” in a soft, excited voice. 

The girl’s mind was full of pictures . . . 
the first, the best . . . it had always been 
so, and to-day had given it added mean- 
ing. It had suddenly become the fashion 
to belong to Company H, and David had 
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come to her in his new uniform. He 
had poked a bit of fun at himself, but 
she would not have it that way. “Take 
- off your belt,” she had said, rejoicing in 
his strength and vigor. Then she had 
kissed the belt and buckled it on again. 
“I have girded you for battle,”’—the 
words still sang in her ears; “You are 
my Knight now, and the West’s!” 

To-day, it was not a drama, but life! 
Her Knight and the West’s! 

The carriage stopped in front of the 
Chemistry Building and Geraldine hur- 
ried up the steps, and ran down through 
the long laboratory, into the private room 
where David Epsteen was at work. 

His room was a curious, cluttered-up 
place, with boxes of ore about on the 
floor, mixed in with coils of copper wire; 
tables, covered with test-tubes and beak- 
ers and bottles of reagents. Epsteen 
was smoking a stubby pipe, his dog from 
a corner noting with quick eyes his mas- 
ter’s every movement. 

“TI need something else in this blamed 
solution,” and he tilted a large porcelain 
dish back and forth. “You know what 
it is, Ramsey, you villain, but you won't 
tell.” The dog beat his tail on the floor 
with joy at being spoken to. “This 
may fix it,” and Epsteen lifted a bottle 
of sulphuric acid, which he added drop 
by drop. Geraldine came in, but he did 
not look up. 

“Ramsey and I have almost perfected 
the solution,” he said whimsically, and 
then he saw the girl’s face and the bottle 
fell with a crash. 

“What is it? 
he asked. 

“Your company is to start at once for 
the coal-mines. How proud you must 
be of the chance. O, I hate myself for 
being a girl!” 

Epsteen’s face went white, and she 
could feel how cold he was and see his 
face quiver. 

“You ’re not afraid?” Geraldine was 
trembling now, and the color was all gone 
from her face. To love a man who was 
afraid . . 
a woman would be worse. 


What has happened ?” 


. nothing that could come to 
Like a great 
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wave of freezing gas the thought went 
through her. 

“No, not that way,”’—the voice seemed 
far away and impersonal. “I could 
stand up and be killed for a good cause 
. . . though I’ve liked being alive .. . 
until now. But to lead the power of the 
state against men who want a little more 
life . . . just a little more daylight, per- 
haps . . . everything so one-sided, for 
we ’ve got to win with the state behind us 

. I can’t do it!” 

Geraldine’s eyes seemed frozen to his 
face. 

“TI am afraid,” he went on, “afraid of 
your scorn, of everybody’s hatred. I ’ve 
been dreading this hateful thing for days 
. . . but there ’s one thing sure for me: 
I can ’t fight the miners!” 

Geraldine sank down on a stool and 
buried her face in her arms. Epsteen 
put his arm across her shoulder, only to 
feel her flesh creep and cringe at his touch. 

“Do n't,” he begged. “Youcan ’t take 
sides with me; I’ve known that right 
along, but if you ’d only understand that 
I ’m doing a hard thing, and not hate me.” 

The girl looked up, her eyes wet but 
defiant. “I knew you had some curious 
notions; I felt it since you came back 
this fall. And father warned me. He 
said that socialism and anarchy were in 
the air, and that it would take everyone 
who lacked moral fiber, and that he was 
afraid for you.” 

“Will you listen,” David asked, “ while 
I tell you about my summer? I should 
have told you before, only I hoped there 
would be no need. I can ’t hope you ‘Il 
see my way, but if you could only feel 
that I must . . . stand away from the 
others.” 

Geraldine bowed her head, and David 
took it as permission and plunged into 
his story. 

“T started out with Newstead and 
Blair for a vacation trip on my new car. 
Well, Blair was driving one day, at a ter- 
rific pace, when a tire went flat and I was 
thrown into a ditch with a broken should- 
er and a twisted knee. There was a 
house near, a miner’s shanty . . . I was 
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there a month. The miner and his wife 
did everything possible for me, but I 
could see that the woman hated me. 

“*You must n’t mind her ways,’ the 
husband said to me one day; ‘Things 
have gone bad with us. I’m to blame 
. . - 1 could have saved her more if Id 
thought, but she thinks it’s all because 
we ’re poor. 

“* You see the baby were n’t ever very 
strong, and when it took heart-trouble 
nothin’ would save it. The doctor was 
foolish enough to say that it might live 
in California.’ The poor fellow’s voice 
broke when he added, ‘I hadn’t the 
money, but I reckon I wasn’t savin’ 
enough.’ 

“Geraldine, I could n’t look in that 
woman’s face after that without remem- 
bering the dead baby. I did n’t wonder 
she hated me. The price of my car would 
have given her boy a chance for life. 
That little pearl brooch you wear would 
bring enough at a pawn-shop to buy a 
ticket to the coast. 

“Your own brother’s life has been 
saved by a trip to the South more than 
once. How would you have felt if there 
had been no money to send him ?” 

“The idea of comparing my brother, 
with all his splendid possibilities, to a 
common miner’s child!” the girl spoke 
hotly. 

“You ought to see that the mother 
cared just the same.” 

“Bah,”—the girl shrugged her should- 
ers,—“such women can’t care in the 
same way. They always have more 


children than they want anyway. You're 
talking nonsense!” 

“Perhaps,” David answered sadly, 
“and there is no good going on . . . only 


I wish I could make you feel that woman’s 
sorrow. There were no more children 
for her . . . she had worked too hard 
before Benny came, the man told me. 
He blamed himself that he had n’t helped 
out, but how could he when he was work- 
ing twelve hours a day? Geraldine, you 
must see the awful pathos of it. The 


poor woman, maddened by the thought 
that we had used for luxury, money that 
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. it was an awful accusation I saw 
in her eyes . . . I resolved then that I 
would help on every man’s cause toward 
freedom and light.” 

“Toward bad whiskey and gambling,” 
the girl answered. “Ask my father and 
he will tell you that every hour’s reduction 
of work means added time for drink and 
carousal.” 

“To some miners, yes. Not to Joe 
Dallas and his kind. There are plenty 
of fine fellows at Houston,—clean, decent 
men who deserve a little of God’s good 
sunshine.” They both looked involun- 
tarily out across the campus, with its 
stretch of level greenness, and its vines 
and trees rich now with the glory of au- 
tumn coloring. Beyond were the moun- 
tains, one glorious peak reaching right 
up into the purple shadows. Geraldine 
moved nearer the window, and in a mo- 
ment Epsteen had her hand in his. “We 
love it, dear,” he pleaded, and through 
the window came the glad, sweet call of 
the meadow-lark and the hum of a bum- 
ble-bee in the hardy clover. 

“Why should we wish to shut others 
out from this? All the mines in the world 
might shut down, but the crimson and 
gold of the fall, the shadows of the hills, 
the warmth of the sun would remain. 
The world might be even richer in life, 
and that is all that is worth while.” 

He looked down upon her with infinite 
pleading in his eyes, strong, virile, and 
magnetic, and Geraldine found herself 
thinking his thoughts . . . of the rob- 
bery of men and women, and worst of 
all the robbery of little children. Tears 
stung her eyes. 

“It will be easier now that you under- 
stand,”” David said, but the softened 
face, showing delicate beauty in every 
line, beneath a glorious mass of auburn 
hair, touched now by the sunlight with 
reds and golds, made him a coward. “I 
cannot lose her; I will not give her up,” 
he thought bitterly, but a row of saddened, 
hardened faces came before the girl’s 
beauty and held him fast to his ideals. 

Geraldine drew her hand away and 
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shook off the influence of his pleading. 
“They will all scorn you so . . . You ‘ll 
only be asked to look out for the thugs 
and such like. Surely you’d be glad 
to protect life.” Epsteen shook his head. 

“They mean us to guard their scabs. 
To help bring into the country the lowest 
and vilest negroes and foreigners. There 
are too many such people among us now. 
Our mountain-men will one day curse 
this generation because, for a little gain, 
we provided them with such an ancestry.” 

Outside there was the steady tramp 
of soldiers, and down the street Company 
H marched, accompanied by a great 
multitude of people on foot or in carriages. 

Well, he would meet them fairly and 
squarely now, and he ran out to join the 
company on the street. Yes, they were 
all there, the young men with whom he 
had been boon companions, the women 
at whose houses he had been entertained, 
—and none of them would understand. 

A shout greeted him as he came down 
the steps. ‘The Company halted in front 
of the Chemistry Building and a man 
came forward from a great white auto- 
car, to harangue them on patriotism and 
their duty to their commonwealth. 

Epsteen spoke to the captain. “Im- 
possible; I could n’t hear of such a thing.” 
But Epsteen insisted. “You could say 
you let me out for the good of the service.” 
“Great heavens! Do you know what 
you ask? You’d be marked for life— 
it would be worse than having a cattle- 
brand upon you!” “But I can’t go; 
I’m quite determined upon that. I 
can ’t shoot down people I think in the 
right.” “ Well, I "ll give you the chance,” 
he said bitterly, and he stepped out in 
front of the soldiers. “If there is a man 
here who will not serve Eldorado in her 
hour of need, this is his chance for dis- 
missal.”” Epsteen stepped out of the 
ranks. 

“To hell with the coward!” yelied a 
man in the crowd, and, catching his ex- 
ample, the street rang with cries and 
shouts. 

“Down with him!” 
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“Mob him!” “Socialist!” 
chist!” “Coward!” 

“Thrash him! Killing’s too good 
for such!” 

“Friends,” said the captain, “no more 
of this! Leave him. The contempt of 
friends, repudiation by all who respected 
him, is punishment enough.” 

Epsteen looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but with a face that might 
have been carved from granite, so cold 
and gray it looked, he passed back into 
his laboratory. It was his last sight of it. 
He knew that Eldorado would never give 
him place again. He had been a traitor 
to his class. He did not care then; he 
was stunned with blows and he thought 
nothing else would move him, but when 
he turned to go he found Geraldine wait- 
ing for him on the porch. The crowd 
had passed on, but there were still echoes 
of cheering from far down the street. 

She held something outtohim. “Take 
it,” she said. “I hope I shall never see 
you again!” It was a plain little ring 
of Navajo silver. Geraldine’s mother 
had opposed an engagement while they 
were in college, but young hearts are not 
to be bound by convention. 

Epsteen took it in his great palm. 
Someway it awoke him to suffering again. 

“The poor, little thing,” he said sadly, 
and remembered the glowing triumph 
when he had at last persuaded her to 
wear it as a pledge. It brought back 
the fragrance of springtime and the ra- 
diance of a mountain moonlight. 

“Could n’t you,” he asked brokenly 
. . » “I should like to keep mine as a 
memory ... You mustn’t think I’d 
hold you to your pledge. But life seems 
pretty rough and our dream was very 
sweet i 

The girl had turned to go down the 
steps, with a look infinitely bitter and 
resolute on her face; still, without a word 
or a backward look, she held out her hand 
and took back the ring. 

It was just at dusk that Epsteen walked 
down to catch the Western Limited. 

He only glanced at the closed home 
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back among the trees, where Geraldine 
lived, but his dog’s quick sense told him 
that the girl who was his friend was near 
at hand. He knew that he was going 
away, so much of his master’s sorrow 
had penetrated his doggish brain, and 
now his tail hung limp between his legs 
and he shuffled as he walked. 

“We make a poor showing, Ramsey, 
old boy,” David said; “our enemies will 


rejoice, if they care enough to think of it, 
to see us so down in feather.” The dog 
rubbed against his master’s legs. He 
would have liked to have told him of the 
girl and her tears, but—well, perhaps it 
was as well that David could n’t know, 
for Geraldine belonged to the world in 
which he had lived—yesterday. 
Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 
Boulder, Colo. 


THE MOUNTAIN ROBBERS, THE FALSE GREAT CITI- 
ZENS, AND THE PLUNDERED PEOPLE 
OF THE PLAINS. 


A ParaB_e or THE Hovr. 


HERE was a certain great city on 

the edge of a mountain range. Now 
in the fastnesses of the mountains were 
certain bands of robbers who coveted the 
wealth of the people of the city of the 
plains. So they conspired together and 
sent emissaries into the city to certain 
men of wealth and position, and to them 
they said: 

“We will greatly increase your power 
and help you by the gift of much booty to 
gain political influence and increase of 
worldly goods, if you will allow us to 
name the men who shall be the watchers 
appointed to guard the entrances to the 
city.” 

But the wily men of power said: 

“It costs much money to make watch- 
ers of the men the people distrust.” 

“True,” replied the emissaries of the 
robbers, “but we will supply you with 
ample funds to conduct your campaign 
and we will rely entirely on our dexterity 
in recouping ourselves after the watchers 
are appointed, if you will but select the 
men who find favor in our eyes.” 

Then the great men who were called 
the leaders, and whom the vulgar called 
the “ bosses” covenanted with the robbers 
for the selection of faithless watchmen, 
knowing that thereby the city would be 
spoiled of millions of dollars for every 
thousand given to the leaders to maintain 


their power and their political machine. 
And it was so. After the faithless serv- 
ants were appointed they did even as the 
robbers desired and gave them the keys— 
called franchises—to the homes of all the 
people, both great and small, so that every 
man was robbed by the many bands; and 
when the people protested against their 
servants, the great men waxed indignant 
and said: 

“The men whom you accepted to guard 
the city have all power and have the right 
to say who shall enjoy the keys to the 
treasure-boxes. If you propose to set a 
guard upon your servants or try to prevent 
them from allowing the men of the moun- 
tains to enter at will, we will call you an- 
archists and will say you believe in mob- 
rule, and we will have our servants far 
and near denounce your proposals for 
self-protection as ‘half-baked’ proposi- 
tions ‘born of agitation.’” 

But the people took counsel together, 
saying: 

“Shall this, our city, become a govern- 
ment of bandits, bosses and cravens, or 
shall our people overthrow the corrupt 
bosses and take the keys away from the 
watchmen and establish a government 
of freemen, for freemen, and for the over- 
throw of the bandits ?” 

And they determined to be free. 
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Chorus of Muck-Makers alias High Financiers, Political Bosses and Office-Holding Servants of The 
Interests: ‘“‘If we can get a few more men like Taft to become a screen or fence for us, we can continue 
our work undisturbed; otherwise, the days of graft, high finance and political jobbery are well-nigh over.” 


Drawn by Ryan Walker expressly for THE ARENA. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE 
PHYSICAL 


Muck-Shielding The Hope of The Thieves 
and Corruptionists. 
N THE 24th of April Secretary Taft 
came to the rescue of the alarmed high 
financiers and corruptionists in an attempt to 
discredit the men and women who have been 
responsible for the awakening of the public 
conscience to a realization of the carnival of 
corruption that has been in full flower in re- 
cent years or since the political bosses and 
party machines have been captured by the 
great public-service corporations, the trusts 
and the high financiers who are bent on secur- 
ing special privileges and enjoying immunity 
for flagrant and continuous corrupt practices. 
The great thieves and master political traitors 
are in terror lest the present campaign of pub- 
licity shall be kept up and by means of con- 
tinued exposures the thieves and corruption- 
ists of the “interests” and their agents in gov- 
ernment shall receive their just dues. They 
realize that every exposure made by leading 
magazine writers that has resulted in an in- 
vestigation has not only substantiated the 
charges made and which were at first savagely 
denounced as lies and slanders, but that the 
sworn testimony adduced has so far exceeded 
the charges made by the magazine writers 
that the exposures which were formerly de- 
nounced as sensational appear tame in the 
light of the sworn testimony. Mr. Taft in 
his effort to give aid and comfort to the Odells, 
the Durhams, the Coxes, the Gorhams, the 
Penroses, the Aldriches, the Spooners, the 
Depews, the Ryans, the Perkinses, the Rog- 
erses, the Archbolds, the Rockefellers, and 
their ilk, said: 


“Just at present we have been passing 
through a siege of attacks upon our social and 
political system by gentlemen whom President 
Roosevelt has properly called the ‘men with 
the muck-rake.’ They attribute corrupt mo- 
tives without proof, and by dwelling on in- 
stances of evil they destroy, or seek to destroy, 
the sense of proportion of their readers and 
hearers in a general condemnation of society 


PRESERVATION OF THE 
LIFE OF THE NATION. 


MORAL AND 


at large. . . . The denunciations of the ‘muck- 
rakers’ have reached such a point that a re- 
action has set in. Their eyes have become 
so dull that they have not realized that every- 
thing they say is now discounted by the public 
as born of a desire to be sensational at the 
expense of fact and the expense of justice.” 


It will be noticed that all the apologists for 
the grafters and the corruptionists, all the 
stand-patters who fear that the people will 
become tired of beholding the corruption that 
is making the trusts, the corporations and the 
political machines all-powerful engines of op- 
pression and moral degradation, and who 
would therefore have us leave the corruption- 
ists to work undisturbed even though they 
destroy the Republic, denounce the magazine 
and newspaper exposures as irresponsible and 
untrue, as charging corrupt motives without 
adducing facts, etc. But each and all of these 
would-be protectors of the corruptionists are 
very careful not to name the irresponsible 
writers or at the same time to show wherein 
their statements are false. And there is a 
reason for this. Like the men they would 
shield, they know and know full well that the 
exposures are true. They know that if the 


“writers had been guilty of slander or muck- 
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raking, in the sense they would have the public 
accept the term, they would have been prompt- 
ly prosecuted for criminal libel. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair, after publishing his 
powerful novel, The Jungle, was freely de- 
nounced in the muck-shielding dailies and 
his charges declared to be 95 per cent. false. 
But he has repeated his charges, making them 
specific and detailed and has substantiated 
his claim of systematic violation of the law 
on the part of Mr. Armour in such a manner 
as to imperil the health of the people, in one 
of the most searching, calm, dispassionate 
and convincing articles that has appeared in 
any magazine in recent years.* He has mar- 
shaled an overwhelming and irrefutable array 


*See “The Condemned-Meat Industry,” by Upton 
Sinclair, in Everybody's Magazine for May, 1906. 











Rogers, in New York Herald. 
MAKES HIM FEEL SMALL. 


of evidence and has publicly challenged Mr. 
Armour to give him a chance to prove his as- 
sertions in the criminal courts. But Mr. 
Armour discreetly prefers to have his muck- 
shielders denounce Mr, Sinclair rather than 
to face the brilliant young author in the courts. 
His only answer, as Mr. Sinclair observes, 
has been more advertisements of his products. 

Already one of the fruits of Mr. Sinclair’s 
exposure is seen in a drastic bill being intro- 
duced into Congress by Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana, which is said to have the support of 
the administration. The measure seeks to 
render impossible the abuses which Mr. Sin- 
clair had pointed out existed, by establishing 
the strictest kind of government regulation of 
’ all the packing business and the inspection of 
all meat and meat products, for interstate as 
well as foreign commerce. If such a bill shall 
be enacted into a law, Mr. Sinclair will through 
his novel and exposés, which have already sub- 
jected him to so much calumny from the muck- 
shielders, have been the means of performing 
an inestimable service to the public. 

When Mr. Lawson made his charges against 
the insurance companies he was roundly de- 
nounced as a reckless and slanderous libeller 
of great and honorable business institutions 
presided over by the most eminently respected 
American citizens; but the revelations brought 
out at the Armstrong investigation were such 
as to dwarf into insignificance all Mr. Law- 
son’s charges. 

When Henry D. Lloyd and later Miss Tar- 
bell exposed the Standard Oil Company, they 
were denounced as libellers and slanderers, 


the Mirror of the Present. 


but Commissioner Garfield has 
vindicated their charges in his 
official report. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has long posed as one 
of the eminently respectable and 
honorable public-service corpor- 
ations, as it is also the greatest 
corporation in the United States, 
“richer even than the Standard 
Oil Company and with more 
tangible assets than the Steel- 
Trust.” It has vigorously as- 
serted that it had a clean bill 
of health, yet the sworn evi- 
dence recently brought out by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has revealed the fact 
that the corporation is reeking 
with foul corruption. The tes- 
timony, as the New York World editorially 
pointed out on May 22d, shows “that high 
officials, superintendents and managers, Pres- 
ident Cassatt’s son and assistant, owned stock 
in coal companies and favored their own com- 
panies with special rates and facilities at the 
expense of the Pennsylvania stockholders, of 
the competing coal-men and of the public. A 
general system of blackmail grew from these 
relations.” 

And so wherever and whenever exposures 


have been followed by any kind of investiga- 
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tion save those of palpable white-washing 
committees, they have resulted in more than 
vindicating the men and women who are ren- 
dering an inestimable service to the nation by 
faithfully exposing the vast sea of corruption 
in and out of government since the “system” 
or the high financiers, the corporations and 
the trusts have undertaken to man and operate 
the ship of state. And only through the faith- 
ful and persevering continuance in these vitally 
essential exposures, wherever there is corrup- 
tion, robbery, graft and cruel and unjust ex- 
ploitation of the people, can the Republic be 
rescued from the grip of the thieving interests 
and corruptionists or the government be saved 
from the treason of the servants of corpora- 
tions, who are betraying the people while with 
honeyed words they are seeking to further 
blind them to the crimes that they hope to 
keep screened. 

In bold contrast to the discreditable attempts 
of the office-seeking opportunist politicians 
who are endeavoring to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, or keep in with the peo- 
ple while doing precisely that which the cor- 
ruptionists are most anxious to have them do, 
is the stand being bravely taken by the pro- 
foundly thoughtful and sincerely conscien- 
tious students of political economy. They 
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Bartholomew, in Minneapolis Journal. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
The Trusts Seeing Things. 
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Naughton, in Duluth Herald. 
“ CROWDING THEM OUT.” 


know that to-day the most vital thing for 
America is to prevent the aroused conscience 
of the people from being lulled to sleep while 
the muck remains practically undisturbed. 
They know that there is no more dangerous 
enemy of the Republic to-day than the muck- 
shielder. Among these eminent economists 
who recognize that the hope of the Republic 
lies in the constant exposure of rascality until 
the thieves and corruptionists are driven from 
high places in the business and political world, 
is the distinguished economist, author and 
lecturer, John Graham Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
occupies a front rank among the conscience- 
element of the scholarly thinkers who have 
given years of study to social and economic 
problems. He is a man of broad education. 
After graduating from the Harvard Divinity 
School he spent some years in the Universities 
of Berlin, Jena and Freiburg. Later he be- 
came a lecturer on economic subjects in Har- 
vard University and still later served as an 
expert for the United States government in 
the Labor Department. He is to-day presi- 
dent of the National Consumers’ League. 
His notable volume, Social Unrest, is, says the 
editor of the New York Independent, “ perhaps 
the best analysis of present-day politico-socio- 
logical tendencies in America.” In a recent 
issue of the New York Independent Mr. Brooks 
has replied at length to the systematic attempts 
to discredit those who are compelling the peo- 
ple to take cognizance of the traitors and the 
corruptionists in governmental life. His ar- 
ticle is one of the most important and broad- 
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visioned discussions of this subject that has 
appeared in print. It should be read by every 
thinking man and woman in the great Repub- 
lic. So important, indeed, are the utterances 
that we make the following extended quota- 
tions from the essay, which is entitled “Still 
the Muck-Rake”: 


“In the spring of 1903 the New York Eve- 
ning Post prepared its statement of political 
and business lewdness in Rhode Island. The 
exposure was as pitiless as it was true to the 
fact. Even to the fool that runs, it made clear 
the cancerous spots in our national life. Where 
politics touches those forms of business that 
are entrenched by unfair or stolen privileges, 
disease follows with a swift foot. It is a thing 
for national sackcloth and ashes that it has 
taken us so long really to look this ugly fact 
in the face. 


“Strangely enough, it has been left to a 
group of young journalists to tell the story so 
that even our great well to do averages are 
startled into attention. They have been 
forced to listen. With felicitous departure 
from all academic timidities these new in- 
structors have camped in the market and the 
mine; with lobby and legislative committee, 
reporting straight and without fear the thing 
that is. 

“It is as shabby as it is cowardly of us to 
condemn what is best in the work of these 
new messengers, because necessarily open to 





Naughton, in Duluth Herald. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 


of the Present. 


this or that fault—as of ‘sensationalism’ or 
‘inadequate investigation.’ The best of this 
group are doing the highest and most saving 
moral work in this country. 

“The clergy should be doing it, but as a 
class they have lost their chance. They are 
condemned to give out counsel from a dis- 
tance too safe and protected. 


“Why at last in the seats of the mighty is 
there anxiety? When the Evening Post, and 
later, Steffens, told plain tales of Rhode Island 
rottenness; a rottenness so expansive as to 
include among its causes her most petted po- 
litical leader, as well as franchise magnates 
and much gig aristocracy of Providence. 
Why did none of them strike back? That an 
attack so definite, so personal, so charged 
with criminal accusation should be flouted 
and ignored is more sinister than the charge 
itself. Think of a social condition in which 
one can afford to keep silence before such in- 
dictment! 


“No one flinched in the least at the first ir- 
refutable proof in general terms that where 
the business of special privilege impinged 
upon politics, politics is corrupted. The su- 
preme service of these journalists is in giving 
concrete and intelligible illustration to the 
larger general fact. 


“It is quite momentous to get the main 
proposition into our heads that, if any cor- 
porate privileges (lighting, transportation, 
mining, Beef-Trust) once develops the power 
of great speculative gains, they not only soak 
the public, but immeasurably worse, they 
must corrupt a swarm of attendant politicians 
in city, State and nation. At this stage of the 
discussion, it is either a very dense or preju- 
diced person who denies this fact. Far more 
momentous is it to turn this proposition into 
definite material for propaganda. 


“Yet several years of this task work were 
necessary before a public, long drugged by 
the phrases of our competitive ethics, began 
to waken. From every quarter the signs of 
this awakening are at hand. It is the begin- 
ning of the revolt of which I first spoke. It is 
so unmistakable that those same seats of the 
mighty are felt by the sitters to be insecure. 
They were, of course, the last to waken, and 
like one roughly aroused before dawn, they 
stagger a little to get their bearings. 
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With senatorial gravity we 
are admonished to be on 
our guard against the de- 
famer of dignities. Others 
are on the alert, angered, 
grieved, pathetic, accord- 
ing to temperament. The 
steel of St. George has at 
last struck home, but they 
will not have him so nam- 
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ed. He is to be ‘The Man 
With the Muck-Rake.’ 
“This we might have 
learned from every page 
of really vital reform his- 
tory. Every shining name 
on the frontier of social 
change was a man with 
the muck-rake. To Eng- 
lish factory-owners, in 
1830, such a one was 
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ert Owen to the Bishop of 
Exeter and all his kind. 
William Cobbett and the 
doughtiest knights who tilted against the rot- 
ten boroughs worked in muck with the same 
implement, because the muck was there. To 
the whole landlord gentry, Cobden and Bright 
were no better in the early forties. Midway 
in the century, Charles Kingsley, Hughes, 
Ludlow, and even the saintly Maurice, were 
set upon by English sweaters with a virulence 
hard, at this distance, even to understand. 
“To four-fifths of Boston’s élite, Garrison 
and Sumner were men with the muck-rake. 
“The crisis in England in 1832, or our own 
in 1861, was no whit graver than that we now 
face. The one hope is that we are becoming 
conscious of the evil. It is this which at last 
frightens the politician and the freebooter. 
“Nothing now concerns the American peo- 
ple quite so vitally as to understand the issue 
at stake. 
“The real work for the man with the rake 
is just begun. Largely by mere fortuity of a 
pinched stock gamester and a family quarrel 
we have had the insurance sore opened, but 
are we so smitten by blindness as to think for 


THE GRAFT EPIDEMIC. 
With Explanatory Diagram. 


an instant that the speculation excesses of 
insurance companies constitute the only sore, 
or the most dangerous one ? 

“The probing of railroad abuses is known 
by every competent person to be in its initial 
stages. That the express companies should 
have thus far gone scot free is humiliating, 
but there is no hope for this new or unfinished 
task except through the agency of those who 
will have to bear the stigma of the muck- 
rake. 

“What now is most to be feared is also a 
well-worn story in the history of political and 
economic reform. When blood is let, when 
once disturbed vested interests are driven to 
their defense, the commonest device is to vil- 
ify the agitators. 


“The man with the muck-rake at his lowest 
is not our peril. Our peril is in seeing too 
late what it means to have democratic gov- 
ernment in control of speculative business 
interests powerful enough to silence or make 
servile the twenty strongest men in our most 
dignified political body. 
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“Who has heard from a soul of them one 
searching or indignantly effective protest 
against evils known as thoroughly as Ohio 
Senators knew their partnership with a crea- 
ture like Cox of Cincinnati ? 

“The reasons for this dumb subservience 


constitute a peril compared to which the muck- 
rake is innocent as a child’s toy. 

“Upon nothing does the public safety and 
a cleaner public life more depend than upon 
the unflinching continuance of this brave 
surgery.” 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE WHOLESALE POISONERS OF A 
NATION’S FOOD. 


VERY little while enthusiastic critics 
imagine that they have discovered a 

new Uncle Tom’s Cabin in some work of fiction 
that strikes at the real evils of the day; but 
we believe, in the light of present happenings, 
we are warranted in predicting that what Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was to the anti-slavery move- 
ment, Upton Sinclair’s masterful historic ex- 
posé of the work of the criminal beef-trust, 
The Jungle, is to the popular uprising against 
the greatest of all slaveries that has blighted 
our Republic—the slavery of the people to 
the plundering and corrupt trusts and public- 
service corporations—the new feudalism of 
sordid commercialism. The story of the 
battle waged by this young David against the 
Goliath of the condemned-meat industry and 
the Philistine hosts that are beholden to the 
beef-trust and other lawless corporations, 
would make a story thrilling in interest as is 
The Jungle. It would also incidentally ex- 
pose the mendacity of the controlled press 
and “kept” editors of certain great dailies in a 
manner that ought forever to destroy the in- 
fluence of those sanctimonious moral harlots 
who have striven so strenuously to shield the 


'beef-trust in the work of poisoning the Ameri- 


can people with diseased, spoiled, filthy and 
chemically doctored meats. More than that, 
it would show most appallingly how Congress- 
men and Senators are the lackeys of the beef- 
trust in seeking to prevent legislation aimed 
to protect the people from being fed on hog- 
cholera lard, trichina pork, tuberculosis beef 
and from being compelled to run the risk of 
eating spoiled meat prepared in filthy quarters, 
if they buy and consume the products of those 
who have gained a virtual monopoly of the 
meat market of America. Space and time 
prevent our giving our readers at present any- 
thing like a full account of the most important 
facts that have come to light as a result of the 
publication of The Jungle; but a few things 


bear so intimately upon the moral and physica 
health of the people that some brief citations 
are called for in a record like “The Mirror of 
the Present.” 


“The Jungle’’ Causes The President to 
Investigate Packingtown. 


A general clamor had been raised by the 
corrupt bosses and the criminal rich who were 
terror-stricken at the revelations being made 
of graft and corruption due to the union of the 
public-service corporations, the trusts and 
high financiers with political party bosses and 
partisan machines, and especially was this 
terror felt by the machine-masters of the Re- 
publican party. Their relation with privi- 
leged wealth and the great criminal trusts 
was so intimate and of so confidential a nature 
that there could be no general house-cleaning 
in any direction without danger of grave dis- 
closures that would lead an aroused and be- 
trayed people, regardless of party, to scourge 
the recreant from power. The insurance 
trail of corruption had led to Bliss and Cortel- 
you, to Odell and Platt, and wherever inves- 
tigations were had, the exposures that pre- 
ceded them proved insignificant compared 
with the revelations that followed. Hence 
the cry went forth that the men and women 
who were tearing aside the robe of respecta- 
bility that screened the thieves and grafters, 
and revealed the riot of corruption that was 
permeating the business and political world, 
must be discredited. 

Now just at that time The Jungle appeared 
and Mr. Armour ran into print with the most 
positive, circumstantial and unequivocal de- 
fence of the packing industry, giving the lie 
to the charges that had been brought against 
the beef-packers at every turn. Mr. Armour 
posed as a pillar of the business world and of 
society, and he was a liberal contributor to the 
Republican machine campaign fund. Hence 
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if his denial was even measurably true, The 
Jungle offered a splendid opportunity for those 
who wanted to discredit the literature of ex- 
posure to strike a telling blow. Mr. Sinclair 
had been sneered at and his statements round- 
ly denied by men of wealth and position, and 
President Roosevelt finally determined to in- 
vestigate. 


The Plutocratic Press Becomes a Voice for 
The Beef-Trust. 


Almost immediately the reactionary and 
plutocratic press began a campaign of educa- 
tion in favor of the beef-trust and to discredit 
the brave young man who had torn the veil 
aside that screened the most infamous of all 
the representatives of modern sordid com- 
mercialism,—infamous because for the lure 
of gold the trust magnates have put the lives 
of the people in jeopardy. Mr. Sinclair is- 
sued a statement to the American press in 
which he thus referred to this campaign in 
behalf of the beef-trust, carried on by certain 
journals that pretend to be thoroughly re- 
spectable: 


“Three or four weeks-ago the newspapers 
of the country were printing a dispatch to the 
effect that President Roosevelt had made an 
investigation and convinced himself of the 
falsity of the charges made in The Jungle, 
and that he proposed to make its author the 
center of his ‘Man with the Muck-Rake’ 
speech. The basis of this story was a two- 
column dispatch, which was printed in the 
Chicago Tribune on April 10th, signed by its 
Washington correspondent. In this dispatch 
these statements were made positively, and 
with every appearance of authority, as coming 
directly from the President and at his desire; 
and from first to last the story was a fabrication. 

“Tt was one more illustration of how the 
Beef-Trust fights. For nearly two years now 
I have been contending against these secret 
influences.” 


The author of The Jungle next refers at 
length to his reply to Mr. Armour in Every- 
body’s Magazine and to the way the beef-trust 
magnates met his clear-cut and circumstantial 
evidence. 


“The Chicago Tribune correspondent,” 
says Mr. Sinclair, “said that I made charges 
of knavery and crime, and had no facts to 
back them up. 

“I gave some of the facts in the May num- 





Macauley, in the New York World. 


“YOU'RE ALL RIGHT!” 


ber of Everybody's Magazine, in my article 
entitled ‘The Condemned-Meat Industry; A 
Reply to Mr. J. Ogden Armour.’ 

“Tf you will read this article you will ob- 
serve that I have indulged in no rhetoric in 
the course of it. I have used no adjectives 
and called no names. I have tried to make 
it read like a legal brief. There are no asser- 
tions of my own; there is nothing to be taken 
upon my own word; there are affidavits and 
chemists’ analyses, official reports and inde- 
pendent investigations—all facts. 

“And what has been Mr. Armour’s answer 
to this evidence? What has he had to say to 
the newspapers about it ? 

“More advertisements! 

“Every time that a campaign of exposure 
against the Chicago packers has begun in the 
magazines they have spent literally millions 


of dollars in advertisements. 


“For do not make any mistake about the 
meaning of this thing which I have called 
“The Condemned-Meat Industry’—it means 
murder! 

“The selling for human food of the carcasses 
of cattle and swine which have been condemn- 
ed for tuberculosis, actinomycosis and gan- 
grene; the converting of such carcasses into 
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sausage and lard; the preserving of spoiled 
hams with boric and salicylic acid; the color- 
ing of canned and potted meats with aniline 
dyes; the embalming and adulterating of 
sausages—all of these things mean the dealing 
out to hundreds and thousands of men, women 
and children of a sudden, horrible and agoniz- 
ing death. 

“One hundredth part of what I have 
charged ought, if it is true, to be enough to 
send the guilty man to the gallows. 

“One hundredth part of what I have 
charged ought, if it is false, to be enough to 
send me to prison. 

“If the things which I have charged are 
false, why has Mr. Armour not sued me for libel ? 

“All that I ask of Mr. Armour is a chance 
to prove my charges in court. Is he afraid 
to give me the chance ?” 


In New England the papers that sinned 
especially in regard to voicing what the beef- 
trust spread broadcast were the Boston T'ran- 
script, notably in its edition of April 14th, 
and later the Boston Herald in editorial notes 
that appeared from time to time. 


The Report of The President's Investigat- 
ing Committee. 


At length the report was made and it proved 
so overwhelmingly confirmatory of the main 
contention of Mr. Sinclair’s circumstantial 
story and his arraignment of Mr. Armour in 
Everybody’s Magazine that there was nothing 
left for the administration but to demand that 
the American people should be protected 
from the men whose practices made body- 
snatchers and ghouls highly respectable in 
comparison. 

Presumably at the suggestion of the admin- 
istration, Senator Beveridge of Indiana in- 
troduced a provision that became a rider to 
the agricultural appropriation bill, aimed at 
compelling the beef-trust to cease from selling 
the American people diseased meats or their 
spoiled products, or from otherwise placing 
the health of the nation in jeopardy through 
filthy and unsanitary conditions surrounding 
the preparation of food products and the adul- 
terating and doctoring of the same with poison- 
ous and injurious substances. 

The idea of preventing the trust from un- 
loading cholera-hogs or pigs infected’ with 
trichina, or tuberculosis cattle upon the Amer- 
ican people, or of preventing them selling 
doctored and spoiled meat, was promptly 
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resented by the trust that has been so liberal 


with its campaign contributions to the machine 
political organizations in city, state and na- 
tion. But the President intimated that he 
would publish the entire report of his commis- 
sioners if the trust fought the measure. This 
appears to have proved sufficient to prevent 
any open warfare. That they, however, re- 
doubled their activity was immediately ap- 
parent from the fact that Congress, the Senate 
and the White House were flooded with hun- 
dreds of telegrams from the cattle raisers 
whom the beef-trust had frightened; while 
the various representatives of the people from 
the state of Illinois were quick to act as lackeys 
for the trust. The press reports declared 
that Senators Hopkins and Cullom were very 
active. Cullom called at the White House 
in behalf of the trust. So also, it was stated, 
did Speaker Cannon and Congressmen Lori- 
mer and Madden. It is said, however, that 
when the President stated to them the result 
of the investigation of his commission they 
were unable to oppose the provisions of the 
Beveridge bill, which was promptly passed by 
the Senate. The packers, however, appear 
to have immediately redoubled their efforts 
to emasculate the Beveridge amendment. On 
June Ist the Boston Herald’s Washington 
dispatches state : 


“The House leaders are going ahead in 
their plans to materially change the Beveridge 
rider. A substitute has been’ drawn by Rep- 
resentatives Wadsworth and Lorimer of the 
House agricultural committee, and was shown 
to-day to Senator Beveridge. He denounces 
it as an effort ‘to butcher his amendment for 
the butchers.’ He says the substitute ‘evis- 
cerates’ the original provision, and predicts 
the substitute will never pass the House. 

“The work of Wadsworth and Lorimer 
has been forwarded to Chicago for perusal 
of the packers, who, Mr. Lorimer said to-day, 
have been running their business at a loss for 
three or four years, and are now anxious to 
have a meat inspection law passed and then 
be forgotten by the public for awhile. 

“Its leading features are placing the cost 
of inspection upon the government, making 
inspection permissible rather than.mandatory, 
and taking from the secretary of agriculture 
the power to absolutely condemn meat in 
interstate commerce which inspectors have 
rejected. It also provides for appeals to the 
courts.” 
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In the Mirror 
Mr. Sinclair's Second Statement to The 
Public. 


Mr. Sinclair, when he found the new tactics 
of the trust in trying to afford excuses to their 
agents in Congress and to the machine polit- 
ical bosses for the emasculation of the Bever- 
idge proposed legislation, by frightening the 
cattle-raisers and getting them to telegraph 
to Washington, issued a strong and able state- 
ment which is so germane to this important 
controversy that we quote somewhat at length: 


“A despatch from Washington to the New 
York Sun declares that the Chicago packers 
are endeavoring to swerve the President from 
his resolve to secure reforms in the meat- 
packing industry; that they have depressed 
prices and put the screws upon the ‘live-stock 
interests,’ with the result that the latter are 
‘delugirig members of Congress and even the 
White House with telegrams asking that the 
fight against the so-called trust be called off. 
~~ s than 700 telegrams have been received 

e White House since Senator Beveridge 
iddoduced his bill proposing Governmental 
inspection of all the meat-packing plants of 
the country. 

“I have not the least idea that this trick 
will succeed. . . . Nevertheless I think it 
right that the people should realize the mean- 
ing of this latest move of the conspiracy 
against their lives and health. 

“For decades there has been developing 
in Chicago, entirely unrestricted and unheed- 
ed, a system whereby the public was made to 
buy and consume all the diseased and tainted 
meat that could be gathered from the five 
million farms of this country. When I first 
went to Packingtown I found that the system 
had reached a stage where the public had been 
educated to ignorance—not merely as to the 
practices that existed, but even to the laws 
concerning them. 


“I wrote a book to tell the truth about it., 


The packers tried to bribe me, and to intimi- 
date me; they set detectives after me, and 
tried to influence my publishers not to bring 
out the book. They filled the press with lies 
about me, and even sent to newspapers to 
prevent the book’s being reviewed. 

“And then the President read it; and when 
he began an investigation, they started the 
story that he was investigating me, to get ma- 
terial to attack me. And for months they 
were able to make the country believe this 
grotesque yarn, 
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“And meantime they were cleaning up in 
front of his commission. I got information 
from a superintendent at Armour’s as to the 
precise room in which they ‘doctored’ spoiled 
hams; but they had stopped ‘doctoring’ 
spoiled hams! A night watchman for one of 
the ‘Big Three,’ who is giving me information, 
writes as follows: “They knew just when the 
two new commissioners were to be out, and 
extra men were working half the night getting 
ready.” 

“And then they sent a man to try and in- 
fluence this cofamission. I violate no con- 
fidence in saying that much, for I have it in 
a letter from a newspaper reporter, who was 
told it by the man they sent. 

“And now that all these tricks have failed, 
they put the screws on the poor cattle-raisers 
and set them to telegraphing! 

“Much cause the cattle-raiser has to love 
the Beef-Trust, and to pull its chestnuts out 
of the fire! For years the packers have been 
beating down the prices of beef on the hoof, 
ruining the industry in whole states. They 
caused forty banks to fail in Iowa in a single 
month. It has been their regular practice 
to raise prices to induce big shipments, and 
then lower them, and scoop in all the cattle 
in sight. And it is these same cattle-men who 
have often been stuck in Chicago without 
money to get home by freight, who are now 
set to telegraphing the President in behalf of 
the Condemned-Meat Industry! 

“Just a few facts to show how the packers 
treat these cattle-men. Dr. William K. 
Jaques of Chicago, who was for two years at 
the head of the city inspection in that city, 
writes me as follows: 

“**Quarantined meat is that which has been 
suspected of disease on the hoof, but after 
slaughter has been found to be good. The 
law provides that this is to be sold at auction. 
The chief meat-inspector was employed by 
one of the packers to buy this meat. A ring 
was made and the bids were in writing and 
the meat was always obtained at a small fig- 
ure. The chief meat-inspector could ride 
through the yards, pick out the finest beef and 
quarantine it; after it was killed get it at his 
own price for the packers. When it was 
stated that I would make these bids open, it 
was intimated that I might come into the 
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ring. 
“The newspaper dispatch “above quoted 
says that two cattle-experts called on the Pres- 
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B- Where. condemned animals went iv 
B- Where police now think crime occurred 


C- How Condemned animals Game out 
DRaminene persons wearing The: Sign-That -Wont-Come- Off 
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Te -Whes Lucena Borgia was last seen: 


DOTTED LINE SHOWS ROUTE TAREN BY CANNED MEAT. CONSUMER 


till I can get them on the 
cars I will pay you a good 
price for them.” And so 
he did. Some time after 
this I met the hog-buyer 
and asked him how he 
came out on the deal. He 
said: “Two of them died 
on the way to Chicago, 
but I came out all right.””” 

“I wonder if there is 
any connection between 
that story and the one 
published in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner of March 
23d last, telling how all 
the inmates of an orphan 
asylum in Vallejo were 
poisoned by a can of 
Swift & Company’s ‘Jew- 
el’ brand of lard? Or 
another dispatch, which 
I clipped from the New 
York Times only last 
Wednesday, telling how 
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THE MEAT SCANDAL. 
With Explanatory Diagram. 


ident and told him that everything in Packing- 
town was all right. If they did that, they 
said what they knew was false, for there is not 
a cattle-man in the United States who does not 
know that what I have charged about the 
Condemned-Meat Industry is true. The 
President knows it too, for he has the report 
of his commissioners. 

“It is a business that has grown up with 
the trust system of large-scale slaughtering 
and refrigerator-car distribution; so that now 
all the old, dried-up, diseased and crippled 
cattle, which formerly were buried in the 
farmer’s back-lot, are gathered up and shipped 
to the nearest trust-factory to be converted 
into some kind of food. 

“There is no secrecy at all about this—you 
can go there to Packingtown and see them; 
you can ’t go there and fail to see them, if you 
know what a sick cow is, and are honest enough 
to admit it. Among the hundreds of letters 
I have received about these matters is one 
from a farmer in Minnesota, who writes: 

““*One day a hog-buyer came to my place 
and said: “Have you any sick hogs to sell ?” 
I answered, “ Yes, nearly all my hogs are down 
with the cholera.” He said: “If they live 


family in Millville, New 

Jersey, were nearly killed 

by ptomaines as a re- 
sult of eating boiled ham? 

“Eight years ago the United States govern- 
ment made a practical test of the products of 
the Condemned-Meat Industry. It took 
many thousands of able-bodied men and iso- 
lated them in Cuba, and forced them to eat 
packing-house tinned meat. And the death- 
rate that followed caused a national scandal. 
Everybody who is on the ‘inside’ in Chicago 
knows that the Beef-Trust spent literally 
millions of dollars to hush up the facts. 


“The newspaper dispatch says that the 
demand for meat is falling off as a result of 
my agitation, and that this is the reason the 
stock-raising interests are sending telegrams. 
That is true, and it is the first true statement 
the Beef-Trust has sent out in its war on me. 
. . » One of my agents who is now at work 
in Packingtown states upon the authority of a 
superintendent that Armour & Company’s 
business has fallen off thirty or forty per cent., 
and that the big firms are no longer marketing 
their goods under their own names, but are 
sending them out under false labels. 

‘Naturally Mr. Armour is vexed at seeing 
his criminal profits disappearing.” 
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The New York World on One Phase of The 
Scandal. 

The New York World for May 28th, in 
speaking of Illinois’ shame in that the state 
government no less than the municipal gov- 
ernment of Chicago was complacent to the 
great campaign-contributing trusts rather 
than jealous of the life and health of the citi- 
zens, also thus refers to the humiliating spec- 
tacle of United States senators and congress- 
men acting as willing servants for the mal- 
odorous embalmed-beef magnates: 


“But Illinois is too kind-hearted to incon- 
venience the Beef-Trust. And when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by means of a private investi- 
gation, satisfies himself that the reports of 
disgraceful conditions in the packing-houses 
are true in the main, and when he uses this 
information to bring about the enactment of 
an adequate Federal meat-inspection law, 
Senator Cullom, Speaker Cannon, Repre- 
sentative Madden and Representative Lorimer 
march dutifully over to the White House and 
intercede in behalf of the Beef-Trust. 

“The State of Illinois shares the moral guilt 
of the packers for every ounce of diseased 
meat sent out of Chicago.” 


And on May 30th the same great daily had 
this to say editorially: 


“The packers still exercise tremendous 
political influence. Witness how the Speaker 
of the House and a United States Senator and 
a party of Illinois Representatives zealously 
trotted over to the White House to intercede 
with the President, and how another Chicago 
Representative, without specifying a single 
fact in defense, denied point-blank all the 
charges against the packers. Plainly local 
sentiment has not yet been aroused or has not 
yet made itself felt. Yet worse blindness and 
dishonesty have been publicly and directly 
charged against the Chicago inspectors than 
against those in the Government’s employ. 
It is reasonable to assume that conditions have 
been no better in Omaha and Kansas City.” 


The Washington dispatches to the Boston 
Herald show how determined though under- 
handed is the fight being made by the corrupt 
trust. Among other significant statements 
is one showing how Speaker Cannon and all 
his Illinois Republican colleagues are labor- 
ing to modify the bill so as to meet the wishes 
of the beef-packers. The dispatch states 
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that “they dare not kill the rider, but astute 
lawyers have been called in to suggest how 
it can be modified.” 

United States Senator Hopkins is also rep- 
resented as being especially active in the inter- 
ests of the beef-trust. From the course that 
has been pursued by Illinois senators and 
congressmen, it is not difficult for the people 
to see who are the real masters of these so- 
called popular representatives. Their own 
actions are eloquently proving the truth of 
David Graham Phillips’ charges against the 


recreant senators. 
What Will be The Outcome? 


At this writing, June 2d, it is impossible to 
predict the outcome, but the published reports 
in the papers on the morning of May $lst 
are far from reassuring as to there being no 
modification so as to satisfy the corrupt trust. 
Evidently encouraged by the President’s 
surrender on the rate bill, the packers and 
their army of aides in Congress and out are 
bending every energy to so change the legis- 
lation as to give the people the shadow with- 
out the substance of relief, as has been done 
in so many instances since the “interests” 
have become a dominant factor at Washington. 

The one thing above all others that the 
trust fears will be published are the affidavits 
and testimony of persons given before the 
commission, which would substantiate or 
discredit Mr. Sinclair’s statements. The 
trust had ample time to clean up before the 
commission reached Chicago. Moreover, in 
the nature of the case the commission could 
only become cognizant of the real condition 
through the testimony of workers and those 
who had seen conditions when the trust was 
not on guard. This testimony is the vital 
evidence and, it is also the evidence the trust 
most wishes withheld. Yet on May 30th 
the press dispatches reported that the com- 
mission’s report when given to the public will 
only relate to what it personally saw; and 
this probably accounts for the statement, pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald’s press report on 
June Ist, that “the packers appear to have 
lost all interest in suppressing it” (the com- 
mission’s report). 

If this rumor is true, the trust has won a 
tremendous victory and the President has 
again given way after one of his spectacular 
grand-stand plays. Moreover, if this is true 
we very much fear that when the legislation 
is completed the people will have won but a 
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barren victory, although of course it will be 
heralded abroad as was the passage of the 
Elkins Bill as a victory for the people. The 
Elkins Bill proved to be in fact a pronounced 
triumph for the corporations, as it eliminated 
the prison clause from existing legislation 
which was a real nightmare to the law-break- 
ing public-service chiefs. 


Later: The Abridged Report Appears. 


Since writing the above the President has 
submitted the abridged or partial report of 
the commission, in which, as we expected, 
the damning evidence and testimony of those 
who appeared before the committee to testify 
to things which had been charged and which 
in the nature of the case the commission could 
only learn of from the testimony of workers, 
are eliminated. The New York World, 
however, for June 3d, published a whole page 
written by Mrs. Ella Reeves Bloor who, with 
her husband, as the representative of Mr. 
Sinclair, assisted the commission in its in- 
vestigation by securing and bringing before it 
the various workers as well as prominent in- 
dividuals who were cognizant of the horrible 
facts charged against the beef-trust. 

Though the commission’s report is abridged 
in such a way as to leave out many of the most 
damning facts relating to the infamous action 
of the murderous trust, that part of the report 
which deals with what the commission saw 
in the preparation of food products and the 
environment of the workmen is so revolting 
in character as to be almost unprintable; in 
fact, some things are unprintable. 

Naturally enough, the beef-trust has come 
out in one of those general denials which it 
has been making to every charge made since 
the embalmed-beef scandal; but the American 
people are prepared for these perfunctory 
denials from organizations that shrink from 
any kind of legal or authoritative investiga- 
tion. The insurance thieves were loud in 
denouncing as utterly false the charges made 
by the magazine writers; yet the investiga- 
tion proved the charges to be more than sub- 
stantiated. The Standard Oil Company 
likewise denied the charges made by their 
critics; yet Commissioner Garfield’s report 
substantiated those charges. And so with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and so with other 
great law-breaking and corrupt organizations 
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that are powerful because of their enormous 
campaign contributions to the corrupt polit- 
ical party machines. They are as ready 
with denials of charges even'though the charges 
are supported by overwhelming proof, as 
they are reluctant to have a searching inyes- 
tigation of the corrupt conditions. 

It is difficult, however, to see how any per- 
sons who read the report of the President’s 
commissioners, together with the circum- 
stantial statements of Mrs. Bloor and the 
affidavits of Herman Hirschauer being pub- 
lished in the New York American, can ever 
again bring themselves to the point where 
they would be willing to eat any of the canned 
products, the sausages or the other concoc- 
tions turned out by the soulless, money-be- 
sotted meat-trust. 

Not only did the packers seize upon the 
advantage given them by the President in 
withholding the affidavits and testimony of 
workers relative to many of the worst condi- 
tions due to the murderous cupidity of the 
beef-trust and the corrupting influence of the 
great corporation in city, state and national . 
government, but the plutocratic press of the 
country was quick to act as apologist for the 
evil conditions and to seek to frighten the 
administration from making any further 
public report of the results of the investiga- 
tion, on the plea of loss of foreign trade. The 
leading editorials in the Boston Traveller of 
June 5th and in the Boston Herald of June 
6th were typical of this general sounding ‘of 
the Esau-voice of the packers. Indeed, 
these editorials might almost have been writ- 
ten by the beef-trust’s industrious lawyers or 
press-agents, so apologetic were they in their 
tone for the criminal trust and so palpable 
were their attempts to minify the importance 
of the revelations made, and, in the case of 
the Boston Herald, so pronounced was the 
implied reflection on the President for giving 
to the public even what he did of the awful 
conditions which the commissioners them- 
selves saw in Packingtown. The safety of 
the American people or the health of the na- 
tion seems to count for little in the presence 
of a possible loss of dollars in foreign trade 
incidental to the attempt to compel the trust 
to furnish clean and sanitary conditions and 
to protect the American people from diseased 
and spoiled meat. 
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THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF THE MORALLY-DEGRADING INFLU- 
ENCE OF CORRUPT WEALTH IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD. 
4 


2 HE ARENA” has for years insisted 

upon the fact that the acceptance on 
the part of colleges and churches of gold 
known to have been acquired by corrupt 
practices and indirection, must necessarily 
prove morally degrading. When a church 
through fear of losing rich donations or the 
favor of the powerful, ceases to be aggressively 
insistent all along the line of moral rectitude, 
she loses her virility and become less and less 
a real factor in upward-moving civilization, 
though her edifices may rise in inc 
splendor as did the pagan temples of ancient 
Rome after the real vital faith and moral force 
of the old religion had ceased to exert a com- 
pelling influence on the public mind. And 
what is true of the church is equally true of 
the college or university. When it once be- 
comes beholden to the moral criminals, or 
when it hopes to gain wealth from the preda- 
tory rich, it not only becomes morally ener- 
vated, but its influence is thrown on the side 
of the evil-doers, it becomes the apologist for 
moral criminality; and should such a condi- 
tion long continue and become general in the 
educational world, it would necessarily de- 
stroy the nation’s moral stamina and enthrone 
wrong in the seat of power. Colleges that 
are the bond-slaves of privileged and corrupt 
wealth, or institutions that are looking for aid 
from these sources, will not tolerate the in- 
culcation of moral idealism and practical 
wisdom or the freedom of thought that is the 
vital soul of great universities. 

When Professor Bemis showed that the 
cities should own and operate their lighting 
plants, he ran counter to the private interests 
of the law-defying and criminal Standard Oil 
Company whose wealth was so largely the 
sustaining power of the Chicago University. 
Hence Professor Bemis was relieved of his 
place. So in the well-known case of the Le- 
land Stanford University. When one of the 
professors boldly criticized certain evil con- 
ditions and practices and thus gave offense 
to Mrs. Stanford, he was compelled to leave. 
And these illustrations are merely flagrant 
examples of the liberty and justice-paralyzing 
and destroying influence of privileged wealth 
in American institutions of learning. 


No one knows better than the high finan- 
ciers and gamblers of Wall street that their 
hope of immunity while continuing their cor- 
rupt practices, their monopoly and extortion, 
depends on their ability to bribe and silence 
church and college. And no student of the 
history of the Republic in recent decades, 
whose moral sensibilities and intellectual 
acuteness have not been blunted by the lure 
of corrupt wealth, can fail to recognize the 
lowering of ethical idealism and the increase 
of moral cowardice in regard to certain of the 
greatest exhibitions of moral criminality and 
public spoliation that have marked the atti- 
tude of our colleges and universities as well 
as of our churches since the Standard Oil 
Company and other representatives of law- 
less and criminal] wealth began their system- 
atic campaign of donations of an infinitesimal 
portion of their extortions to silence the school 
and the church,—donations that could not 
in effect be other than bribes. 

It will be remembered that President Had- 
ley made a brave verbal stand for honesty, 
integrity and the higher ethics in demanding 
that men who were acquiring wealth by un- 
just or lawless means should be socially os- 
tracized; but so soon as John D. Rockefeller, 
who doubtless noting how the conscience- 
element of the nation applauded the President 
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of Yale for his stand for old-time honesty, 
and fearing that if not captured and silenced 
he would become a peril to the commercial 
feudalism, tendered Yale a donation, rela- 
tively infinitesimal when compared with the 
millions acquired through unjust and criminal 
practices by the Standard Oil Company, but 
relatively large for a ‘iniversity donation, 
President Hadley quickly and greedily ex- 
tended his hand for the tainted gold. More- 
over, since that time we have not heard Mr. 
Hadley insisting on socially ostracizing those 
who gain their wealth by indirection. 


Chancellor Day’s Attack on The Presi- 
ent and Mr. Hearst. 


The latest and by far the most amazing 
exhibition of moral disintegration following 
the gold-gagging system of the Standard Oil 
Company was seen in the recent hysterical, 
intemperate and reckless deliverance of Chan- 
cellor James R. Day of Syracuse University. 
When almost the whole nation, or the law- 
abiding part of it, and all the conscience-ele- 
ment whose moral perceptions have not been 
hopelessly blunted by the glitter of corruptly 
acquired gold, was applauding President 
Roosevelt for calling the attention of Congress 
to Mr. Garfield’s exposure of the systematic 
criminal action on the part of the Standard 
Oil Company, Chancellor Day, whose insti- 
tution has received liberal donations from 
John D. Archbold, one of the chief spirits 
in the lawless corporation, made a vicious 
attack on Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hearst and all 
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the men in the nation whose work has terrified 
the criminal rich, the gamblers, the law-break- 
ers and the plunderers of Wall street. This 
man, who has given us the latest example of 
the moral decadence that comes when cor- 
rupt wealth directly or indirectly silences 
college and church, showed also in his de- 
liverance the mental confusion and intellect- 
ual recklessness which so frequently follow 
on the heels of moral decline. To illustrate 
this fact we quote from Mr. Day’s utterances 
as reported in the New York World: 


“The amazing blunder is in the Chief 
Executive of a great nation attacking business 
interests, judges and persons, in proclama- 
tions to Congress and in interviews for the 
daily press. It is so extra-constitutional and 
in violation of such sacred individual rights, 
that it cannot be continued with safety to our 
country. 

“There are two general forms of anarchism. 
The late practices of our President are of the 
more dangerous of these two forms. That 
form of anarchism for which William R. 
Hearst stands is harmless in comparison with 
that which takes on the forms of our institu- 
tions and laws, and does unlawful, unjust 
and tyrannous things officially. Hearst can 
do little because his cloven foot is instantly 
seen whenever he steps. But anarchism 
clothed with official authority is covert, de- 
ceptive and perilous in the extreme.” 


To realize the mental confusion of Chan- 
cellor Day’s utterances it is only necessary to 
call to mind the meaning of anarchy, and 
then to note his deliberate perversion of the 
word in his disgraceful utterances. A com- 
mon but very vicious moral offense of our 
times is the deliberate application of oppro- 
brious terms to persons, regardless of the 
appropriate application of the term. Often 
an odious epithet is applied to persons against 
whom one desires to create unreasoning pre- 
judice, though the term represents a diametri- 
cally opposite meaning from the ideas, the 
thoughts and the works of the individual crit- 
icized. Happily there are few men of influ- 
ence or standing who have so little regard for 
their own moral and intellectual reputation 
as to thus deliberately juggle with words for 
the purpose of deceiving and prejudicing the 
more thoughtless and careless readers. Chan- 
cellor Day, however, is one of these unhappy 
exceptions. He charges President Roosevelt 
with being guilty of anarchy, for doing what ? 
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Merely the duty he is obligated to do—calling 
the attention of Congress to the criminal acts 
and systematic practice of anarchy or law- 
breaking on the part of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as shown by the painstaking and ex- 
haustive investigation of the properly consti- 
tuted government official in his official report. 
To say that the President has no constitutional 
right thus to call the attention of Congress to 
an important report of a government depart- 
ment is to betray a recklessness or a degree 
of ignorance that is almost inconceivable. 
But the chancellor in his extreme desire to 
create prejudice against those who are seeking 
to break up the systematic lawlessness of the 
criminal rich denounces the President’s act 
in sending a message accompanying the Gar- 
field report, as an exhibition of anarchy. 

And then he ambles off into a tirade against 
Mr. Hearst, the one journalist and legislator 
of all men in America who in recent years has 
made the path so continuously thorny for the 
arrogant, rapacious and law-defying criminal 
rich. Mr. Hearst’s exhibition of anarchy, 
judged by what Chancellor Day characterizes 
as anarchy in President Roosevelt’s action, 
was strikingly seen when he attacked the ra- 
pacious ice-trust so effectively as to bring the 
extortionate band that composed it to account 
and in so doing saved the people large sums 
of money and doubtless also saved the lives 
of many a poor man, woman and child. 

Another exhibition of Chancellor Day’s 
brand of anarchy was seen when Mr. Hearst 
haled the coal-trust and the railroads into 
court for violating the anti-trust and interstate 
commerce acts, and thus aroused the bitter 
animosity of all the criminal rich that were 
fattening off of the spoliation and the misery 
of the people, occasioned by unjust extortion 
in the prices charged for coal. 

Still another exhibition of the Standard Oil 
apologist’s kind of anarchy was seen when 
Mr. Hearst recently placed in the hands of 
the government such indisputable evidence 
of systematic law-breaking on the part of the 
sugar-trust and a number of the leading rail- 
ways that it has already led to the indictment 
of the great magnates who have so long ex- 
erted a powerful influence in political life 
while posing as the pillars in our business 
and social fabric. 

In Boston, in Chicago and in New York 
also Mr. Hearst has attacked the public-light- 
ing and traction companies that are fattening 
off the people, in a manner very offensive to 
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May, in the Detroit Journal. 


‘““CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT!” 


the predatory rich and their hirelings. But 
though in every instance Mr. Hearst has either 
simply demanded just legislation that would 
curb criminal greed, or the faithful enforce- 
ment of laws already on the statute-books, 
both of which things are the extreme opposite 
of revolutionary anarchy, he is denounced as 
an anarchist by this religious educator who 
plays the sorry réle of an apologist for the 
criminal rich. 

It is difficult to find language to properly 
condemn so deliberate an employment of 
misleading terms for the purpose of creating 
prejudice against those who are seeking to 
maintain respect for law and to conserve the 
ends of justice by insisting that the rich law- 
breakers be treated in the same manner as the 
poor criminal. We are glad to note the fact 
that Chancellor Day, though at the head of a 
great Methodist university, is not able to in- 
fluence conscientious and self-respecting Meth- 
odist clergymen. Thus, for example, we find 
the Rev. Charles A. Crane, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Temple of Boston, in the course of a 
manly stricture on Chancellor Day’s deliver- 
ance, saying: 


“The rascals whom he rushes to defend 
have established their reputation as looters 
of the public, and that reputation could not 
be better established if they were convicted 
in court. That reputation could be added 
to by the action of the courts, but it could not 
be more clearly known than it is now. 
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“The President did but express the long- 
standing conviction of the people at large who 
have been held up by these trust magnates, 
and that conviction will not in the least be 
disturbed by the uproar of those who have 
benefited by this plunder. 

“The chancellor assures us that he has no 
financial interest in these gentlemen whom 
he so valorously defends. This might lead 
one to conclude that Syracuse University has 
never been the beneficiary of these men of the 
trusts named and that none of them ever 
served on the board of trustees of that insti- 
tution. This conclusion would, however, 
hardly be justified by the facts in the case. 

“It is really moving to see this saint de- 
claring his disinterested defense of the alleged 
Christian gentlemen whose plunder of the 
public for these many years has been a curse 
to church and school and state and many a 
home. When these predatory trusts have 
paid defenders in the legislatures of every 
state and the nation, it is truly touching to 
see this Methodist preacher rushing in where 
even ‘angels dare not look.’ 

“He would have us believe that because a 
pirate has never been captured and convicted 
he is therefore no pirate. He seems to think 
that because the police have failed to catch a 
thief, he is no thief until caught. His logic 
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is as lame as his cry is sonorous and his case 
is as hopeless as that of dishonesty ever is 
when pitted against the conscience of the com- 
mon people. 

“Intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
own ‘amazement,’ he has made of himself a 
spectacle for men and angels.” 


Mr. Crane merely voices the sentiment of 
the conscience-element throughout the land, 
but it is humiliating in the extreme to those 
who wish to take pride in our institutions of 
learning, to behold such exhibitions as this 
by Chancellor Day. Still, in one respect, tnis 
utterance, coming at the present, may prove 
fortunate; for at a time when the conscience- 
life of America is everywhere stirring, when 
the men of thought and conviction are every- 
where ranging themselves against the forces 
of moral degradation, corruption, graft and 
systematic law-breaking, it is, perhaps, well 
that we should have an illustration of the effect 
on the morals and intellect of the reception 
by educational institutions of wealth obtained 
by law-defying or corrupt methods—wealth 
that acts as a bribe and which serves to silence 
the voice of justice, manhood and Christian 
morality when it does not change it into an 
attack on the defenders of law, integrity and 
virtue. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE PRESERVATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF FREE INSTITUTIONS IN THE REPUBLIC. 


A Fundamental Thinker on Free Govern- 
ment and How to Preserve It. 

E HAVE recently received a small 

brochure, written by Mr. Francis I. 
du Pont and entitled “Government by the 
People,” which should be read by every 
earnest and patriotic citizen of America. The 
author is one of a group of fundamental think- 
ers among men of influence and wealth who 
are exhibiting the same lofty spirit that mark- 
ed the thought and lives of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Hancock and Adams in 
this country, and LaFayette and other mem- 
bers of the nobility of France in the dawning 
hours of the great revolutionary epoch that 
inaugurated democracy in a large way through- 
out Western civilization. But the new think- 
ers who are also leaders are more fortunately 





circumstanced than were their illustrious 
predecessors, in that the victory won in the 
earlier day secured to democratic peoples the 
power of effecting forward movements and 
revolutionary changes, when the cause of 
justice, freedom and humanitarian progress 
demanded them, without appealing to force. 
The sin of our age and time, in so far as the 
people at large are concerned, is that they 
have permitted themselves to fall into a state 
of political lethargy which has been seized 
upon by privileged interests and classes seek- 
ing monopoly rights, and by professional poli- 
ticians for revenue and place, who by means 
of a union as real and effective as a close cor- 
poration have for years steadily been trans- 
forming the government in the interests of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and its 
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office-holding dependents. We no longer 
enjoy, in anything like the degree intended 
by the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the right of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, which must mark a nation of 
free men. Wherein we fail is shown by Mr. 
du Pont, after which he proceeds to point out 
the reason for our failure and how the mistake 
can be remedied; and so excellent, timely 
and important are his words that we quote 
at length from this pamphlet. The facts 
here so clearly given embody the most vital 
truth that can be pressed home upon the elec- 
torate. The first great step for the American 
people is to get the government back into the 
hands of the people, to firmly establish a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people in the place of a government by 
the trusts and privileged interests, through 
political bosses and party machines, for the 
benefit and enrichment of corporations and 
privileged classes and their servants in polit- 
ical life. When we establish guarded repre- 
sentative government, so as to again enjoy the 
blessings of democratic freedom, other re- 
forms demanded by the people will be easy of 
accomplishment. Until we obtain this great 
victory the people will be thwarted at every 
turn by the over-rich high financiers, the 
trusts, the monopolists, the public-service 
corporations and their servants in city, state 
and national government. 


“Now,” says Mr. du Pont, “it is clear that 
the people do not have the rights of Life, Lib- 
erty and the Pursuit of Happiness, and the 
reason they cannot assert their rights is that 
we have not really a government by the people. 
We have a government by money interests 
which care nothing for the people. 

“Monopoly can arrange two parties neither 
of which favor the people, and can get some 
voting one way and some another way, thereby 
keeping people from seeing the truth. Mo- 
nopoly can then laugh and say, ‘Heads I win; 
Tails you lose.’ 


“Citizens! This is all wrong. 

“What we must do is this: 

“First. Insist on a true government by 
the people. 

“Second. Abolish that whole class of in- 
vestments which check the production of the 
good things of life and decrease the sum-total 
of wealth. 
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“How a true government by the people can 
be brought about. 

“Let public officials be elected as at present. 

“Let the offices of President, Congress, 
Governors, State Legislatures, County Boards, 
Municipal Councils, etc., which have been 
found expedient remain as &t present but de- 
prive these of the unlimited power they now 
exercise when once they have entered on their 
offices by means of The Initiative and Refer- 
endum with direct ballot. 

“The people’s Initiative is a provision to 
give the people the power to initiate or begin 
the making of a law if the legislature fails to 
do so. 

“This is accomplished by a petition having 
the power of command signed by a specific 
number of voters, to the effect that a certain 
proposed law be submitted to a vote by the 
people. If voted for by a majority it becomes 
a law. This leaves the legislature power to 
make laws as now, but gives the people a 
chance in case the legislature does not do 
their will. 

“The Referendum is a provision that every 
law made by the legislature (except emergency 
measures necessary for public safety) remain 
inoperative for say 60 days during which a — 
petition having the power of command may 
be presented as in the initiative to the effect 
that the law be submitted to a vote by the 
people. If voted against by a majority, it 
becomes void. 

“This absolutély prevents the influence of 
legislation by money interests, for there are 
always patriots among the people who are 
on the look-out for things that may injure the 
community, and by the referendum the peo- 
ple can assert their will. The direct ballot 
is an important feature. To understand this 
let us consider the disadvantage of the present 
ballot. In the last presidential campaign 
there were various parties—two principal ones, 
the Democratic favoring free silver and re- 
duced tariff, the Republican favoring gold 
standard and protection. 

“Now if a man’s views happened to corre- 
spond with either party he could vote accord- 
ing to his convictions. Suppose, however, a 
man believed in high protection and free silver. 
He was forced to sacrifice his vote on one or 
the other. In the same way suppose a man 
favored free trade and gold standard. He 
could not vote for either one without sacrific- 
ing the other. 
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“As a result of this many voted against their 
convictions and some did not vote at all. 

“Under the system of direct ballot the 
measures are printed on the ballot and each 
can vote on any measure independent of any 
other. 

“Think of such a thing as the directors of 
a company voting in parties. The company 
would probably go to ruin just as the people 
do in hard times. 

“Of course under the system of true gov- 
ernment by the people, if the people preferred 
to remain in slavery and to allow speculators 
to check the production of good things of life, 
they could do so, but it is likely that they 
would gradually learn, as many now know, 
what the trouble is. 


“PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


“Few realize what a great and noble thing 
is public spirit. It is one and the same thing 
with Patriotism. It is that which has made 
our nation what it is. It exists naturally in 
each individual, but is perverted or destroyed 
by various things. 

“The greatest enemies of public spirit are 
government by the few and slavery. It makes 
little difference whether slavery is allowed 
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by law under that name,—that is, whether 
some men are allowed to own other men, or 
whether they are allowed to own absclutely 
the materials of Nature with which other men 
must labor, without which they cannot con- 
tinue their life. It is slavery just the same, 
whether it is called by other names or not, 
and is an enemy of public spirit. Under the 
present system men do not discuss public 
affairs with much interest; the reason is that 
they have little or no voice in them. A man 
does not go out in his yard and dig up the 
ground for nothing, but if he can see in his 
mind’s eye beautiful flowers growing from 
the seed he expects to plant, the digging will 
become a pleasure with which he will while 
away his spare time. Even so with public 
affairs. When men know that no matter how 
much interested they are in public matters, 
these will be controlled by monopoly, they 
lose interest and feel that there is no use in 
‘digging up the ground for nothing.’ 

“Just as soon as we introduce a true gov- 
ernment by the people, we will find many 
heated discussions where there is now indiffer- 
ence, and when people realize that their 
welfare depends on it, there will be no trouble 
in their having a clear enough understanding 
of the whole matter.” 


A DISTINGUISHED JURIST’S STATESMANLIKE PLEA FOR A CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


OT IN years have we read an address 

that impressed us as being clearer, 
stronger, saner or more instinct with the high 
moral idealism and true statesmanship that 
marked the men who wrote and supported 
the Declaration of Independence, than that 
delivered by Chief Justice Walter Clark of 
North Carolina before the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia on April 27th of the 
present year. In it the eminent jurist made 
a masterly and convincing plea for a consti- 
tutional convention to revise the antiquated 
Federal Constitution, which, however well 
adapted to meet emergencies of the case in 
the infant Republic of over a century ago, is 
inadequate for the conservation of the best 
interests of the people under the changed 
conditions of the present. In his argument 
Justice Clark gave a graphic sketch of the 


essential difference which marked the spirit 
and character of the great Declaration and 
the Federal Constitution: 


“The Great Declaration was an appeal to 
the masses. It declared that all men were 
‘created equal and endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights—among them life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—to secure which 
rights governments are instituted, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; and that when government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and institute a 
new government in such form as shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.’ Never was the right of revolnutio 
more clearly asserted or that government 
existed for the sole benefit of the people, who 
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were declared to be equal and endowed with 
the right to change their government at will 
when it did not subserve their welfare or 
obey their wishes. Not a word avout prop- 
erty. Everything was about the people. 
The man was more than the dollar then. 
And the Convention was in earnest. Every 
member signed the Declaration, which was 
unanimously voted. As Dr. Franklin per- 
tinently observed, it behooved them ‘to hang 
together or they would be hanged separately.’ 

“The Convention which met in 1787 was 
as reactionary as the other had been revolu- 
tionary and democratic.” 


Of the constitutional convention and its 
work we have a very graphic pen-picture, from 
which the following are excerpts: 


“Ignoring the maxim that government 
should exist only by the consent of the gov- 
erned, it sat with closed doors, that no breath 
of the popular will should affect their decisions. 
To free the members from all responsibility, 
members were prohibited to make copies of 
any resolution. Any record of Yeas and Nays 
was forbidden and was kept without the 
knowledge of the Convention. The journal 
was kept secret, a vote to destroy it fortunately 
failed, and Mr. Madison’s copy was published 
only after the lapse of forty-nine years, when 
every member had passed beyond human 
accountability. Only 12 States were ever 
represented, and one of these withdrew before 
the final result was reached. Of its 65 mem- 
bers only 55 ever attended, and so far from 
being unanimous, only 39 signed the Consti- 
tution, and some actively opposed its ratifica- 
tion by their own States. 

“That the Constitution thus framed was re- 
actionary was a matter of course. There 
was, as we know, some talk of a royal govern- 
ment with Frederick, Duke of York, second 
son of George the Third, as King. Hamilton, 
whose subsequent great services as Secretary 
of the Treasury has crowned him with a halo, 
and whose tragic death has obliterated the 
memory of his faults, declared himself in 
favor of the English form of government with 
its hereditary Executive and its House of 
Lords, which he denominated ‘a most noble 
institution.” Failing in that, he advocated 
an Executive elected by Congress for life, 
Senators and Judges for life, and Governors 
of States to be appointed by the President. 
Of these he secured, as it has proved, the most 
important from his standpoint, the creation of 
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Judges for life. The Convention was aware 
that a Constitution on Hamilton’s lines could 
not secure ratification by the several States. 
But the Constitution adopted was made as 
undemocratic as possible, and was very far 
from responding to the condition, laid down 
in the Declaration of 1776, that all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Hamilton, in a speech 
to the Convention, stated that the members 
were agreed that ‘we need to be rescued from 
the democracy.’ They were rescued. 

“The Declaration of 1776 was concerned 
with the rights of man. The Convention of 
1787 entirely ignored them. There was no 
Bill of Rights and the guarantees of the great 
rights of freedom of speech and of the press, 
freedom of religion, liberty of the people to 
assemble, and right of petition, the right to 
bear arms, exemption from soldiers being 
quartered upon the people, exemption from 
general warrants, the right of trial by jury 
and a grand jury, protection of the law oj 
the land and protection from seizure of pri- 
vate property for other than public use, and 
then only upon just compensation; the pro- 
hibition of excessive bail or cruel and unusual 
punishment, and the reservation to the people 
and the States of all rights not granted by the 
Constitution—all these matters of the utmost 
importance to the rights of the people—were 
omitted and were inserted by the first ten 
amendments only because it was necessary 
to give assurances that such amendments 
would be adopted in order to secure the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution by the several 
States.” 


Justice Clark shows clearly the urgent need 
of revision. He points out the fact that: 


“Our Federal Constitution was adopted 
119 years ago. In that time every State has 
radically revised its Constitution, and most 
of them several times. 

“Had those men been gifted with foresight 
and created a Constitution fit for this day 
and its development, it would have been 
unsuited for the needs of the times in which 
it was fashioned. 

“When the Constitution was adopted in 
1787 it was intended for 3,000,000 of people, 
scattered along the Atlantic slope, from Mas- 
sachusetts to the southern boundary of Geor- 
gia. We are now trying to make it do duty 
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for very nearly 100,000,000, from Maine to 
Manila, from Panama and Porto Rico to the 
Pole. Then our population was mostly 
rural, for three years later, at the first Census 
in 1790, we had but five towns in the whole 
Union which had as many as 6,500 inhabitants 
each, and only two others had over 4,000. 
Now we have the second largest city on the 
globe, with over 4,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and many that have passed the half-million 
mark, some of them of over a million popula- 
tion. Three years later, in 1790, we had 75 
post-offices, with $37,000 annual post-office 
expenditures. Now we have 75,000 post- 
offices, 35,000 rural delivery routes and a post- 
office appropriation of nearly $200,000,000. 


“Corporations, which now control the coun- 
try and its government, were then so few that 
not till four years later, in 1791, was the first 
bank incorporated (in New York), and the 
charter for the second bank was only obtained 
by the subtlety of Aaron Burr, who concealed 
the banking privileges in an act incorporating 
a water company—and corporations have 
had an affinity for water ever since. 

“Had the Constitution been perfectly 
adapted to the needs and wishes of the people 
of that day, we would still have outgrown it. 
Time has revealed flaws in the original in- 
strument, and it was, as might be expected, 
wholly without safeguards against that enor- 
mous growth of corporations, and even of 
individuals, in wealth and power, which has 
subverted the control of the government. 

“The glaring defect in the Constitution 
was that it was not democratic. It gave, as 
already pointed out, to the people—to the 
governed—the selection of only one-sixth of 
the government, to wit. one-half—by far the 
weaker half—of the Legislative Department. 
The other half, the Senate, was made elective 
at second hand by the State Legislatures, and 
the Senators were given not only longer terms, 
but greater power, for all Presidential ap- 
pointments, and treaties, were subjected to 
confirmation by the Senate.” 


How undemocratic some of the provisions 
were and how well calculated to foster class- 
government or the real interests of the priv- 
ileged few at the expense of the many, under 
the mask of a republic, our author shows 
most convincingly. We have space for only 
a brief extract on this subject: 


“The Judiciary were placed a step still 
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further removed from the popular choice. 
The Judges were to be selected at fourth hand 
by a President (intended to be selected at 
third hand) and subject to confirmation by a 
Senate chosen at second hand. And to make 
the Judiciary absolutely impervious to any 
consideration of the ‘consent of the governed,’ 
they are appointed for life. 

“It will be seen at a glance that a Constitu- 
tion so devised was intended not to express, 
but to suppress, or at least disregard, the 
wishes and the consent of the governed. It 
was admirably adapted for what has come 
to pass—the absolute domination of the gov- 
ernment by the ‘business interests’ which, 
controlling vast amounts of capital and in- 
tent on more, can secure the election of Sen- 
ators by the small constituencies, the Legis- 
latures which elect them, and can dictate the 
appointment of the Judges, and if they fail 
in that, the Senate, chosen under their auspices 
can defeat the nomination. Should the Presi- 
dent favor legislation and the House of Rep- 
resentatives pass the bill, the Senate, with its 
majority chosen by corporation influences, 
ean defeat it; and if by any chance it shall 
yield to the popular will and pass the bill, as 
was the case with the income tax, there re- 
mains the Judiciary, who have assumed, with- 
out any warrant, express or implied in the 
Constitution, the power to declare any act 
unconstitutional at their own will and without 
responsibility to any one. 

“The people’s part in the government in 
the choice of the House of Representatives, 
even when reinforced by the Executive, whose 
election they have captured, is an absolute 
nullity in the face of the Senate and the Ju- 
diciary, in whose selection the people have no 
voice. This, therefore, is the government of 
the United States—a government by Senate 
and Judges—that is to say, frankly, by what- 
ever power can control the selection of Sena- 
tors and Judges. What is that power? We 
know that it is not the American people. 

“* Let us not be deceived by forms, but look at 
the substance. Government rests not upon 
forms, but upon a true reply to the question, 
‘Where does the governing power reside?’ 
The Roman legions bore to the last day of the 
empire upon their standards the words, ‘The 
Senate and the Roman People,’ long centuries 
after the real power had passed from the 
curia and the comitia to the barracks of the 
Pretorian Guards, and when there was no 
will in Rome save that of their master. There 
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were still tribunes of the People, and Consuls, 
and a Senate, and the title of a Republic; 
but the real share of the people in the Roman 
government was the donation to them of 
“bread and circuses’ by their tyrants. 


“This being the situation, the sole remedy 
possible is by amendment of the Constitution 
to make it democratic, and place the selection 
of these preponderating bodies in the hands 
of the people.” 


Some Urgent Constitutional Changes De- 
manded by Chief Justice Clark. 

Justice Clark mentions five changes which 
he holds to be vitally important constitutional 
provisions for bulwarking democracy in the 
interests of popular government. While we 
regret that he does not emphasize those 
changes which we believe to be of paramount 
importance at the present time, such as Di- 
rect-Legislation and the Right of Recall, the 
changes he indicates are all in the right di- 
rection and are, we think, of great importance, 
especially the election of judges and senators, 
the changes in the presidential electoral pro- 
visions, and the modification of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, as well as the provision 
for the termination of the life of one Congress 
when its successor is elected. Space renders 
it impossible for us to notice at length Justice 
Clark’s strong argument for each change 
which he suggests. We, however, give ex- 
tracts from his plea for the election of judges: 


“And now we come to the most important 
of the changes necessary to place the govern- 
ment of the Union in the hands of the people. 
By far the most serious defect and danger in 
the Constitution is the appointment of Judges 
for life, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
It is a far more serious matter than it was 
when the Convention of 1787 framed the Con- 
stitution. A proposition was made in the 
Convention—as we now know from Mr. 
Madison’s Journal—that the Judges should 
pass upon the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress. This was defeated 5 June, re- 
ceiving the vote of only two States. It was 
renewed no less than three times, 7. e., on 6 
June, 21 July, and finally again for the fourth 
time on 15 August; and though it had the 
powerful support of Mr. Madison and Mr. 
James Wilson, at no time did it receive the 
votes of more than three States. On this last 
oceasion (15 August) Mr. Mercer thus sum- 
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med up the thought of the Convention: ‘He 
disapproved of the doctrine, that the Judges, 
as expositors of the Constitution, should have 
authority to declare a law void. He thought 
laws ought to be well and cautiously made, 
and then to be incontrovertible.’ 

“The subsequent action of the Supreme 
Court in assuming the power to declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional was without a 
line in the Constitution to authorize it, either 
expressly or by implication. The Constitu- 
tion recited carefully and fully the matters 
over which the courts should have jurisdic- 
tion, and there is nothing, and after the above 
vote four times refusing jurisdiction there 
could -be nothing, indicating any power to 
declare an act of Congress unconstitutional 
and void. 

“Had the Convention given such power to 
the courts, it certainly would not have left its 
exercise final and unreviewable. It gave the 
Congress power to override the veto of the 
President, though that veto was expressly 
given, thus showing that in the last analysis 
the will of the people, speaking through the 
legislative power, should govern. Had the 
Convention supposed the courts would as- 
sume such power, it would certainly have 
given Congress some review over judicial 
action and certainly would not have made 
the Judges irretrievably beyond ‘the consent 
of the governed’ and regardless of the popular 
will by making them appointive, and further 
clothing them with the undemocratic preroga- 
tive of tenure for life. 

“Such power does not exist in any other 
country and never has. It is therefore not 
essential to our security. It is not conferred 
by the Constitution, but, on the contrary, 
the Convention, as we have seen, after the 
fullest debate, four times, on four several days, 
refused by a decisive vote to confer such power. 
The Judges not only have never exercised 
such power in England, where there is no 
written Constitution, but they do not exercise 
it in France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
or in any other country which, like them, has 
a written Constitution. 

“A more complete denial of popular con- 
trol of this government could not have been 
conceived than the placing such unreviewable 
power in the hands of men, not elected by the 
people, and holding office for life. The legal- 
tender act, the financial policy of the govern- 
ment, was invalidated by one court and then 
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validated by another, after a change in its 
personnel. Then the income tax, which had 
been held constitutional by the Court for an 
hundred ‘years, was again so held, and then 
by a sudden change of vote by one Judge it 
was held unconstitutional, nullified and set 
at naught, though it had passed by a nearly 
unanimous vote both Houses of Congress, 
containing many lawyers who were the equals 
if not the superiors of the vacillating Judge, 
and had been approved by the President and 
voiced the will of the people. This was all 
negatived (without any warrant in the Con- 
stitution for the Court to set aside an act of 
Congress) by the vote of one Judge: and thus 
one hundred million dollars, and more, of 
annual taxation, was transferred from those 
most able to bear it and placed upon the backs 
of those who already carried more than their 
fair share of the burdens of government. 
Under an untrue assumption of authority 
given by thirty-nine dead men one man nulli- 
fied the action of Congress and the President 
and the will of seventy-five millions of living 
people, and in the thirteen years since has 
taxed the property and labor of the country, 
by his sole vote, $1,300,000,000, which Con- 
gress, in compliance with the public will and 
relying on previous decisions of the Court, 
had decreed should be paid out of the exces- 
sive incomes of the rich. 

“In England one-third of the revenue is 
derived from the superfluities of the very 
wealthy, by the levy of a graduated income 
tax, and a graduated inheritance tax, increas- 
ing the per cent. with the size of the income. 
The same system is in force in all other civi- 
lized countries. In not one of them would 
the hereditary monarch venture to veto or 
declare null such a tax. In this country alone, 
the people, speaking through their Congress, 
and with the approval of their Executive, 
cannot put in force a single measure of any 
nature whatever with assurance that it shall 
meet with the approval of the courts; and its 
failure to receive such approval is fatal, for, 
unlike the veto of the Executive, the unani- 
mous vote of Congress (and the income tax 
came near receiving such vote) cannot avail 
against it. Of what avail shall it be if Con- 
gress shall conform to the popular demand 
and enact a ‘Rate Regulation’ bill and the 
President shall approve it, if five lawyers, 
holding office for life and not elected by the 
people, shall see fit to destroy it, as they did 
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the income tax law? Is such a government 
a reasonable one, and can it be tolerated after 
120 years of experience have demonstrated 
the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment? If five lawyers can negative the will 
of 100,000,000 men, then the art of government 
is reduced to the selection of those five lawyers. 

“A power without limit, except in the 
shifting views of the court, lies in the con- 
struction placed upon the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which passed, as everyone knows, 
solely to prevent discrimination against the 
colored race, has been construed by the Court 
to confer upon it jurisdiction to hold any pro- 
vision of any statute whatever ‘not due pro- 
cess of law.’ This draws the whole body of 
the reserved rights of the States into the mael- 
strom of the Federal Courts, subject only to 
such forbearance as the Federal Supreme 
Court of the day, or in any particular case, 
may see fit to exercise. The limits between 
State and Federal jurisdiction depend upon 
the views of five men at any given time; and 
we have a government of men and not a gov- 
ernment of laws, prescribed beforehand. 

“The preservation of the autonomy of the 
several States and of local self-government 
is essential to the maintenance of our liberties, 
which would expire in the grasp of a consoli- 
dated despotism. Nothing can save us from 
this centripetal force but the speedy repeal 
of the Fourteenth Amendment or a recasting 
of its language in terms that no future court 
can misinterpret it. ; 

“The vast political power now asserted 
and exercised by the court to set aside public 
policies, after their full determination by 
Congress, cannot safely be left in the hands 
of any body of men without supervision or 
control by any other authority whatever. If 
the President errs, his mandate expires in 
four years, and his party as well as himself 
is accountable to the people at the ballot-box 
for his stewardship. If members of Congress 
err, they too must account to their constitu- 
ents. But the Federal Judiciary hold for life, 
and though popular sentiment should change 
the entire personnel of the other two great 
departments of government, a whole genera- 
tion must pass away before the people could 
get control of the Judiciary, which possesses 
an irresponsible and unrestricted veto upon 
the action of the other departments—irre- 
sponsible because impeachment has become 
impossible, and if it were possible it could not 
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be invoked as to erroneous decisions, unless 
corruption were shown.” 


The whole address is worthy of the serious 
consideration of every true American. 

Justice Clark is one of the ablest jurists of 
the South, a ripe scholar, with the broad vision 
of a true statesman. Moreover, he is a wise 
and just judge and a true upholder of free 
government. Naturally he is not loved by 
the law-defying and people-oppressing trusts 
and corporations. When he was put forward 


A VITAL SERVICE 


O MORE important series of magazine 
articles has been printed in the past 
decade than those now running in the Cos- 
mopolitan from the brilliant pen of David 
Graham Phillips. In these papers he not 
only lays bare the unsavory record of the 
traitors to the Republic and the people en- 
trenched in one of the chief citadels of gov- 
ernment, by simply holding up to the gaze of 
the world their own public acts, but he writes 
with the impartiality of the patriot who loves 
the nation and the cause of the people more 
than he cares for party. He is showing how 
the plutocracy or the criminal rich—the “in- 
terests”—whether they be the public-service 
corporations, the giant trusts, or the great Wall- 
street gamblers and high financiers, are sys- 
tematically using their tools in both parties 
who through their influence, either exerted 
directly or indirectly through vast campaign 
corruption funds, have been elevated to the 
United States Senate, supposedly to represent 
the states and the people of the various com- 
monwealths, but in reality to do the bidding 
of their real masters, the “interests,” in all 
great conflicts where the schemes of the 
predatory rich conflict with the interests of 
thé people. 

Mr. Phillips’ papers are unanswerable, 
because the record he gives is spread on the 
pages of history; his facts are susceptible of 
proof if brought into the courts. He and his 
publishers know full well that to attack any 
of these great servants of privileged interests 
—any of the men whose chief concern is to 
compass the ends of the privileged classes, 
would be to invite criminal libel proceedings 
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for election to the high position of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of his state, after 
serving with great credit as an Associate on 
the Supreme Bench, the tobacco-trust and 
the railways who had received no favors at 
his hands, strove to compass his defeat. A 
bitter contest ensued, but the people knew 
that in Judge Clark they had an able jurist 
who could be implicitly trusted to defend the 
fundamental principles of free and just gov- 
ernment. Hence he was elected by over 60,- 
000 ma jority. 


TO DEMOCRACY. 


in which the “interests” would gladly spend 
millions to discredit the splendid young 
American patriot and scholar who for the 
cause of free government and the interests of 
the people is to-day doing the most important 
work that can be done before we can hope to 
again get the government back into the hands 
of the people or break the giant power of the 
criminal rich acting through political machines 
and party bosses. 

It is not strange that there is panic among 
the smooth, sleek, well-fed betrayers of the 
people. It is not strange that the bosses and 
the shifty politicians, finding that they cannot 
deny the damning records which Mr. Phillips 
is holding up to the American people, are 
shrieking against the muck-rakers. Further- 
more, it is not strange that the corporations 
and their venal organs in the press are loud 
in denunciation of the literature of exposure, 
because they know that the success of all those 
who are engaged in the robbery of the people, 
in systematic corrupt practices and criminal 
acts, and the enthronement of a feudalism of 
wealth behind the mask of a republic, depends 
upon their preventing the people from know- 
ing just how these great wrongs and crimes 
are being steadily carried on in spite of the 
growing indignation and wrath of the people. 

Already the public records of Senators 
Depew, Aldrich, Gorman and Spooner have 
been published. They are records of shame 
and they should be read by every American 
citizen. 

A desperate effort is being made at present 
to divert the attention of the people from the 
damning facts in the public record of the trust 
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and corporation senators, the criminal in- 
surance, railroad, Standard Oil and _ beef 
magnates, by a general cry against all those 
who are laying bare in an incontrovertible 
manner the appalling facts that are the crying 
shame and the deadly peril of the Republic. 
This is no new trick of the guilty and their 
apologists. It is precisely what Boss Tweed’s 
ring and the hirelings in the New York daily 
press sought to accomplish when Nast in 
Harper’s Weekly and the editor of the New 
York Times were carrying forward the long- 
drawn-out and apparently hopeless struggle 
against the powerful officials of the corrupt 
ring who were plundering the people. Sen- 
ator Spooner was one of the gentlemen who 
recently sought to shield himself by a general 
defence of his associates, and in closing his 
article in the June Cosmopolitan Mr. Phillips 
thus notices the Senator’s words, and in re- 
plying to them he states the vital point which 
every thief and rogue is trying to cover up— 
the fact that it is the record of the traitor, the 
recreant official or the criminal, and not the 
laying of that record before the people, that 
is reprehensible. The laying of the fact be- 
fore the people is the most urgent and im- 
perious duty that lies before every friend of 
republican institutions to-day. The trick 
of the politicians, the faithless public servants 
and the hirelings of the “interests” in attempt- 
ing to bring discredit upon the high-minded 
and incorruptible patriots who cannot be 
bought, bribed or frightened into silence 
while the Republic is in deadly peril, will not 
avail; for the people are at last too thoroughly 
cognizant of the real condition of affairs to 
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be deceived by the sophistry of the corrupt 
or the frantic efforts of their apologists to 
divert public attention from the enemies of 


the Republic. 


“Tt was said at the outset of this series,” 
says Mr. Phillips in closing his Cosmopolitan 
article, “that treason was a strong word, but 
not too strong in the circumstances. We 
have only begun to penetrate into the real 
Senate. Yet, is not that statement already 
justified? Spooner, defending the Senate at 
a banquet in Washington on March 27th, said: 


“*There is no treason in the Senate! The 
one man I despise most is he who takes upon 
his lips in blasphemy the good character of a 
woman; next to that is the man who will tear 
down the character of a man in public life. 
Above all things, my brothers, believe in your 
republic and in the general fidelity of your 
public servants.’ 


“In view of Spooner’s record, is it difficult 
to understand why he is so eager for us to shut 
our eyes and silence our consciences as lovers 
of our country and give ourselves up to blind 
belief in the ‘general fidelity’ of our Spooners ? 
Spooner is right about the infamy of ‘the man 
who will tear down the character of the man 
in public life.’ But, the only man who can 
do that is the man who makes the record of 
the man in public life, the faithless, treacher- 
ous public servant himself. And Spooner’s 
only successful assailant is Spooner himself, 
the maker of Spooner’s record. It is not 
victim nor prosecutor nor judge that brings 
the criminal to justice, but the criminal him- 
self.” 


THE COURTS, THE PLUTOCRACY AND THE PEOPLE; OR, THE 
AGE-LONG ATTEMPT TO BULWARK PRIVILEGE 
; AND DESPOTISM. 


ESPOTISM ana privilege are ever ap- 
pearing along the path of progress and 
seeking in constantly changing guises to sub- 
stitute authority for justice; to raise artificial 
bulwarks behind which injustice, wrong or 
corruption can entrench themselves; to invest 
a fallible individual, who by accident or de- 
sign occupies a position of trust or is the sup- 
posed minister of justice, with the sanctity 
that is due to the great and eternal principles 


of equity and right, regardless of his conduct 
and even though he be false to the high de- 
mands imposed by his trust. This exaltation 
of authority to the seat of virtue, this investing 
of the man with divine sanctity which alone 
should be accorded to the virtue he is supposed 
to represent, necessarily paves the way for 
despotism, injustice, venality and corruption 
and is as fatal to democracy as it is essential 
to the life of autocracy. 
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For centuries the fiction of the divine right 
of kings idea rendered possible the enslave- 
ment, spoliation and oppression of the people 
and chained progress and human rights to 
the car of irresponsible personal caprice and 
the interests of small privileged classes. 
Later, when men became more enlightened 
and reason began to assert itself, the position 
of the throne became less absolute, especially 
in the freer lands like England, where it was 
not supported by large military forces. Then 
despotism had recourse to the courts to rein- 
force the cruel, selfish and unjust desires of 
the throne, and we see that thoroughout the 
odious reigns of the Stuarts the judges ap- 
pointed by the kings became the strong arm 
of despotism. No name to-day in England 
is more odious than that of Jeffreys, and he is 
a fitting type and example of the kind of men 
who are always liable to find their way to the 
bench when despotism or privileged interests 
are able to dictate or influence the selection 
of judges. 

Since privileged classes and predatory 
wealth have begun in a systematic manner 
to gain control of our government for the ad- 
vancement of their own interests, nothing has 
been more noticeable or more sinister in char- 
acter than the systematic attempt to prevent 
full publicity being given to official acts, to 
stifle free, honest and just criticism of public 
officials, and especially to throw the old 
divine-right idea mantle over the judiciary. 

The feudalism of privileged wealth knows 
full well that if it can change reverence for the 
ideal of justice to reverence for their officials, 
regardless of whether they are just or faithful 
to their oaths, the machinery will be at hand 
for the circumvention of the rights of the peo- 
ple and for the permanent enthronement of 
powerful privileged classes who may and will 
exert a power as absolute and oppressive in 
character as that of the throne and the hered- 
itary aristocracy of pre-democratic days. 
Hence the plutocracy, knowing full well that 
if it could check all criticisms of the courts 
and secure for positions on the bench men 
who for years and decades had faithfully 
served the interests of privileged corporations 
and trusts in their battle against the interests 
of the people, it would have in the most in- 
vulnerable position a bulwark composed of 
men habituated to see things, not from the 
view-point of the people or even from a broad 
and impartial point of vision, but from the 
vantage-ground of privileged wealth. More- 
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over, the new judges would be men who 
through long advocacy of ingenious and often 
strained constructions and interpretations of 
the Constitution and law and through con- 
tinually gathering together all the precedents 
that could be made to sustain the case for 
privilege against the people, would necessarily 
in spite of themselves have become more or 
less biased in favor of privileged wealth. 

The upholders of the present commercial 
feudalism know full well that nothing would 
render so secure the despotism of privileged 
wealth as the preventing of honest and just 
criticism of decisions rendered by the courts. 
Hence every effort has been made by the agents 
and mouthpieces of plutocracy to check whole- 
some criticisms of glaring and unjust acts on 
the part of the judiciary. When recently 
President Roosevelt gave Judge Humphrey 
such a wholesome castigation, when that 
judge through his “immunity bath ” succeeded 
in saving notorious law-breakers from the 
punishment that would have been meted out 
to ordinary criminals, a hue and cry was raised 
against criticizing the courts, as if such criti- 
cism had not always been recognized since 
the foundation of our Republic as one of the 
most essential safeguards of justice and free 
institutions. 


Criticism of The Courts by Statesmen and 
The Judiciary. 


As a matter of fact, our greatest statesmen, 
and even the noblest members of our own 
supreme tribunals, have been among the 
freest to employ frank and just criticism of 
our courts. No one will accuse Charles Sum- 
ner of being an anarchist or an enemy of law, 
order or justice; yet Senator Sumner recog- 
nized the absolute importance of free criticism 
of the judiciary and on one occasion he said: 


“T hold judges, and especially the supreme 
court of the country in much respect, but I 
am too familiar with the history of judicial 
proceedings to regard them with any super- 
stitious reverence. Judges are but men, and 
in all ages have shown a fair share of frailty. 
Alas! alas! the worst crimes of history have 
been perpetrated under their sanction. The 
blood of martyrs and of patriots, crying from 
the ground, summons them to judgment.” ~ 


And Roscoe Conkling, long one of the most 
influential leaders of the Republican party, 
has been recently quoted by Mr. Arthur Mc- 
Ewen as on one occasion saying: 
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“Why, sir, the infallibility ascribed to the 
supreme court makes the constitution, the 
institutions of the country, nothing but wax 
in the hands of the judges!” 


Mr. McEwen also quotes from Professor 
Russell of the New York University Law 
School, who points out the fact that in the 
Republic the judiciary has been given more 
power than is permitted to the bench in any 
of the European nations. 


“The judiciary,” says Professor Russell, 
“holds a higher rank in America than it does 
in England or anywhere else in the world. It 
also has a wider range of power. The de- 
liberate setting aside of a statute by judicial 
authority for unconstitutionality is a practice 
wholly foreign to European ideas, and is 
recognized only in the United States.” 


Again, the judges of the Supreme Court 
have been free to recognize the importance 
of the great and fundamentally true dictum 
of Thomas Jefferson, that “error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it,” and they have been perfectly free 
to denounce as unjust and dangerous to the 
interests of free institutions, law and order 
certain decisions made by their own bodies. 
One recent example will illustrate this case. 
It will be remembered that when the Supreme 
Court last had before it the income tax, this 
measure that has been unanimously upheld 
as constitutional in 1860 and in 1880, was tied 
in 1895, when it became necessary to have a 
re-hearing in order that Justice Jackson, who 
had been sick on the former occasion, might 
attend. After the first hearing, to the sur- 
prise of many, Justice Shiras, who before his 
elevation to the bench had been a pronounced 
corporation lawyer, voted that the tax was 
constitutional. When, however, it was found 
that the venerable Justice Jackson by con- 
curring in the vote of Justice Shiras and other 
judges who agreed with the former unani- 
mous finding of the Supreme Bench would 
give the necessary majority to maintain the 
constitutionality of the measure, Justice 
Shiras turned his famous somersault and, 
reversing himself, voted against the constitu- 
tionality of the law he had a few weeks before 
declared to be constitutional. Then it was 
that such able and conscientious members of 
the Supreme Court as Justices Harlan and 
Brown denounced the finding in the following 
unequivocal terms. Justice Harlan said: 
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“The practical effect of the decision to-day 
is to give to certain kinds of property a posi- 
tion of favoritism and advantage inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our social 
organization, and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that por- 
tion of the American people upon whom rests 
the larger part of the burdens of government, 
and who ought not to be subjected to the do- 
minion of aggregated wealth any more than 
the property of the country should be at the 
mercy of the lawless.” 


And Justice Brown was thus outspoken: 


“The decision involves nothing less than 
a surrender to the moneyed class. . . . I hope 
it may not prove the first step toward the sub- 
mergence of the liberties of the people in a 
sordid despotism of wealth. As I cannot es- 
cape the conviction that the decision of the 
court in this great case is fraught with im- 
measurable danger to the future of the coun- 
try, and that it approaches the proportions of 
a national calamity, I feel it my duty to enter 
my protest against it.” 


The Fallibility of Judicial Decisions. 


Nothing is more apparent than the fallibility 
of man, and the frequent reversals of decisions 
by all the courts testify that there is nothing 
in the elevation to the bench that affects this 
fallibility. One does not have to believe that 
judges are corrupt or intentionally unjust to 
recognize their decisions as frequently being 
inimical to public interests and wanting in 
the broad, judicial and fundamentally just 
quality which would characterize their de- 
cisions had they as lawyers, before being ele- 
vated to the bench, often through the influ- 
ence of privileged wealth, been accustomed 
to viewing all sides of all great questions im- 
partially. How frequently in recent years 
men have been elevated to the Supreme Bench 
in spite of the pronounced and outspoken 
protests of the leading members of the bar of 
their section on account of their records in 
previous years in their own locality. Thus 
when Justice McKenna was spoken of for the 
Supreme Bench, a most formidable petition, 
signed by a large proportion of the ablest 
lawyers of the Pacific coast, was presented 
against that appointment. And how many 
times since the appointment of Mr. McKenna 
have the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
vital cases depended one the vote of one man! 
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Even where the mind of the attorney has 
not been long habituated to seeing one side 
of a question, and that side the side contrary 
to the interests of the government and the 
people, we frequently find the decisions of 
judges varying in the most amazing and be- 
wildering manner. This very morning our 
attention has been called to a paragraph from 
a recent issue of the Australian Review of 
Reviews that so strikingly illustrates the un- 
certainty and fallibility of judicial decisions 
that we quote it: 

“Strange are the vagaries of justice. One 
is often amazed or grieved, as the circum- 
stances warrant, in noting her strange incon- 
sistencies. Surely she sits and judges with 
wide-open eyes. One grows accustomed to 
queer judicial proceedings, but it is a rare 
thing to see the pendulum swinging to such 
wonderful extremes as it has done within the 
last few weeks in Victoria. A man who em- 
bezzled some money from a bank has received 
a sentence of nearly three years’ imprison- 
ment, while a man who murdered his mother 
by stabbing her to the heart received only one 
year, and another man who shot his sister 
and killed her was sentenced to only two years; 
and immediately after that, a man who wrote 
a letter to another man, threatening to kill 
him, received three years’ imprisonment. In 
the eyes of the law, therefore, it is a greater 
crime to threaten to kill anyone than to actually 
kill them. Where the justice comes in is not 
apparent. “The law is a hass,’ one exclaims 
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when reading things like this at his breakfast- 
table. Nevertheless an uncomfortable feel- 
ing is engendered. The justice of justice is 
likely to become a mere figure of speech.” 

Such variations found in judicial opinions 
where there has been no special bias indicate 
the extreme fallibility of judges and the ab- 
surdity of investing decisions with a sanctity 
that lifts them above that wholesome, just 
and righteous criticism that is as essential to 
the cause of free institutions as oxygen is 

to the life of man. 

The chief safeguard which the people have 
against decisions that are rendered by men 
who have been elevated to the bench 
the influence of privileged interests and who, 
though perhaps thoroughly honest in their 
intentions, are also thoroughly biased by hav- 
ing long accustomed themselves to seeing 
things as their clients desired and familiarizing 
themselves with every argument and prece- 
dent favorable to their former clients and un- 
favorable to the public weal, is frank, free’ 
honest criticism. That the critic always 
renders himself liable to a suit for libel unless 
he is able to substantiate or prove the justice 
of his criticism is right and proper, but to 
limit criticism because of any supposed sanc- 
tity that inheres in the decision of a possible 
Jeffreys is to strike a deadly blow at the vitals 
of democracy and to reinforce reactionary 
and despotic influences that are seeking to 
enthrone class-government in the seat of free 
institutions. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE RATE BILL, AND THE PUBLIC-SERVICE 
COMPANIES. 


AST February, while in New York, we 
discussed the political outlook and 
Washington matters in general with three 
friends, one a prominent lawyer, a life-long 
Republican, who, however, has no sympathy 
with the high financiers who have gained so 
firm a hold on the political machine of the 
Republican party, and two gentlemen who 
as authors and journalists are recognized as 
among our most acute, discriminating and 
best-informed thinkers. What impressed us 
as most striking and significant in the views 
expressed by these parties who, we think, are 





unacquainted with each other and whose 
spheres of life and influence are such that 
they would in all probability not be brought 
into personal contact, was the strange similar- 
ity of all their views in regard to President 
Roosevelt, the “interests” and the people. 
With slight variations of opinion each voiced 
the same general convictions, and especially 
were all agreed in the view that the President 
would be strongly with the people in verbal 
sentiments and in isolated cases, or in con- 
tentions where the interests of the plutocracy 
were not vitally concerned, but that he would 
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as certainly be found with the “interests” in 
the end whenever a really deadly blow was 
aimed at privilege, the corporations and the 
high financiers who furnish so largely the 
financial sinews of war for the Republican 
machine. 

“Whenever,” said one of these gentlemen, 
“a final stand is made by the plutocracy and 
the people, if that stand is vital in character, 
the President will compromise in a manner 
acceptable to plutocracy or in such a way as 
not to cause an irreparable break between 
the high financiers and privileged interests 
on the one hand and himself and his party 
on the other.” 

“What will be the result of the railroad 
rate-legislation ?”” we asked one of these gen- 
tlemen. 

“Let me tell you,” he replied. “When 
the rate bill is passed, if it should be passed, 
it will be satisfactory to Spooner, Aldrich and 
the railroad interests, or it will contain amend- 
ments that the railway lawyers in the Senate 
will feel satisfied will be decided as unconsti- 
tutional when brought before the courts.” 

“But,” we said, “do you not think Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would veto a bill that did not 
meet the points he has insisted on as vital, or 


a bill containing ‘jokers’ ?” 

“No,” he replied emphatically. 
President may and doubtless will play to the 
galleries for a time and even put forward a 
brave front, but you will find that always at 
the crucial point he will do as Root would 


“The 


have him do. And let me tell you another 
thing. Even though the railroad interests 
get what they scarcely dare hope for,—namely, 
the whole matter thrown into the courts for 
broad review or revision whenever an issue 
comes between the commission and the rail- 
roads, nevertheless President Roosevelt will 
claim the emasculated bill to be victorious 
for the people, and very likely he will pretend 
that is what he wanted. When,” continued 
our friend, “‘since President Roosevelt went 
into the White House, has he failed the ‘in- 
terests’ in the last moment when it came to a 
real issue? The ‘interests’ have ever at the 
side of the President the man who probably 
has more influence over Mr. Roosevelt than 
all other mer put together—far greater in- 
fluence, indeed, than probably the President 
himself realizes. In Mr. Root the ‘interests’ 
have a tower of strength ever in a position to 
exert a most potent power at the right moment 
on the administration. Mr. Root is intel- 
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lectually brilliant. He is smooth and won- 
derfully insinuating. He is gracious and 
winning, and he has been in the employ of 
the great corporations, and often of the most 
odious corporate combinations, since the day 
when he accepted a brief for the defense of 
Boss Tweed, excepting during the short in- 
tervals when he has served the public. Who 
in America could better serve the ‘interests’ 
than the Secretary of State? Then the ‘in- 
terests’ are reinforced by having Taft also at 
the President’s elbow; and if this were not 
enough, they have Bacon, formerly of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan, a man about as inti- 
mately mixed up with railway corporations 
and Wall-street finance as any person you 
could find in a day’s journey, as first assistant 
Secretary of State. He was a former class- 
mate of President Roosevelt and his influence 
is necessarily most pronounced and valuable 
in reinforcing that of Secretary Root. Then 
there is the appointee of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the ‘interests’ to the 
United States Senate—Philander Knox, form- 
erly attorney-general under Mr. Roosevelt and 
a man who has enjoyed the intimate personal 
favor of the President since they have been 
thrown together in Washington. With such 
men close to the President, some of them en- 
joying the most intimate personal relations 
with him, do you think the real interests of 
the plutocracy will suffer in the pending battle 
of the people to break the power of the cor- 
rupt and corrupting privileged mterests and 
to again bring the government back to the 
people in fact as well as in theory ?” 


After the rate bill came to the Senate, there 
were unmistakable signs that the railroads 
and the plutocratic senators intended either 
to smother it in committee or to emasculate 
it by arranging for a broad review which 
should turn questions at issue over to the 
courts, entailing endless delavs and frequentiy 
nullifying the real benefit of any work that 
might be attempted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This fact became so 
apparent that the press from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific began to denounce the Senate’s 
attitude while demanding that the relief that 
had been promised and measurably provided 
for in the House Bill should not be denied the 
people by the Aldriches, the Spooners, the 
Forakers, the Knoxes and their confederates. 

At this juncture the President took a strong 
stand in favor of the popular outcry for a real 
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and not an emasculated measure. He was 
very pronounced in his determination to op- 
pose any bill that favored the broad review. 
Moreover, the enemies of the bill exhibited 
an atsounding lack of that tact which shrewd 
lawyers usually manifest in handling cases 
for the “interests.” They sought to frighten 
the President by covert threats and the spec- 
tacle of a disrupted party; but finding that 
this failed to bring him to terms, they delib- 
erately insulted him and sought to discredit 
the measure with the party by placing it in 
the hands, not only of an opposing Senator, 
but of a man whom the President was known 
to greatly dislike-——a Senator who had ar- 
raigned the President in severe terms on ac- 
count of the manner in which an elderly lady 
had been assaulted in the White House. 

Then it was, however, that President 
Roosevelt acted for the moment the part of a 
true statesman who places the interests of the 
people above any considerations of mere par- 
tisanship, personal ambition or class-interest. 
According to ex-senator Chandler and un- 
happily for the President, according to the 
note sent by Secretary Loeb to Mr. Chandler, 
the President sought the former senator from 
New Hampshire and desired him to get into 
touch with Mr. Tillman and other Democratic 
leaders and if possible make arrangements 
so that the Republicans not bound body and 
soul to Wall-street gamblers and the zailway 
interests, and the Democrats could act in 
unison on common ground, in order that the 
broad-review senators who represent the 
plutocracy would be defeated in their aim. 
Mr. Chandler found that Messrs. Tillman 
and Bailey would codperate with the President 
if the latter would favor Senator Bailey’s 
amendment preventing injunction proceed- 
ings pending the limited court review that 
was agreeable to the friends of the people’s 
interests. To this the President readily as- 
sented and at last victory was placed within 
the grasp of the people’s true representatives, 
and thus the vital points upon which the 
President had insisted and for which he had 
been so generally applauded by the nation, 
were practically assured, provided there was 
no treachery among the friends of the people. 

We confess that during this period we felt 
that our New York friends had misjudged 
the President. We believed that at last Mr. 
Roosevelt had determined to rise to the de- 
mand of the splendid opportunity given him 
to prove his loyalty to the people in some way 
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Macauley, in New York World. 
YO HEAVE, HO! 


other than by empty words, and in conversing 
with a friend who had once held the President 
in great esteem but who had later become 
thoroughly distrustful of him, we expressed 
our gratification for Mr. Roosevelt’s unlooked- 
for stand, saying that we believed that at last 
the President had decided to throw his influ- 
ence on the side of the people against the 
money-controlled machine and the great priv- 
ileged interests, in a real and effective way. 
“At last,” we said, “Mr. Roosevelt is going 
to put into practice his fine phrase, “Words 
are good when backed up by deeds, and only 
so.” At last the people are going to be sur- 
prised by getting ‘a square deal.’” 

But our friend shook his head. “Do not 
be too confident. Wait. The President is 
piqued by the clumsy antagonism of the rep- 
resentatives of the ‘interests’ into taking his 
stand, and though he is usually very brave in 
the opening scenes of any battle between the 
people and the ‘interests,’ and his words are 
generally all that could possibly be desired, 
yet when the last tug of war is on, when the 
final issue comes between the ‘interests’ and 
the people in measures where privileged wealth 
is vitally affected, I have little confidence that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be found in the breach 
defending the people’s cause against privilege 
and predatory wealth. If the President,” 
continued our friend, “had really had the in- 
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terests of the people at heart, would he not 
have surrounded himself with men like Sen- 
ator La Follette, Governor Cummins, Charles 
E. Hughes and other statesmen who have 
aroused the animosity of the ‘interests,’ in- 
stead of with men who are so eminently satis- 
factory to the ‘interests’ ?” 

A few days later our new-born hope in the 
President was shattered by his betrayal of his 
co-workers and the people and his desertion 
to the camp of the “interests.” How com- 
pletely the President surrendered to the rail- 
way interests was thus admirably stated in an 
editorial leader in the Boston Herald: 


“After the Hepburn Bill,” said the Herald, 
“had passed the House the President caused 
it to be known that he would not object to 
any amendments that did not destroy ‘the 
essence” of that measure. This essence, as 
he viewed it, was the granting of power to 
the interstate commerce commission ‘sum- 
marily and effectively’ to fix the railway 
traffic rates without the intervention of the 
courts, and subject only to future review.” 

“The Allison amendment,” the Herald 
pointed out, which the President accepted, 
“provides that ‘the venue of suits brought 
in any of the circuit courts of the United 
States to enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend 
any order or requirement of the commission 
shall be in the district where the carrier 
against whom such order or requirement may 
have been made, has its principal operating 
office, and may be brought at any time after 
such order is promulgated’; and it provides 
further, as the Hepburn Bill did not, that 
‘jurisdiction to hear and determine such suits 
is hereby vested in such courts.’ This as- 
suredly does not give to the commission the 
‘power to establish a maximum rate’ and put 
it in operation irrespective of the rights of 
parties or the authority of the courts, without 
which power, the President said in his mes- 
sage, ‘there is little use in touching the sub- 
ject at all.’” 


It is not our purpose to dwell upon the dis- 
graceful and humiliating spectacle of the 
President, a former leading Republican 
United States Senator and leading members 
of the opposition freely giving the lie one to 
the other. The unfortunate episode was made 
so much of that the real issue was largely 
obscured and the public mind was diverted 
from the vital facts involved—facts which 
were most admirably summed up by Mr. 
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Louis F. Post, the gifted editor of the Chicago 
Public, in the following thoughtful words: 


“The essential thing about it all is not the 
verity of Mr. Roosevelt’s version of these in- 
cidents, but Mr. Roosevelt himself as a factor 
in the general situation. And as to this there 
is neither dispute nor any room for dispute. 

“Certain Senators were implacably hostile 
to the Hepburn Bill. Mr. Roosevelt was 
committed to the principle of this bill. The 
bill would have been smothered in senatorial 
committee but for the union of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s supporters with the Democrats of the 
committee. When this bi-partisan majority 
of the committee had defeated those of their 
Republican colleagues who represented the 
railroad interests, the latter proceeded to 
humiliate Mr. Roosevelt and his supporters 
in the Senate, as party men, by placing the 
bill in the hands of a Democrat as floor leader. 
The intended humiliation was personal as 
well as political, for the Democrat they named 


was Senator Tillman. 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies then transferred 
the seat of their warfare from the committee- 
room to the Senate chamber. 

“One of their methods of warfare was to 
make of every act of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the bill, which might be 
unsatisfactory to the railroads, a football for 
the courts. Thereby they hoped to destroy 
the effectiveness of the Commission. It was 
to be done by giving unlimited powers to the 
courts to review the acts of the Commission. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his friends were opposed 
to granting such powers. They insisted upon 
limiting the power of court review to such 
acts of the Commission as might be in excess 
of their authority under the law or in deroga- 
tion of property rights under the Constitution. 
In this position Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
were supported by the Democrats. And 
they welcomed the support; not cordially, to 
be sure, but as a harrowing necessity. The 
railroad interests were thereby checked, and 
the success of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy was 
practically assured. But just as he was on 
the point of winning a victory for his policy, 
and so for the people if his policy would pro- 
duce the results its supporters claim for it, he 
suddenly changed front. With his party 
supporters (Senator La Follette alone excepted) 
he went over to the other side, over to the side 
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of the railroad ring, and in union with the 
railroad senators agreed to an unlimited court- 
review clause. The facts bearing out this 
generalization are as indisputable as those 
already alluded to as leading up to it; and 
not only does nobody dispute them, but Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own letter bears them out. 

“When so much is told the whole story is 
told. . . . Mr. Roosevelt stands out in full 
public view, simply upon the historical facts 
that need no personal verification, as a man 
who has run away from his own fight for the 
people and against the railroad ring, his co- 
partisans trailing behind him and his allies 
left in the lurch. He has compromised with 
the railroad ring when his own non-partisan 
alliance with the Democrats made compro- 
mise unnecessary. And in his compromise 
he has surrendered his cause and given him- 
self away. He appears from this episode to 
be the boaster and ‘quitter’ that his critics 
who knew him best have all along accused 
him of being.” 


The criticism of the President on his course 
in the presence of this splendid opportunity 
to serve the people has been severe, conserva- 
tive papers uniting with progressive journals 
in outspoken condemnation. Thus we find 
the New York Nation, probably the most 
conservative of the political weeklies, thus 
characterizing Mr. Roosevelt’s action in its 
issue of May 17th: 


“He was ‘entirely willing’ to accept any 
amendment ‘that did not seek to grant a 
broad review’; and when an amendment was 
proposed which granted the broadest sort of 
broad review, he was delighted with it, and 
declared that ‘no genuine friend of the bill 
can object to it without stultifying himself.’ 
So keen was his enthusiasm for the amend- 
ment to which he had always been unalterably 
opposed that, without a word of warning to 
his Democratic confederates, without a hint 
to his own go-between, Mr. Moody, he jumped 
into the galley with Senator Aldrich. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Moody, in the first flush of surprise 
and irritation, expressed himself to Senators 
Tillman and Bailey as ‘flabbergasted.’ 
‘There was nothing,’ writes Attorney-General 
Moody, in cooler mood, ‘in the conversation 
between the Senators and me which in any 
way bound you to any particular amendment, 
or in the slightest degree impaired your liberty 
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at any time to acquiesce in any amendment 
which you should deem expedient and in the 
public interest.’ Absolutely nothing but a 
fantastic notion that, even when a man is 
actuated by the purest of motives and devoted 
to the loftiest ideals, he should keep faith with 
his allies.” 

On the other hand, the New York American 
holds that: 
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“The humiliating position in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt now finds himself, charged 
with falsehood, with bad faith, with not merely 
deseriing his allies, but, as one Senator said, 
shooting them in the back, suggests more 
than one lesson to public men. It empha- 
sizes, to be sure, the need of a better guarded 
tongue than Mr. Roosevelt has ever 
But, more than that, it strikingly illustrates 
the unwisdom of the growing Presidential 
practice of attempting to dominate every 
branch of the government. 


“The fact is clear that it is to this restless, 
this arrogant and self-assertive desire to be 
himself the final arbiter of every governmental 
act that President Roosevelt owes his present 
discreditable plight. In order that HE might 
be thought the true author of a law for rate 
regulation he trafficked with both factions, 
conspired against each, and finally betrayed 
one. The evidence of his bad faith is too 
conclusive to be set aside. He appears, not 
as the bold, straightforward Theodore Roose- 
velt of legend, announcing in so many words 
his policy and striving by honorable means to 
give it effect; rather he suggests the smooth, 
equivocating, vacillating politician, posing 
as all things to all men, changing his expressed 
views as thought of his personal glory dictates, 
making explanations which do not explain, 
and coming out at the end the advocate of a 
policy he at first opposed, and the target for 
the scornful epithets of men whom he de- 
ceived and betrayed. 

“The legendary Roosevelt has disappeared. 
The Roosevelt long known to men in public 
life as one not jealous of his word nor tenacious 
of honor when advantage is to be gained is in 
the foreground. 

“Tt is not the President of the United States 
who will be on trial this week, but rather a 
politician, who, from the vantage of the White 
House, has traded with this side and with that, 
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using members and ex-members of the Cab- 
inet as messenger boys, dealing with Demo- 
crats, and with both factions of the Republican 
party, and finally caught in the trap of his 
own duplicity, and caged there for the regret- 
ful gaze of a mortified nation.” 


The State of Providence, Rhode Island, 
insists with reason that the surrender of the 
President is in effect the victory of Aldrich. 
It says: 

“Aldrich has come out ahead in his fight 
for a court-review provision in the Rate Bill. 
If the House accepts this provision and the 
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bill becomes law, then it may take years of 
litigation to determine whether a rate fixed 
by the commission is a legal rate or not, and 
meantime the rate will be suspended—that is, 
it will be just as if it did not exist. 

“The President may say that this is what 
he wants, but last fall he gave the people to 
understand that he wanted the commission 
to fix rates which should go into effect at once, 
without the intervention of any court. This 
was the vital question, and upon it the Presi- 
dent and the people are beaten, as usual. 
And by whom? By the arch-conspirator, 
Aldrich, champion of the trusts.” 


RECENT HAPPENINGS IN AMERICAN MUNICIPAL LIFE. 


The Denver Election: The Latest Illustra- 
tion of Colossal Frauds and Criminal- 
ity on The Part of Private Corporations 
Seeking Public Franchises. 


E HAVE recently had another striking 
illustration of the fact that private 
corporations owning or seeking to own public 
utilities are the chief source of political cor- 
ruption and degradation throughout the Re- 
public. This latest illustration was afforded in 
the recent Denver city elections, which were 
marked by as flagrant an exhibition of high- 
handed corruption and fraud as probably was 
ever practiced in an American municipality. 
There were about fifty million dollars’ worth 
of public franchises that the criminal rich 
desired to secure from the people. As pointed 
out in Mr. Mills’ papers in THe ARENa hast 
autumn, the Utility Trust has long been one 
of the most powerful factors in Denver poli- 
tics. The prizes offered by the possession 
of the inexhaustible gold mines furnished by 
public franchises were so great that the cor- 
rupt and corrupting corporations stopped at 
no half-way means to rob the people. They 
secured the services of the Republican and 
Democratic machines by that unholy alliance 
which has enabled the public-service corpora- 
tions and the corrupt trusts throughout the 
Republic to systematically plunder the people 
and corrupt the government since the criminal 
rich set out to control the party machines 
and through them to govern the nation for 


the enrichment of the privileged few. The 
people were represented by the Municipal- 
Ownership League, which put a full munici- 
pal-ownership ticket in the field; but even 
with the two old party machines working ia 
unison for the plundering corporations, the 
franchise grabbers soon found that it would 
only be by the grossest frauds that they could 
hope to rob the city of its enormously rich 
treasure. Consequently they elaborated a 
system of premeditated fraud. 

The 20th Article of the Denver Charter 
requires as a condition precedent to voting 
on franchises that the voter shall be a “tax- 
paying elector.” Accordingly the corpora- 
tions set about manufacturing tax-payers. 
They took options on distant and unimportant 
suburban property that had no market value, 
and a day or two before the election paid from 
17 cents to 69 cents on each lot constituting 
a portion of such property, taking a receipt in 
the name of “A,” “B,” “C,” parcelling out 
such receipts to their henchmen, and having 
the holders vote as tax-payers on the fran- 
chises. 

At the instigation of the Honest Election 
League after the election Judge Johnson com- 
menced an investigation. From personal 
letters received from some of our Denver cor- 
respondents we are able to give our readers 
a digest of an account of the shameful reve- 
lations that resulted. At this investigation 
well-dressed heads of departments of the Gas 
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Company swore that they were property- 
holders, although they had never seen the 17- 
cent or 30-cent lot that they admitted that 
they and their respective wives had voted on. 
They further admitted that they had paid no 
money on any such lots or given any consid- 
eration whatever for the same; did not know 
anything about the property until it was called 
to their attention by one of the chief heads of 
the corporation, to wit, Frueauff, whom they 
said they appointed as their agent for this 
particular transaction. Some of them claim- 
ed to have seen a title bond to the lot that was 
bought for them; and Judge Johnson ordered 
one of such witnesses to produce the title 
bond, but the witness replied that he could 
not do so because his agent, Frueauff, would 
not let him have it; and when asked by the 
Judge if the agent was greater than the prin- 
cipal, he said, “Yes.” It was the most pain- 
ful and humiliating sight that one ever wit- 
nessed to see bright and capable young men 
coming into court, sweating blood and com- 
mitting perjury, and disgracing themselves 
and their families by attempting to boldly 
swear through for the benefit of their bosses 
this brazen scheme of fraud. Finally, H. L. 
Doherty, the president of the Gas Company 
and the consulting engineer of all the Mc- 
Millen gas interests throughout the country, 
was himself called as a witness. But he ob- 
jected to be sworn, and finally, upon the ad- 
vice of his counsel, refused to be sworn, and 
Judge Johnson committed him to jail. 

But the gamesters and corruptionists evi- 
dently counted on the complacent Supreme 
Court to come to their rescue, and certainly 
they did not count in vain;* for as soon as 
Doherty was committed to jail the Supreme 
Court came to his relief and it granted a writ 
of habeas corpus for the benefit of Doherty, 
and also put a lid on Judge Johnson and stop- 
ped his judicial proceedings by a writ of pro- 
hibition. There the matter stands at this 
writing. 

If Judge Johnson had proceeded another 
. *Our nantes are a es this 

u e Court our recent edit expos- 
ing the high-handed porate by the court 
against United States tor Patterson for so- 
called “constructive contempt,” wherein, owing to 
Senator Patterson’s just criticisms of the court in 
his paper, he was cited to appear for contempt, 
and was prohibited from presenting the evidence 


that would prove the truth of and justification for 
his charges. 
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day he would have had all the utility heads 
in town in jail, or else they would have been 
compelled to testify upon the witness-stand 
to their election conspiracy and infamy. 

The Rocky Mountain Daily News of May 
22d gives the following brief statement of the 
case: 


“In the short period of two hours yesterday 
afternoon in Judge Johnson’s division of the 
district court, tales of corporation corruption, 
reeking with rottenness, were given public 
exposure. 

“The revelations, astounding in the ex- 
treme, came to a climax when Henry L. 
Doherty, president of the Denver Gas and 
Electric Company and general manager and 
consulting engineer of all the Emerson Mc- 
Millan syndicate gas, electric and power com- 
panies in the United States and Canada, was 
ordered committed to the common jail of the 
city and county of Denver for refusing to be 
sworn as a witness in the proceeding. 

“Panic-stricken at the hopeless spectacle 
presented by their witnesses and fearing the 
utter demoralization of their forces, the cor- 
porations rushed in desperation to the Su- 
preme Court for relief that would give them 
time to reorganize their lines and fix their 
defense. 

“At the very minute the commitment order 
was being made out the Supreme Court grant- 
ed a writ of prohibition restraining Judge 
Johnson from proceeding further in the ex- 
posure of the debauchery and crookedness of 
election day.” 


The effect of the Supreme Court’s writ of 
prohibition against Judge Johnson, as the 
News points out, stays the proceedings and 
gives the corporations a week in which to con- 
ceal the evidences of fraud—time which is 
vitally important for the criminals. If they 
had not been conscious of their crime they 
would have welcomed the investigation, which 
would have vindicated them. 

Even in spite of the colossal frauds and the 
collusion of the machine Democratic city 
government with the Republican machine 
acting for their real masters, the franchise- 
grabbers on the face of the fraudulent returns 
were only victorious by small margins. With- 
out these gigantic frauds and thefts such re- 
sults would have been absolutely impossible. 

The Rev. H. W. Pinkham, pastor of Beth- 














From the Rocky Mountain News. 


IT MIGHT BE WELL TO EXAMINE HIS POCKETS 
BEFORE ACQUITTING HIM. 


any Church and one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Denver Arena Club, in his excel- 
lent little church-paper, Bethany, thus com- 
ments in his issue of May 25th on the situa- 
tion, and points out the most dangerous ele- 
ment in American political life to-day: 


“The most dangerous enemies of society in 
America are not the Socialists, the Anarchists, 
or even the spoils-politicians. Socialists and 
Anarchists may be esteemed unpractical, but 
their moral enthusiasm is a welcome social 
contribution. The spoils-politicians are a 
contemptible sort, as a class lacking initiative 
and force, content to be tools in the hands of 
stronger men. It is the masters of great 
wealth who, in insatiable greed for more 
wealth still, are not ashamed to employ cheap 
politicians and to enter into an alliance with 
the criminal and criminal-making classes for 
the purpose of stealing elections, and of mak- 
ing democracy a farce and government an 
instrument through which they may plunder 
the public indefinitely—it is these who are the 
foes most to be feared, So nearly universal 
is the worship of wealtl: that these enemies of 
society do not realize their wickedness. They 
deem themselves respectable, and unfortu- 
nately they are generally treated with respect 
—even with deference, if they are rich enough 
—by their fellow-citizens. This is not as it 
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should be. For the sake of the public weal 
as well as for their own moral good, such 
offenders should be made to feel the condem- 
nation with which every riglt-minded citizen 
regards them. To be more specific: A man 
by the name of Doherty was lately sentenced 
to jail by Judge Johnson because he would 
not tell what he knew in regard to the manu- 
facture of ‘tax-payers’ in the recent election. 
But he did not go to jail, oh no! men of his 
class seldom do. He rode away in an auto- 
mobile and invited the sheriff to share a good 
dinner with him in a fine hotel. Before the 
dinner was done the Supreme Court had sus- 
pended his jail sentence, and he was as jaunty 
as ever. Now perhaps nothing would do this 
man Doherty so much good as to find that 
until he shall explain satisfactorily the-matter 
which Judge Johnson sought to investigate 
no decent citizen in Denver will shake hands 
with him.” 


The high-handed frauds and official con- 
nivance will, we believe, serve to arouse the 
citizens, not only of Denver, but throughout 
Colorado, to united action for the overthrow 
of the most corrupt and dangerous element 
in American political life and the reinstate- 
ment in civic life of decency, honesty and 
morality; just as the action of the would-be 
gas thieves and the Republican ring of Phila- 
delphia, after being thoroughly exposed by 
Mr. Blankenburg in THe Arena, aroused 
the decent and justice-respecting. element of 
Pennsylvania to such a degree that it brought 
about the general overturn in the Keystone 
State last year. 





Municipal-Ownership Victory in Omaha. 


Tue Omana city election represented a 
complete revolution in the relations of the 
political bodies of that municipality. At the 
preceding election the Republicans carried 
the city for their candidate for mayor by one 
thousand majority, and only one Democrat 
was elected to the Council. This year the 
Xemocrats adopted an outspoken platform 
for municipal-ownership, The Democratic 
candidate for mayor, Mr. James C. Dahlman, 
was elected by 2,790 votes, and the Council is 
overwhelmingly Democratic, having but one 
Republican in it. 

Nothing in our political affairs is more 
noticeable than the rapid growth of popular 
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sentiment in favor of public-ownership of 
natural monopolies. Where municipal-own- 
ership gets fairly before the people and any- 
thing like an honest election is had, the party 
demanding public-ownership and operation 
of public utilities is pretty certain to win by a 
handsome majority, in spite of the enormous 
amount always lavishly spent by the privi- 
leged interests to maintain their immensely 
remunerative monopoly rights. 





Utilization of Sewage by Pasadena, 
California. 

THE DREAMER, the novelist and the poet 
are the true prophets of progress. ‘The visions 
that are dismissed to-day by the slow-thinking 
and faithless ones as impractical and fanciful 
are to-morrow realized as the highest expres- 
sions of sanity and practicality. In the suc- 
cessful utilization of the sewage of Pasa- 
dena, California, by that beautiful and enter- 
prising town, we have an illustrative example 
of this fact. 

Several years ago The Arena Publishing 
Company brought out an unique social vision 
written by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, en- 
titled Young West, a sequel to Looking Back- 
ward. In it the hero devises a scheme for 
saving and utilizing the enormous waste in 
sewage now conveyed from the great cities 
to the oceans and lakes or otherwise disposed 
of in such a manner as to be of no benefit to 
society, but which, if utilized as fertilizer, 
would increase an hundredfold the produc- 
tivity of the land treated. Young West in 
Rabbi Schindler’s story, who is represented 
as the son of the hero of Looking Backward, 
through devising the method of saving for 
the enrichment of the land all the sewage 
waste of the cities, is regarded as the greatest 
benefactor of the nation, because he has so 
immensely increased her wealth-producing 
power without oppressing or taking from the 
life, the liberty or the rights of any other peo- 
ple or peoples, and in reward for his peaceful 
victory for civilization he is chosen president 
of the republic. 

This idea of saving the sewage and making 
it yield a revenue has been put to practical 
test by the municipality of Pasadena. The 
cost of carrying the sewage to the ocean 
would have required a large outlay, after 
which there would have been no hope of its 
bringing any serviceable return to the people. 
Some practical dreamers happened to occupy 
municipal positions in the beautiful suburb 
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of Los Angeles. They determined to save 
the municipality the great expense of carry- 
ing the sewage to the sea and at the same 
time demonstrate that the modern progressive 
and scientific spirit in American municipal 
life could devise a plan by which the earth, 
so rapidly being denuded of its natural fer- 
tilizers, could, over partial areas at least, be 
renewed by the sewage of the municipality. 
Accordingly they purchased a tract of 300 
acres as a kind of experiment station. But 
here they encountered the active opposition 
of that ever-present foe to progress—faithless 
and indolent conventionalism. The con- 
servatives in the city opposed the reformers 
and scouted their claims, while the inhabitants 
in the region where the proposed experiment 
station was to be established interposed every 
conceivable obstacle to prevent the carrying 
forward of the work. Only men determined 
to achieve a labor that held great potential 
value to civilization would have persevered 
as did these intrepid municipal officials in the 
face of the fierce opposition without and the 
insistent but more covert hostility within the 
borders of the city. In the long run, however, 
the progressive municipal officials triumphed 
and the new plant was installed. A large 
section of the land was planted in English 
walnuts, while during the early years barley, 
hay, wheat, pumpkins and corn were raised 
very successfully. To-day 117 acres are in 
English walnuts and the farm has increased 
from its original 300 acres until it now con- 
tains 460 acres, and “on account of the simple 
method of sewage disposal which has proved 
so highly satisfactory from a sanitary stand- 
point and so remunerative from a financial 
standpoint, Pasadenians refer to their sew- 
age farm with much pride,” says Mr. S. F. 
Pearson, city engineer, in the course of an 
admirable paper in a recent issue of The Mu- 
nicipal Journal and Engineer: 

The receipts from the sewage farm for 
the fiscal year ending July, 1905, were, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pearson, $10,583.09, The 
expenses for operating the farm were $7,958- 
82. 


The experiment in Pasadena will doubtless 
be followed by many other inland munici- 
palities, and in time, when we have grown 
wise enough not to be criminally wasteful, 
doubtless all sewage of all our cities will 
be utilized to restore the fertility of the rapidly 
impoverished soil upon whose productivity 
the nation’s sustenance depends. 








In the Mirror of the Present. 


FREEDOM’S MOST DECISIVE VICTORY IN THE OLD WORLD. 


The French Election Another Great 
Triumph for Progressive Democracy. 


HE SIGNAL triumph of the French 

government in the recent elections 
and the notable increase in the vote of the 
most radical and progressive element have 
dealt a staggering blow to clericalism and 
reaction. The result has in many ways 
paralleled the great Liberal and Labor tri- 
umph in Great Britain last autumn. In each 
instance political and religious bourbonism 
and imperialistic reaction were pitted against 
radical and progressive democracy or the 
fundamental principles of the great demo- 
cratic revolutionary epoch. 

In England the reactionaries had done much 
to arrest democratic advance and to nullify 
victories that had been won since the passage 
of the Reform Bill in the early thirties of the 
last century. They had elevated religious 
sectarianism, reactionary imperialism and 
soulless commercialism to the seats occupied 
by freedom, justice and enlightened humani- 
tarianism. They had exalted the interests 
of property above the well-being of the toiling 
millions. They had put on the statute-books 
a most odious sectarian religious educational 
measure. The principles of liberal democ- 
racy and religious freedom were at stake, and 
the people were not slow to scourge the recre- 
ant bourbons from the seats of power. This 
was the opening battle in a world-wide strug- 
gle which is in progress between the people 
and the principles of the democratic revolu- 
tionary epoch and the privileged interests 
and reactionary classes. 

France was next called on in a nation-wide 
manner to decide between substantially the 
same issues. Here the position of the Lib- 
eral government was peculiarly difficult. In 
the first place, the Church of Rome for the 
first time since the establishment of the Con- 
cordat had encouraged and urged the Catho- 
lics of France to consolidate and aggressivelv 
enter politics and fight the liberalism of the 
government. In the second place, the im- 
perielistic and monarchal plotters had suc- 
ceeded in influencing some of the more hot- 
headed and demagogical leaders among the 


workers, inducing them to attempt revolu- 
tionary demonstrations prior to the election, 
and secretly furnishing them with funds to 
enable them to make their demonstrations 
formidable. Thus the reactionary forces 
hoped and fully expected, by creating general 
disturbances, to accomplish one of two things: 
either to foment a revolt sufficiently menacing 
to alarm the middle-classes and make them 
favorable to a reactionary or a stronger gov- 
ernment, or to compel the existing Liberal 
government to resort to stern measures which 
it was hoped and expected would cause enough 
of the Labor element to desert the representa- 
tives of the Bloc to enable the clericals and 
reactionaries to enormously swell their rep- 
resentation. From surface appearances it 
certainly seemed that if the government tri- 
umphed it would be by a very greatly reduced 
majority. 

The elections, however, confounded the 
clericals and reactionaries and astonished 
the Liberals by resulting in an overwhelming 
triumph for Liberalism, and especially did 
the people in the selection of representatives 
emphasize their hearty approval of the gov- 
ernment’s course toward the Church of Rome 
in establishing popular secular education and 
the separation of Church and State. So 
mich so was this the case that dispatches 
from France stated that the result was re- 
garded as a complete vindication for M. 
Combes even more than as a triumph for the 
Rouvier-Clemenceau cabinet. 

At the Vatican, according to the dispatches 
from Rome, the surprise felt was as great as 
the disappointment was bitter. It was con- 
fidently expected that there would be a large 
increase in the Clerical representatives, and 
though the hierarchy scarcely dared to expect 
a complete overturn, it was confidently an- 
ticipated that the influence of the expressed 
Papal desire would be strongly seen in the 
election. On the contrary, the election has 
seemed to prove most convincingly that if 
the Church hopes to hold sway over any con- 
siderable number of the people she must 
cease her assaults on* Liberalism and Social 
Democracy and give over her age-long hope 
of temporal rule. The principles of democ- 
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racy are antagonistic to the obtrusion into 
government or popular education of any 
creed, sect or dogma. 

The United Socialist party greatly increased 
its vote, which now numbers one million in 
France. In the new chamber of Deputies 
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there will be over 400 Liberals and Socialists 
to 179 Conservatives. 

Among the strongest, wisest and, most pro- 
gressive French statesmen who have been 
reélected to Parliament is the great Social- 
Democratic leader, M. Jaurés. 


HIGHER 


CRITICISM.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I 


HIS volume is in our judgment the most 

important religious work that has ap- 
peared during the past year. The author is 
one of the most profound reasoners and fun- 
damental thinkers among the German theo- 
logical scholars of our time, and the Germans 
are without question the most thorough in- 
vestigators of the age. They are not satisfied 
with superficial examinations of a subject. 
If it is worth investigating at all it is worthy 
of deep and profound research. No price to 
them is too much to pay for the truth. They 
have imbibed, perhaps in a larger degree than 
any other progressive people, the modern sci- 
entific spirit. ‘They are infected by a passion 
for knowledge and a love for the truth that 
renders it impossible for them to close their 
eyes and refuse to look when a new leaf has 
been turned in the great book of knowledge; 
and nowhere is this fact more in evidence than 
in the domain of theology. 

The author of this volume is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Berlin. In- 
deed, the work is the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered before the students of that 
famous institution. The view-point, as the 
author indicates, is purely historical. He has 
aimed to give the reader a truthful study of 
the origins of Christianity. The treatment 
of the subject is marked by reverence no less 
than breadth of intellectual vision and deep 
research. It is therefore a work that appeals 
to men and women who are interested in the 
higher aspects of religion, ethics and philoso- 
phy and who are reaching out for something 
more than modern theological creeds and 


*Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German by D. A. Huebsch. Cloth. Pp. 
295. Price, $1.75 net. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


dogmas have given them. What William 
Ellery Channing did to modify the dogmatic 
theology of New England in the first half of 
the last century, Professor Pfleiderer is doing 
in Germany to-day. Dr. Channing felt that 
the iron bonds of orthodox creeds and the 
restrictions of dogmatic theology were en- 
slaving the God-given reason and dwarfing 
the spiritual growth of man. He believed that 
in creeds and dogmas forma] Christianity was 
crushing the spirit of the religion of the great 
Nazarene. Professor Pfleiderer, yielding to 
the modern spirit of critical research and with 
the dictum that there is no authority above 
truth as his guide, has striven to fearlessly sift 
myth from fact and to show the origin, growth 
and development of Christianity and how the 
world-thought before and the world-thought 
that dominated Paul and the Christian fathers 
have found expression in Christian theology 
as it was finally adopted. 

The work is not written for that large class 
of worshipers who are happy and satisfied 
with their religion, nor is it addressed to those 
who fear to investigate lest their faith be shak- 
en. There is, however, at the present time, 
a large and ever-increasing number of persons 
who have kept abreast of modern unfoldment 
of new truths in physical science, in historical 
investigations, in the realm of psychology, and 
in archeological research, and who find it 
no longer possible to accept many things in 
theology that former ages, with less light, 
received unquestioningly. ‘These persons are 
hungering and thirsting for the truth. Many 
of them are drifting into the seas of doubt 
and unbelief because they cannot accept as 
truth things that they are persuaded are myths 
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interwoven with truth, and to this large mul- 
titude of earnest men and women Professor 
Pfleiderer speaks. His purpose in presenting 
this work is thus clearly set forth by the author: 


“This book has not been written for such 
readers as feel satisfied by the traditional 
church-faith. It may hurt their feelings 
easily and confuse them in their convictions; 
I would feel sorry for that because I cherish 
a respect for every honest faith. But I know 
that in all classes and circles of society to-day 
there are many men and women who have 
entirely outgrown the traditional church-faith 
and who are possessed of an urgent desire to 
learn what is to be thought, from the stand- 
point of modern science, concerning the origin 
of this faith and concerning the eternal and 
temporal in it. To go out toward such truth- 
seekers is a duty which the trained representa- 
tive of science dare not shirk.” 


Il. 


The body of the work is divided into two 
sections, the first being concerned with the 
“Preparation and Foundation of Christian- 
ity,” the second dealing with “The Evolution 
of Early-Christianity Into the Church.” 
Professor Pfleiderer opens the discussion 
with a scholarly consideration of the “Prepa- 
ration of Christianity in Greek Philosophy.” 
He holds that “inasmuch as Greek philosophy 
influenced the Judaism of the last few cen- 
turies before Christ,” it is well to make it the 
starting-point in the investigation. He shows 
that: 


“As early as five hundred years before 
Christ, the Ionian philosophers Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes had subjected the mythical 
folk-faith of the Greeks to destructive criti- 
cism. Foolish it is, so they said, to conceive 
the deity after the image of man; blasphem- 
ous to ascribe human shortcomings and wick- 
edness to it; useless to worship it with bloody 
animal-sacrifice. Over against a multiplicity 
of gods they set up one god; neither in figure 
nor in thought like the mortal, he is the vital- 
izing spirit and the governing reason which 
underlies all the change of phenomena. Soon 
Anaxagoras, the friend of the Athenian states- 
man Pericles, rose superior to this nature- 
pantheism and achieved the thought of the 
supermundane spirit, the cause of order in 
the universe. But it was Socrates who called 
into being the decisive movement of a moral 
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world-view which resulted in the suppression 
of heathen naturalism; of him it is correctly 
said that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven to earth. 

“Socrates held it to be his God-given mis- 
sion to teach the recognition not of external 
nature, but of man as a moral being, and by 
the development of his insight to educate him 
to virtue.” 


Socrates’ lofty philosophical ideals ran 
counter to the popular concepts of his age; 
hence this prophet of a nobler life became a 
martyr to the truth he proclaimed. 


“He died the first blood-witness of ‘philos- 
ophy,” that is, the individual spirit awakening 
to the consciousness of its own peculiar rights. 
In Plato’s portrayal of this witness to truth 
who was loyal unto death to his profession, 
to his divine mission, of the moral education 
of men, who met his end with pious submis- 
sion and joyous calm, we stand face to face 
with a greatness and moral spirit rising far 
above his teachings; it is the spirit of a new 
epoch in history, which reveals itself in the 
person of Socrates by his inner self-certainty 
and pious loyalty to conviction. Thus we 
may well look upon him as a forerunner and 
a prophet of Christianity.” 


Plato, the greatest of the pupils of Socrates, 
who developed his master’s germinal teachings 
in many directions, held that: 


““Man’s task is to free himself from the 
hindrance of the body and elevate himself to 
the world of the ideal good whence he came. 
Being full of evil, man must attempt to fly 
this world of the senses as rapidly as possible 
and go thither; but this flight consists in the 
achievement of the closest likeness to God, 
and this is dene by being righteous and pious 
with insight.” 


Thus through “ethical idealism” Plato 
gives to “spirit its power to break the chain 
of crude nature and become master of the 
world.” 

“Plato’s teaching of God shows the same 
rising above nature” to the “divine spirit” 
which is “one with the ‘idea of good.’” The 
creative spirit or God is the essence of good 
and free from envy. He wishes that all be- 
come like him. “Therefore he created the 
world in his own image—the most beautiful, 
perfect creature, his only-begotten son, who 
became a visible God. The presupposition 
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is that the world is a living being, an organism 
possessed of a soul; and, inasmuch as that 
all-permeating soul, the world-soul, is the 
most immediate image and emanation of the 
deity, Plato could describe the world as the 
second god and only-begotten Son of the 
Father and prime mover of the universe,— 
a thought in which we may recognize one of 
the germs of the subsequent doctrine of the 
Trinity.” 


“That, however, is but one aspect of the 
Platonic view of the world, struggling with 
the other, that the world is only an imperfect, 
distorted image of the divine world of ideas 
divided in time and space,—obscuring real 
being more than revealing it, more shadow 
than reality. This latter aspect corresponds 
to the world-shunning, ascetic side of Plato’s 
ethics, while the former harmonizes with the 
world-shaping, practical-social side. . . . It 
is Plato’s conviction that freedom and respon- 
sibility for individual volition and action are 
not excluded by divine providence, but are 
presupposed thereby. He emphasizes this 
particularly by pointing out that a divine 
judgment will come upon the sinner, if not in 
the world here, with greater certainty in the 
world beyond.” 


Plato further taught that only the upright 
should be regarded as the happy man, even 
“though shame and misery be his lot”; 
while “the wicked must be looked upon as 
unhappy, even though his sin remains hidden 
from the world.” He “rejects as immoral 
the popular principle that good should be done 
for friends and evil to enemies. It can never 
be the intention of the righteous to do anyone 
an injury, an enemy as little as a friend. How 
near the wise Greek approaches Gospel ethics 
in these thoughts.” 

On the other hand, Plato’s teaching in The 
Republic favoring an aristocracy of culture 
and the rulership of philosophers and intel- 
lectuals, is in direct opposition to the teachings 
of the Gospel, which “proclaim the coming 
kingdom of God, in which all will be blessed, 
even the poor and the ignorant, the weary and 
the heavy-laden. Similar as they may be in 
all other respects, at this point behold the vast 
difference between Platonism and Christian- 
ity!” 


“Next to Platonic philosophy,” our author 
holds, “Stoicism (founded by Zeno and 
Chrysippos in the third century B. C.) was 
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the most important preparation for Christian- 
ity in the Greco-Roman world. . . . They 


held the task of philosophy to be essentially 
practical; it should lead man to virtue and 
thus to happiness, by teaching him a proper 
insight into the value or valuelessness of 
things and thereby free him from the outer 
world and the unreasoning feelings which 
make him dependent upon it. Virtue is not 
merely a part or a condition of the highest 
good, but it is the highest good itself; for it is 
the practical wisdom of living, which guaran- 
tees inner freedom to men and equanimity in 
all the circumstances of life.” 


Professor Pfleiderer discusses somewhat at 
length the concepts and teachings of the early 
and late Stoics and shows how their thought 
permeated the Graeco-Roman world and pre- 
pared the thought-world for the gospel of the 
Nazarene. Of the philosophy of Stoicism he 


observes: 


“This was an ethics which led men to look 
within and freed them from the allurements 
and the terrors of the world; it purified man’s 
soul by demanding control of the passions, 
particularly sensuality; it taught man to 
recognize in inner freedom and purity the 
dignity of the human personality, and it gave 
full force to the respect for man as such; in 
the divinely-related, reasoning nature of man, 
finally, it found the common bond of brother- 
hood of all men, irrespective of rank or na- 
tionality and from this conviction evolved the 
motive for a new and crowning virtue, love 
of human brothers, humanity. 

“Stoicism grasped with remarkable clear- 
ness the fundamental religious problem of the 
connection of the moral freedom of man and 
his dependence on God; but it did not solve 
the problem, and it could not have done so, 
because the freedom of man was taken in the 
negative sense of the withdrawal from the 
external world into his own soul, and not in 
the positive sense of the self-submission of 
man to the absolute divine purpose of the 
world.” 


The philosophic concepts of Socrates and 
Plato sifted down through the thought-world 
of many thinkers who followed them and in- 
fluenced in a large way the scholarship of 
Alexandria and also that of Palestine. To 
this influence must be added the mystical con- 
cepts of Philo and other philosophers who 
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had imbibed much of the lore of Greece and 
Judaism and perhaps not a little of that of 
other great civilizations. These mystical 
thinkers had in the laboratory of their brains 
woven new thought-pictures destined to leave 
an indelible impress on the new religion that 
was to conquer the imagination of the Western 
world. 


“Of greatest importance for the preparation 
of Christianity was the combination of Greek 
philosophy and Jewish religion, which happen- 
ed among Hellenic cultured Jews of Alexan- 
dria under the rulership of the Ptolemys in 
the two centuries immediately preceding 
Christ. In the writings of the philosopher 
and theologian Philo, an Alexandrian Jew 
(born 20 B. C., died 54 A. D.), the ripest fruit 
of this combination has been preserved for us.” 


Our author dwells at length on the concepts 
of Philo: 


“This Logos-conception, the pivotal point 
of Philo’s system, combines the Jewish idea 
of the creative word of revelation with the Stoic 
thought of the active, divine reason in the world. 
As for the Stoics, so for Philo, the Logos is 
the world-forming and world-sustaining prin- 
ciple which acts by separating and uniting 
opposites, hence its names, the bond, the law, 
the nevessity of all, or all-permeating, the all- 
ordering and all-guiding. But the Philonic 
Logos differs from the Stoic, in that he does 
not identify it with God or the world-substance 
but makes it something intermediate between 
them; his name is first-born son of God, 
oldest Angel, image and plainly-spoken, a 
‘second God’; since the creation, he has been 
the mediator of divine revelation, the model 
for all matter, and at the same time the power 
by which matter was shaped in the world. 


“In such fashion, the Philonic Logos com- 
bines the philosophic thought of divine reason 
which dwells in the world and in men with 
the theological ideas of a personal mediator 
of revelation and messenger of God, like 
Hermes, the mythical messenger of the gods, 
whom Stoic theologians regarded as the per- 
sonified Logos. Such mediary beings, half 
philosophical and half mythical, were favorite 
subjects of speculation in that period and met 
the need for something wherewith to fill in 
the great gap between God and the world. 

“Philo’s teaching about man combined 
Platonic and Stoic thought with biblical tra- 
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dition. Philo agreed with Plato in looking 
upon the earthly body as a prison for the soul 
descended from above; it was the root and 
seat of evil, error and wickedness. He sought 
to harmonize this theory with the biblical 
story of creation, by finding in the two narra- 
tives (Genesis 1 and 2) a two-fold creation: 
First, an incorporeal, celestial, ideal man, and 
then the man of earth, a mixture of angel and 
animal, resulting from the combination of a 
higher part with matter from earth. The 
salvation of man from the thrall of sensuality 
and his elevation to the divine model,—these 
are impossible to man’s unaided powers, but 
can be achieved by the aid of divine powers; 
particularly, by aid of the Logos, descending in- 
to souls and sanctifying them as temples of God. 


“Therefore, though Philo approaches the 
theology of John, he stands outside the thres- 
hold of Christianity; he knows nothing of an 
‘incarnation of the logos,’ a historical and 
permanent realization of the divine principle 
in the personal and communal life of God’s 
children. But Philo was a preparation for 
Christianity, in that he demanded of the 
hellenistic Judaism of the Dispersion the spirit 
of individualistic, inward-turned piety and a 
universally broadened morality; therewith he 
blazed the way for an ethical-spiritual religion, 
based on monotheism, but freed from the 
limitations of Judaism.” 


Again in the wisdom-books and the Psalms 
of Israel our author finds a positive prepara- 
tion for Christianity: 


“In the Judaism of the fourth and third 
centuries B. C. there still lived that deep and 
honest piety, classically expressed in the 
Psalms; there were thinkers who had kept 
in contact with Greek culture, and regardless 
of national and legal limitations solved the 
riddles of the universe according to their own 
ideas—these were the authors of the so-called 
‘wisdom-books.’ While Pharisaic legalism 
is a negative preparation, we recognize the 
wisdom-books and the Psalms as a positive 
preparation of Christianity in Judaism. 

“The individualization, of the religious 
consciousness is common to the wisdom- 
books and the Psalms. Previously religion 
had been a common possession of the people 
of Israel, each one being part owner by virtue 
of birth; now, it became the personal atti- 
tude of the individual. Pious is he who fears 
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God and trusts in Him, who holds Him ever 
in his sight and in his heart, who is pure of 
heart and upright in action, and who even in 
misfortune clings hopefully and trustingly to 
God. This is the ideal of righteousness as 
found in the Psalms, in the Proverbs and in 
Sirach.” 


The chapter on Jesus is highly suggestive 
and deeply interesting, though it will make 
those who have accepted old theological teach- 
ings without question sit up and think; for 
Professor Pfleiderer is a fearless truth-seeker, 
a historian who insists on subordinating all 
else to the demands of verity. 


‘Like all heroes,” he tells us, “Jesus was 
a child of his nation and his era and shared 
their messianic expectations; it was this which 
made him able to do the reformatory work of 
his time.” 

Jesus taught the fatherhood of God in its 
broad and universal signification, but in this 
he was not an innovator. Pagans and the 
authors of the wisdom-books of Israel had 
voiced the same idea: 


“In the earliest stages of religion, the deity 
is named father, in the physical sense; thus 
Homer calls Zeus the father of gods and men. 
In a higher sense, Plato calls God the Father 
of the Universe, who is his unenvying goodness 
desired that all should be as much like him 
as possible; hence, it is man’s task to become 
most like God through righteousness and 
piety. . . . In the Israelitish religion, God 
was the father of Israel from of old; the Is- 
raelites were his sons and the relation of father 
and son in the post-exilic wisdom-books is 
applied not only to the nation as a whole, but 
also to each pious individual. Sirach calls 
God ‘Father and Lord of my life’; in the 
Wisdom of Solomon and in the Psalms of 
Solomon, the pious are ‘God’s sons,’ and 
Philo speaks of the ‘Heavenly Father’ who 
sends the divine powers down into the soul 
as into his temple, to purify and sanctify it. 
From the Rabbinic writings, we gather that, 
at the time of Jesus, the expression ‘Heavenly 
Father,’ ‘our Father in Heaven,’ had become 
a popular substitute for the old name of God 
which had fallen into disuse. It cannot be 
said that Jesus taught a new God as though 
he had set up God the loving father as against 
the righteous God of the Jews: the Jews, too, 
knew the merciful God and the father in 


Heaven.” 
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Jesus, however, brought God near to the 
people in their concepts, and he taught that 
men were “to become God’s children by their 
increasing moral likeness to God.” 


“Jesus did not see evil only in action con- 
trary to law as the Jews did, and not as the 
Greeks in material corporeity, conditioning 
our existence on earth, but in the unclean and 
selfish inclinations of the heart which conflict 
with our idea] being, and destroy body and 
soul.” 


The heart of Jesus’ religion and that which 
holds present value for humanity our author 
finds impearled in two sayings: 


“This kernel may be found in two sayings 
of Jesus which sum it up: ‘For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it: and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it. 
For what shall a man be profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world and forfeit his soul?’ (Mat- 
thew 16, 25 seq.) and ‘But whosoever would be- 
come great among you shall be your minister; 
and whosoever would be first among you, 
shall be servant of all.’ (Mark 10,43.) The 
first means that true salvation, the fulfilment 
of the life-purpose of the individual, depends 
upon a self-denying, unreserved surrender to 
the highest purpose of all, the realization of 
the divine will, of which Jesus knew himself 
to be the tool. The other means that the 
social value of each depends upon the measure 
of his service to the whole of society. Both 
reject that egoism which seeks its own object 
and in the selfish gain of temporal possessions 
loses its eternal object; both promise the rich- 
est life-content and permanent satisfaction 
to that self-forgetting love which seeks the 
fulfilment of God’s will in the service of hu- 
man society. ‘Die and become!’—this is 
indeed an ethical truth for all time.” 


Our author closes his chapter on Jesus 
with these glowing words descriptive of the 
life and message of the great Nazarene: 


“To this heart-rending tragedy as his life’s 
close, one thought alone can reconcile us— 
that it was the inevitable, providential means 
of entrance into a higher life. The grain of 
wheat must fall to earth and die in order to 
bring forth rich fruit; the Jewish Messiah, 
the reformer of his people, had to disappear 
so that ‘the Christ after the spirit’ could live 
in the faith of his congregation to be—to make 
way for him who was in truth to become the 
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world redeemer and the king of the realm. 
His limitations of age and nation, the mes- 
sianic-apocalyptic form of his thought and 
activity, they had to succumb in the unequal 
struggle with the powers of the earth; but the 
universal, spiritual kernel of his life work, 
the ideal of the kingdom of that God, who is 
the good will and redeeming love in the hearts 
of his children and in the life of his realm— 
that remained and marched triumphantly 
across the world, so that even to-day it is the 
saving and educating force which gives eternal 
content and value to human life in the indi- 
vidual and the race.” 


In the chapter on “The Messianic Congre- 
gation,” which closes the first section of the 
work, Professor Pfleiderer deals at length 
with the various reports and the conflicting 
accounts of the resurrection and the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his crucifixion. He holds 
most positively that the appearances were not 
of the corporeal or bodily Jesus, but of one 
who could pass through solid substance, or 
rather appear to disciples in closed and locked 
rooms, appear and disappear at pleasure, and 
ascend into the air in their presence. In 
other words, he holds, and ably advances his 
reasons for the claim, that the appearances 
of Jesus to the disciples were not unlike the 
appearance witnessed by Paul on the way to 
Damascus. The closing passage descriptive 
of the Messianic Congregation gives us a fine 
illustration of the reverent yet broad and 


deeply sympathetic spirit that pervades the 
work: 


“The most peculiar feature of the early- 
congregation, their so-called common owner- 
ship of property, reminds one of the Essenes; 
it was not so rigidly carried out as in the latter 
Order, for, according to the Acts, no one was 
in duty bound to turn over all his possessions 
to the congregation; probably, it extended so 
far as to care for the regular support of the 
poorer brethren out of a common treasury 
and especially for the common meal of the 
brothers. However, this solidarity of a 
brotherly service of love and this religiously- 
inspired socialism of the early-congregation 
were of greatest importance: to a certain ex- 
tent, it was the beginning of the practical re- 
alization of the ideal of the redeeming king- 
dom of God, which the naive faith expected 
would appear fully in the miraculous appear- 
ance of the Son of Man on the clouds of Hea- 
ven. 
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“In the small and quiet circle of the brother- 
hood, gathered about the name of Jesus, there 
were, indeed, present the living seeds of a 
religious and moral world regeneration. In 
order to develop freely and powerfully, they 
had to be released from the national and legal 
fetters of Judaism. For this accomplishment, 
the seeds needed to be transplanted out of the 
rigid Jewish soil of Palestine into the wide 
world of heathen religions and of Greek cul- 
ture; in both of these elements were waiting 
and ready, by the acquisition of which the 
new spirit was to broaden out into a world 
religion and crystallize into the Christian 
Church.” 


“II. 


“The Evolution of Early-Christianity Into 
the Church,” which engages the author’s at- 
tention in the last half of the volume, is the 
most lucid, frank and convincing treatise on 
this subject that it has been our fortune to 
read. For persons who are weary of the 
husks of formal Christianity, who in the light of 
present-day science and discovery find it no 
longer possible to subscribe to much that in 
less enlightened and more credulous ages was 
freely and unquestioningly accepted, and yet 
who recognize and prize as precious beyond 
value the great eternal moral and spiritual 
verities that stud and jewel the New Testa- 
ment, these chapters will prove as helpful and 
suggestive as they are rational, illuminating 
and convincing. The discussidén of “The 
Apostle Paul,” which opens the section, is 
one of the most masterly pieces of religious 
writing that has appeared in our wonderful 
age, and the story of the development of the 
New Testament and the growth of myths and 
wonder-stories, and finally of the incorpora- 
tion of the gnostic religious philosophy in the 
last of the Gospels, written long after the 
others, reveals the modern historian and re- 
ligious truth-seeker at his best. 

To us, quite as enthralling and illuminating 
as the masterly paper on Paul is the paper 
devoted to “The Gospel of John,” while the 
pages devoted to “The Establishment of 
Church Authority” are also extremely valu- 
able. 

We close this study with two paragraphs in 
the concluding pages of Professor Pfleiderer’s 
work which are worthy of serious thought. 
That the Christian world is entering upon 
another religious reformation is indicated by 
many signs of the times. The new evangel 
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will concern itself with the spirit rather than 
the letter. Form, rite, ritual, creed and dog- 
ma will more and more fall away, while the 
immortal spiritual truth will take stronger 
possession of the heart and brain of man than 
ever before; and if this belief, so firmly held 
by many of the noblest thinkers in various 
churches and in many lands, is well founded, 
the days that are to come will hold Professor 
Pfleiderer as one of the noblest way-showers 
of truth that has arisen in the religious world. 


“By setting up a collection of early-Chris- 
tian writings with normative dignity, the 
Church erected a barrier against the unbound- 
ed license of fantastic notions and enthusiastic 
conceits; it preserved the possibility of a con- 
tinuous historical development in direct re- 
lation with its origin. But by elevating these 
writings to the plane of supernatural, inspired 
oracles, so as to give them unconditional au- 
thority, superior to all the disputes of the pres- 
ent, the Church has made a natural historical 
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Government Regulation of Railway Rates. By 
Hugo R. Meyer, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


ITH the ablest and greatest legal talent 

in the country at the service of the 
railways, it still remained for a professor in the 
University of Chicago to produce the leading 
brief—the masterpiece of special-pleading— 
for the private-ownership side of the railway 
question. Mr. Meyer’s book fully deserves 
first rank among the plentiful literature now 
appearing in behalf of the railway side of the 
rate-regulation controversy. The first half of 
it undertakes to portray the alleged misman- 
agement and general inefficiency of railways 
that are owned and operated by governments. 
The second half is divided between laudations of 
the private-ownership system of the United 
States, and condemnations of .the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The writ- 
er undertakes to prove that government-own- 
* Books intended for review in THz ARENA should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial — THE 
ARENA, Boston, Mass 
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understanding of them impossible; - it has 
wiped out the conditions imposed by the his- 
tory of their period and the peculiar variety 
of each, and drawing the veil of myth over the 
actual origins of the Christian religion, it has 
bowed all sensible thinking beneath the yoke 
of a sanctified letter. 

“When the Church authority had fulfilled 
its pedagogic mission for the peoples of the 
Middle Ages, and had become an unbearable 
yoke for the awakening spirit of German 
Christianity, the New Testament became the 
arsenal from which the Church of the Refor- 
mation took the weapons against the Priest- 
church of Rome. In its turn, the inspired 
Bible-letter soon became her new fetters. To 
tear loose from them and struggle through to 
the real freedom of a conscience bound to God 
only, that has been the problem of modern 
Protestantism since Lessing, and the sol- 


ution of that problem engages our attention 
to-day.” 


THE DAY.* 


ership and operation of railways is unsatis- 
factory and should not be adopted in the Uni- 
ted States, and his conclusion is based solely 
upon a consideration of the rate question and 
without reference to the other gigantic ques- 
tions which enter into the great railway prob- 
lem of the day giving it stupendous social sig- 
nificance. He indicts the railways of Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe for charging ex- 
cessive rates and finds the source of untold 
industrial trouble in the fact of governmental 
ownership. 

The great secret of the trouble in govern- 
ment management of railways, Mr. Meyer 
has discovered in the fact that governments 
cannot make discriminations. The state- 
owned railways have not been able to make 
discriminations and differentials. They are 
compelled to treat all persons alike. “A 
unified state cannot undertake to balance the 
interests of one section against those of an- 
other,” says the writer. “In the American 
sense of the term, there is no personal dis- 
crimination—that is, discrimination effected 
by means of secret rebates.” This fact is held 
to be the cause of industria) stagnation, the 
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paralysis of commerce, the concentration of 
trade and population and numerous other 
evils. And the recital of evils that the equal 
treatment of all users of the railway is held by 
him responsible for is well calculated to call 
in question the very basis of ethics, and cast 
serious doubt upon the wisdom and possibility 
of justice. 

When Mr. Meyer charges that government 
control has concentrated trade and population 
upon the water-ways, by refusing to discrimi- 
nate in favor of interior points he surely must 
have forgotten that private control in the Uni- 
ted States has not charged interior and port 
cities uniform rates but has always discrimi- 
nated most excessively in favor of the port 
cities. 

When he claims that the iron industry, the 
beet-sugar industry, and others languish for 
the lack of that stimulation which a policy of 
charging what the traffic will bear would give 
them, he is equally forgetful of that great host 
of American enterprises whose languishings 
have been quieted in death by the cruel opera- 
tions of that very policy. 

Mr. Meyer’s insistence that the only possible 
system of rates, under government ownership 
is that of an unqualified distance tariff, would 
be taken somewhat more seriously by a certain 
class of his readers, at least had he anywhere 
in his book made recognition of the Zone Sys- 
tem now so successfully and satisfactorily in 
operation. His complaint against the gov- 
ernments of Europe that they have failed to 
develop long-distance traffic on their railways 
from state to state and from sea to sea, such as 
has been done in the United States, is repeated 
in the case against Australia. It may be, 
however, that some of the readers of the book 
will consider the question of European trans- 
continental transportation not an interstate 
question nor even a railroad question but an 
international question; and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that many intelligent readers will be 
led into considering as a problem of railway 
management one that is purely and simply 
a question of international politics. 

The greatest emphasis in Mr. Meyer’s book 
is based upon the claim that excessively high 
railway tariffs have forced the great bulk of 
the traffic to seek the water-ways and com- 
pelled the government to build and the people 
to patronize a slow-going, inefficient, unsatis- 
factory canal system. To the canals, he would 
have us believe, such prosperity as the coun- 
tries enjoy is chiefly due. Upon the canal 
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discriminations flourish quite as commonly 
as upon American railways, for transporta- 
tion on these canals is privately conducted. 
“Were it not for the waterways modern Ger- 
many could not have come into existence— 
unless, indeed, the Railway Department had 
long since abandoned entirely its effort to 
adhere to an inflexible scheme of rates, and 
had gone over without reserve io the practice 
of charging what the traffic will bear.” 

Not only does Mr. Meyer attribute the large 
use of water transportation on the continent 
to the fact of state ownership of the railways, 
but he advances the whole story of the canals 
with much detail as conclusive proof of the 
inefficiency and unsatisfactoriness of the rail- 
way service. 

It is interesting in this connection to notice 
that in England, where the railways are pri- 
vately owned, a condition prevails so similar 
to that of Germany as to provoke curiosity as 
to why one who has studied the canal question 
so thoroughly and who gave it so much weight 
in his book should have entirely ignored these 
English facts unless, indeed, he saw that they 
would spoil his case against Germany. 

Nearly 3,000 miles of canals owned by in- 
dependent capital in England do a business 
of about thirty-three million tons a year, 
making a net profit of over $1,000 a mile, and 
this business is on the increase. So great is 
the need felt for larger canal facilities in Eng- 
land that the development of inland water- 
ways is recognized as one of the most import- 
ant points for the new Liberal government. 
Many of the country’s canals are in truth 
given over to weeds and fish, but this is be- 
cause they have been bought up and supressed 
by the private railway companies, and their 
business diverted to the tracks for the advan- 

of those companies. There are 1,138 
miles of English canals owned by the railways 
and their net profits are less than one-tenth of 
those that are owned and operated independ- 
ently of the railways. 

Over and over again Mr. Meyer deplores 
the inability of European railways to shade 
rates, to make discriminations, and to practice 
all those other forms of favoritism which have 
built up the trusts and giant corporations of 
the United States. 

Incidentally Mr. Meyer gives the railways 
of Germany credit for furnishing out of their 
earnings one hundred and eighty million 
marks a year as against one hundred and sixty 
million marks raised by direct taxation, for 
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the expenses of the government. “Were it 
not for the railway surpluses Prussia would 
need either to practically double its taxation 
or reduce expenditure by one-half.” 

The author complains bitterly that the rail- 
ways are used as a revenue-making machine 
for the government, and in this he may be 
perfectly correct but he fails to tell us how if 
any better off, the German people would be if 
these one hundred and eighty million marks 
were put into private pockets for private pur- 
poses and used for strengthening a system of 
corporation-control of the government. 

Turning to the United States Mr. Meyer 
dwells upon the industrial and agricultural 
development of the country in a way that is 
calculated to give not railways nor natural 
resources nor historic conditions, but the pri- 
vate-ownership of railways the credit for it. 
The discriminations and inequities of Ameri- 
can railway management are referred to as 
“the growing pains of progress.” Not only 
does he recognize no injustice whatever in the 
gross favoritism wherein powers as great as 
those of government are used by the railway 
managers to build up the business of certain 
favored ones by utterly destroying that of their 
competitors, but also opposes all regulation 
whatever, and advocates in explicit terms the 
let-alone policy, that would give to unscrupu- 
pulous managers even greater power of indus- 
trial life and death over individuals, business 
and communities than they now enjoy. 

His criticisms of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are sharp even to acrimonious- 
ness. That the commission in advocating 
an extension of its power is actuated by un- 
worthy motives, that it is composed of persons 
habitually and morbidly distrustful, that the 
members are remarkably dense in their pro- 
cesses of economic reasoning, that they have 
resorted to appeals to popular prejudice, that 
they are intellectually on a level with the Rus- 
sian beaureaucrats, that they arrive at their 
decisions by ignoring the rights of all the par- 
ties to the controversy except the complain- 
ants, that they have espoused “theories of 
social progress” contrary to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions, that they ignore the spirit of 
the law in order to follow the letter, that they 
are unwilling to take hold of troublesome prob- 
lems, that they have been inconsistent and in- 
competent, and that they have discriminated 
against trans-Mississippi grain by refusing to 
let the railroads discriminate in favor of it, are 
samples of Mr. Meyer’s mental impressions 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On 
the other hand, in speaking of the managers 
of the private railways he declares that in the 
eighteen years since the passage of the Inter- 
state Act there have been only two cases where- 
in the most suspicious could have held that 
the rate complained of had been made from 
sinister motives, and repeatedly he asserts 
that the carriers are the best judges of what 
the rates should be, and that the railway man- 
agers should be left alone in the making of 
the rates, and that even the unjust rates that 
have been made have not been made in bad 
faith. 

Never in this remarkable book is the as- 
sumption out of the mind, that the only pos- 
sible system of rates under government own- 
ership or regulation is that of unqualified dis- 
tance tariff. Allowing Mr. Meyer’s premises 
much of his argument must be conceded, but 
his premises are wrong. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has repeatedly recognized 
other principles of rate-making than that of 
distance, and the only clause in the Interstate 
Act that emphasized the distance principle, 
was so qualified that the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of it has virtually nullified the 
clause. 

Another assumption which we cannot ad- 
mit is that if the private railways have been a 
good thing in the past, the private system is 
necessarily the best under present circum- 
stances. Even allowing Mr. Meyer’s claim 
that the unification of the country and to a 
large extent the development of its resources 
are due to the system of private ownership of 
the railways, the inference is by no means cer- 
tain that under the changed conditions of the 
present time that system is the most beneficial. 
It is quite possible to say many pleasant and 
complimentary things truthfully about the 
enterprise and genius that have gone into our 
private railway management along with the 
far greater mass of unpleasant facts of cor- 
ruption, deceit, fraud, injustice and oppression. 
But there can be, fortunately, only a compara- 
tively few minds capable of utterly ignoring 
the greater considerations of justice, honor, 
equal rights and a square deal. The private 
ownership of railways in this country is in 
great measure responsible for some of the most 
terrible social, political and industrial facts 
that challenge our conscience and threaten 
our very existence as a republic. Mr. Meyer’s 
book ignores these facts and seeks to perpetu- 
ate their evil cause. Ravpu ALBERTSON. 
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Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Illustrated. With Introductory and Crit- 
ical Notes by Charles Marshall Graves. 
Cloth. Pp. 188. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 


Tuts is a very valuable little volume, not 
only for schools and colleges, for which it has 
been especially prepared, but also for the 
general reader who wishes to enjoy the best 
of Poe’s writings without wading through all 
of his uneven work in search of that which is 
worth the while. 

We are living in au age of rush and hurry— 
an age in which a vast amount of literature, 
ancient and modern, is brought within the 
reach of the ordinary reader. Much of it is 
very good, but even men of leisure find it im- 
possible to enjoy more than a fraction of that 
which is really worth the while. Hence ours 
is a time that calls for eclecticism in regard to 
the writings even of our best thinkers, and he 
who does this work well, who possesses a fine 
literary, artistic and ethical discrimination, 
is a real benefactor. 

In the present work the editor has, we think, 
wrought well, and the value of the volume is 
greatly increased by the excellent introduc- 
tion, containing a discriminating biographical 
sketch of Poe, together with a careful estimate 
of the author both as a poet and a writer of 
prose. And the work is further enhanced in 
value by a complete bibliography and notes 
germane to the selections made. The book 
contains twenty-seven poems and five stories. 
The latter include “The Gold-Bug,” “The 
Masque of the Red Death,” “The Fall of the 


House of Usher,” “ Eleonora,” and “ Morella.” 





The Brothers’ War. ByJohnC. Reed. Cloth. 
$2 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Tuts book is what it claims to be,—“a 
dispassionate survey of the causes leading to 
the Civil war.” An officer in the Confederate 
army, later an organizer of the Ku Klux Klan, 
this author writes with a breadth, a charity 
and a discrimination which force us to revise 
some long-cherished opinions. For example, 
he helps us to recognize “that the forces which 
produced the Confederate States were just as 
all-powerful and opposeless as those which 
produced the United States; that in fact they 
were exactly the same in kind, that is, the 
forces of nationalization.” 

He also compels a measure of assent to the 
proposition that: 
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“Whoever diligently studies the facts will 
be convinced that southern nationalization, 
with a power superior to human resistance, 
carried the southern people into secession, 
and that their so-called leaders were carried 
with them. He will discern that the parts of 
the latter were merely to serve as floats to 
mark the course of the current beneath.” 


But whether we fully agree or not with all 
this author’s conclusions, we should be grate- 
ful to him for the new light shed on many per- 
plexing problems; for his candor, sincerity 
and discriminating analysis of the leading 
characters in the greatest drama of American 
history. He puts Jefferson Davis before the 
world in a new light and creates something 
of admiration and a great measure of sym- 
pathy for him. Speaking of Webster he says: 


“He and Lincoln were the supereminent 
Americans who could never, never forget that 
the people of the other section were their own 
full-blood brothers and sisters.” 


This book should have a large place in the 
thought of the future historian. 





The Shadow of Lije. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Cloth. Pp. 330. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Miss Sepewrck, the talented author of 
Paths of Judgment, recently reviewed in these 
columns, has given us another novel even more 
compelling in its hold over the- imagination 
of the reader and in its searching analysis of 
the hidden springs of human action than her 
previous work. 

The Shadow of Life is a somber story, deal- 
ing with the deeper things of life—with its 
more tragic phases and profounder meanings. 
The interest centers about two characters, 
Eppie and Gavan, whom we first see as two 
children playing together in their beautiful 
Scottish country home at Kirklands. They 
are separated. Years pass before they meet 
again. Eppie has developed into a strong, 
capable, fascinating woman, imbued with a 
deep love of life and a high, fine conception of 
its meaning. To Gavan, on the contrary, 
life is an inexplicable riddle whose purpose 
he cannot fathom. Out of their differing 
points-of-view grows the supreme tragedy of 
the book which the author has worked out to 
its inevitable and bitter conclusion. 

It is unfortunate that a woman of Miss 
Sedgwick’s marked talent should choose to 
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devote herself to such depressing studies of 
character as we find in her two latest volumes. 
She is, however, peculiarly happy in her de- 
scriptions of country life and scenery, and we 
have few more charming pictures in present- 
day fiction than that of the two children, 
Gavan and Eppie, at Kirklands. 
Amy C. Ricu. 





The Quickening.. By Francis Lynde. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 406. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis is an excellent story descriptive of 
Southern life in the presence of the transfor- 
mation now going on through the railways, 
factories and the spirit of aggressive commer- 
cialism, directed by Northern enterprise. The 
hero is a Southern youth strongly under the 
compulsion of old-time religious ideals such 
as prevailed to a greater extent in the South 
than in any other part of our country. The 
heroine represents the blending of the South- 
ern with French blood and is in many respects 
the opposite of her lover. There is some ad- 
mirable character drawing and there are some 
very graphic and life-like scenes, but for the 
general novel reader perhaps the greatest 
charm will be found in the exciting and dra- 
matic situations of the story. Clouds and 
sunshine follow each other in quick succession, 
but the general uncertainty that long prevails 
as to the outcome and the happy issue of a 
tale that seems for some time to be doomed 
to a gloomy ending will satisfy the reader in 
search of a spirited yet life-like story. 





The Woman in the Alcove. By Anna Kathe- 


rine Green. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 371. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Ir ONE cares only for an exciting mystery 
or detective story that cannot lay any special 
claim to literary merit, and which abounds 
in improbabilities if not impossibilities, he will 
enjoy The Woman in the Alcove. It is one of 
the best of Anna Katherine Green’s detective 
novels and displays all the remarkable in- 
genuity that marks the best work of the famous 
author of The Leavenworth Case. 

It deals with the robbery from an English- 
man of noble family of a famous diamond, 
subsequently followed by the murder of the 
wife of the millionaire thief. Suspicion falls 
upon a young man who is held for the murder 
while his affianced strives to prove that the 
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rich is the criminal. Many clues 
point to his guilt, though the police long cling 
to the theory that the first man held is the 
murderer. Subsequent events, however, show 
all calculations to have been wrong, and after 
no end of exciting incidents the real villain 
is apprehended, the heroine is reunited to her 
lover, and all ends after the manner of the 
old-fashioned fairy-tale. 





The Edge of Hazard. By George Horton. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 430. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Mr. Horton’s new novel, The Edge of 
Hazard, is even more exciting and entertaining 
than The Monks’ Treasure which appeared 
last year. The hero of the story is a blue- 
blooded but impecunious young American 
who goes to Siberia to take charge of a large 
trading-post, just prior to the recent Russo- 
Japanese war. He goes to Russia by way of 
Japan, where he is made the victim of a plot 
by a Russian nobleman. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he escapes and proceeds on his way in 
company with the beautiful cousin of this 
same nobleman. They are pursued by hos- 
tile Chinese and have many dangerous ad- 
ventures in which the hero is able to render 
great service to the young woman, who is by 
no means unappreciative. After reaching 
the land of the Czar the young American again 
becomes the hero of numerous exciting hap- 
penings, among which are a Jew-baiting epi- 
sode, an accidental encounter with a band of 
Nihilists and a duel with the same young 
Russian whom he met in Japan. 

Perhaps the best drawn and most attractive 
character in the book is Aisome, the beautiful 
Japanese spy whose love for the hero leads 
her to adopt the dress of a Korean boy and 
follow him to Russia that she may become his 
servant and watch over his welfare. Her final 
act of devotion and self-sacrifice in the closing 
scenes of the romance lends the truest and 
most deeply human touch to the story. 

The Edge of Hazard is a novel written 
frankly with no other purpose than to enter- 
tain, and as such it can be heartily recom- 
mended. Amy C. Rica. 





Maid of Athens. By Lafayette McLaws. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. Pp. 286. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Lorp Byron’s fascinating but erratic per- 
sonality and his many love affairs have of late 
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attracted the attention of numerous novel- 
writers, but the publishers of Maid of Athens 
assure us that Miss McLaws’ novel was plan- 
ned and practically entirely written previous 
to the appearance of the many Byronic ro- 
mances which have been put upon the market 
during the last two or three years. In any 
event, the present story is one of the best of 
these novels, being exceptionally well written 
end giving delightful glimpses of Turkish and 
Greek life. As the title indicates, the romance 
deals with Lord Byron’s infatuation for and 
imaginary wooing of the beautiful Greek 
maiden, Thyrza, whom he immortalized in 
song, and with his devotion on her account to 
the cause of the Greek patriots. The author 
has undoubtedly glossed over the faults and 
idealized the virtues of the poet, but she has 
nevertheless given us a charming story of an 
impetuous and daring wooing and of a girl’s 
deathless devotion to a man who, next to her 
country, represented all that made life worth 
living. Amy C. Ricu. 





Choosing a Career. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Cloth. Pp. 482. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Tuis is a work written with a view to being 
of practical help to young people desiring to 
succeed in life. It contains much helpful 
matter presented in a pleasing manner that 
will be readily retained in the memory of the 
young, as the author has a happy faculty of 
fixing important lessons or truths in the im- 
agination by the introduction of interesting 
and striking illustrations. 

The volume is divided into two parts and 
contains fifty chapters. Part One is concerned 
with the elements that enter into the choice 
of a life-calling and impresses things which 
the wise and thoughtful must take cognizance 
of. Part Two contains twenty-eight chapters 
dealing with suggestions regarding how to 
make a success of different careers. The 
work is illustrated with a number of full-page 
portraits and will prove helpfully stimulating 
to ambitious young men and women. 





Double Trouble; or, Every Hero His Own 
Villain. By Herbert Quick. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 320. Price, $1.50. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tus novel has two legitimate claims to 
public interest. It is a pleasing love-story 
quite out of the ordinary beaten path of fiction, 
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and it is a popular study of one of the latest 
assured results of modern psychology—the 
subliminal self or double personality. A few 
years ago a most interesting case of this nature 
came to light in this country. A citizen of 
Rhode Island suddenly disappeared and no 
trace of him could be found for months. It 
was ascertained that he had taken a few hun- 
dred dollars of his own money from the bank 
where he kept his deposits and had left Rhode 
Island, but whither he had gone no one knew 
and all search proved unavailing. Months 
passed, and one day dispatches were received 
from a town in Pennsylvania at the old home 
of the missing man, asking if such a person 
was known to have lived there. In short, the 
man returned to his family. During the in- 
terim he had, as was later proved and as he 
described when hyptonized by Dr. Richard 
Hodgson and Professor William James, gone 
to Philadelphia, where he awakened with no 
memory of the past and possessed with the 
belief that his name was entirely different 
from his real cognomen. He felt that it was 
necessary for him to do something in order to 
make a living. He bought a paper, saw a 
store advertised for sale in a Pennsylvania town 
went there, bought the store, and for months 
conducted the business under his new name 
that he believed to be his own. One morning 
his true self awakened and all the interim 
from the time he left Rhode Island was a blank. 
The late Dr. Richard Hodgson, head of the 
American Branch of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, and Professor James, the 
eminent psychologist of Harvard, hypnotized 
him, when the subliminal self or other person- 
ality came to the surface and described in de- 
tail everything done in the period of absence. 
The account of this celebrated case was pub- 
lished at length in The Proceedings of the Eng- 
lish Society jor Psychical Research. Cases of 
a similar character have been examined by 
eminent French scientists. 

Now it is with this strange phase of life, 
only in recent years made the subject of care- 
ful scientific investigation, that Mr. Quick 
deals in his novel bearing the unattractive 
title of Double Trouble. The hero is a west- 
ern banker. He disappears. Six years later 
he awakens in a sleeping-car approaching 
New York City, his former self. He imag- 
ines he has just left his home and knows no 
name other than Amidon, which is his true 
name. The negro porter calls him Mr. Brass- 
field. At the hotel the clerk calls him Brass- 























field and tells him his room is waiting for him, 
giving him at the same time letters and tele- 
grams. In the package is a tender missive 
from his affianced bride, and other letters re- 
lating to extensive business enterprises in 
which Brassfield is engaged. A horrible im- 
pression seizes him that he has committed a 
murder and possessed himself of the murdered 
man’s belongings. A hypnotist and her 
father, a German professor, succeed in un- 
tangling the mystery. A former friend and 
law counselor also aids in unravelling the 
tangles that follow when Amidon-Brassfield 
returns to the town of Bellevale, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he has great oil interests and 
where his affianced lives. There is no end to 
the tangle and misunderstandings, however, 
before the truth is established and the clouds, 
mysteries and troubles vanish in the light of 
love triumphant and the complete restoration 
of the true Mr. Amidon to the possession of 
his mentality. 

The author has made a faithful study of 
known cases of double personality and has 
followed the revelations in such cases with 
laudable fidelity. 


Religion and Politics. By Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 


Nor since The Religion of Democracy and 
The Affirmative Intellect came from the pen 
of Rev. Charles Ferguson, has any book been 
thrown into the camp of the Episcopal Church 
certain to create such interest and antagonism 
as this book of Dr. Crapsey’s. No one who 
reads the book will be surprised for a moment 
that Dr. Crapsey is now on trial for heresy. 
The book is full of heresy, that is, it is full of 
truth. I started in to make a list of the here- 
sies, but gave it up. The list was too long. 
The Immaculate Conception, the Resurrec- 
tion, Plenary Inspiration, the Trinity, Apos- 
tolic Succession, and other items of orthodox 
creeds are referred to incidentally in this book 
in so free and clearly unorthodox a way as to 
be certain to rouse the ire of many a “defender 
of the faith.” “Jesus is in no way responsible 
for that conception of the Bible which prevails 
in modern life,” says Dr. Crapsey. “Jesus 
was what in these days we should call a higher 
critic,” and he was “as little responsible for 
the modern conception of the church,” as for 
that of the Bible. There is no argument in 
support of these heresies here. The heresies 
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are elevated to the plane of presumption, 
taken for granted as common belief. “A 
belief in the inerrancy of the Bible is no longer 
possible to an educated man, or for anyone 
in fact, who reads his Bible with reasonable 
intelligence and attention. It does not need 
profound scholarship; it only requires ordi- 
nary common-sense, to see that the Bible is 
not the miraculous book which orthodox 
theology claims it to be. It is not the higher 
critic; it i. the ordinary modern reader, who 
has reverently placed his Bible among the 
great literatures of the world, and finds that 
both he, himself and his Bible have gained 
immensely by the operation. He can read 
his Bible now with pleasure and profit, since 
in reading, he does not have to outrage his 
intelligence.” 

The question of the divinity of Jesus is 
treated similarly : 


“In the light of scientific research, the 
Founder of Christianity no longer stands apart 
from the common destiny of man in life and 
death, but He is in all things physical like as 
we are, born as we are born, dying as we die, 
and both in life and death in the keeping of 
that same Divine Power, that heavenly Father- 
hood, which delivers us from the womb and 
carries us down to the grave. When we come 
to know Jesus in His historical relations, we 
see that miracle is not a help, it is a hindrance, 
to an intelligent comprehension of His person, 
His character, and His mission. We are not 
alarmed, we are relieved, when scientific his- 
tory proves to us that the fact of His miracu- 
lous birth was unknown to Himself, unknown 
to his mother, and unknown to the whole 
Christian community of the first generation.” 


But these are by no means the most radical 
heresies in the book, nor can it be allowed that 
it is zeal for these particular doctrines that 
is prompting the heresy hunters in this par- 
ticular quest. Dr. Crapsey has probed heresy 
hunters in many a tender place. The chal- 
lenge of his book is a challenge to the men 
behind the doctrines, and they could not but 
attack him—or give up the heresy hunt. 
Speaking of archbishops, he says: “High 
office and high character are seldom found 
together in this world,” and declares that “in 
our modern capitalistic churches” clergymen 
are rated according to the money they get, 
citing the English belief that if the bishops 
were to lose their palaces they would lose their 
power. The “higher officials are more apt 
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to reflect the mind of the powers that be, than 
they are to reflect the mind of Christ.” Re- 
ferring to unresented implications upon a 
certain body of ministers, he says: 


“Tt was nothing to them whether the homes 
of the people of their city were wholesome or 
unwholesome; nothing to them whether the 
officers of their city were honest or corrupt; 
nothing to them whether the children of their 
city were being trained to wisdom or te folly; 
nothing to them whether the streets of their 
city were hideous or beautiful; nothing to 
them that the merchants of the city turned 
girls and women by the thousand wut into the 
streets of the city in the middle of the night, 
these girls and women exhausted by sixteen 
hours of toil, left, so far as the merchants were 
concerned to become the prey of any passerby. 
All this was secular, and did not concern the 
minister. It was the opening of the saloon on 
Sunday that roused his interest, because Sun- 
day is the little bit of time which he has tried 
to enclose in his sacred compartment, and 
claims as his own. The Sunday saloon en- 
croaches upon the territory of the Sunday 
church, and if the Sunday saloon be opened 
the ministers fear that the Sunday church 
may have to be closed, and the occupation 
of the minister be gone. . . . If the minister, 
with God on his side, cannot win out against 
the barkeeper in a fair and open competition, 
then what is the use of the minister, and where 
is the power of his God. . . . The power that 
throttled the minister was ‘money.’ . . . The 
established churches of the world are every- 
where in decay, and must soon pass away, 
and their disappearance will not be an un- 
mixed evil if with them goes that worldliness, 
which more even than grosser sin is the enemy 
of the religion of Jesus.” 


All this, however, is incidental. The book 
is an excellent popular treatment of the sub- 
ject of the relation between church and state, 
going most originally into the profoundest 
questions as to the nature of each, and giving 
a most excellent historical résumé of their 
relations. The steady encroachment of the 
state upon provinces formerly reigned over by 
the Church is, however, but partly brought out 
by Dr. Crapsey. Concerning education, he says: 


“During the last fifty years the province of 
education has passed from under the power 
of the clerical body into the possession of the 
laymen. The presidents of all our larger 
universities and colleges are laymen, and if 
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some of our smaller colleges are still required 
by their charters to have a clergyman as their 
head, then such clergyman is careful not to 
emphasize his clerical character; in dress, 
in manner, in thought, he is in accord with 
the lay,.rather than with the ministerial, 
world. Our academic schools, following the 
lead of our universities and colleges, are seek- 
ing their teaching staff among laymen, and 
if by chance they do employ a clergyman they 
take care that he is not clergyman enough to 
hurt him. And as for the great public-school 
system which the people have created for the 
education of their children, that, as we too 
well know, is not only free from, but antago- 


nistic to, clerical influence.” 


But Dr. Crapsey is truly constructive and 
sees new religious forces at work and a bright 
hope for the world’s religious life: 


“The truth is that religion is entering mto 
life and spiritualizing every department there- 
of as it has not since the primitive days. It is 
not dying out; it is only changing its mode of 
operation. It refuses any longer to be shut 
up in churches, and is striving to make itself 
a home in the street, in the shop, in the market, 
in the common council chamber. 

“The clerical order is losing influence, not 
because the world is growing less religious, 
but because it is more religious than it was 
sixty years ago. Religion has to-day a wider 
scope and a farther reach than the clerical 
interpretation permits it to have. . . . The 
man of science knows his God as God has 
never been known before. He is face to face 
with his God every moment of his life. . . . 
The life of the man of science is necessarily 
favorable to the development of the religious 
character. What can be more ennobling than 
an intense love of truth for truth’s sake? 
There is not in all religious history a more 
saintly character than that of Charles Darwin. 
His patience, his self-restraint, his quiet, un- 
complaining endurance of pain and calumny, 
are as indicative of spiritual power and of true 
religious character as are the mortifications 
of St. Bernard or the ecstacies of St. Teresa. 
It cannot be by accident that the breath of 
scandal has never soiled the name of any of 
the great leaders of science. . . . Science is 
not only a philosophy, it is a passionate re- 
ligion, and a religion that is unifying the world. 
. . - Industrial commercialism is wiser in its 
day and generation than the churches of light. 
It is not afraid of the truth. . . . Hear, now, 
oh ye churches, the sum of the whole matter: 
































There are three great spirits at work creating 
the world that is and that is to be: The spirit 
of scientific investigation, that will know noth- 
but the truth; the spirit of democratic revo- 
lution, which will trust no one but the people; 
the spirit of social evolution, which will call 
no man common or unclean. If the churches 
wish for influence in the world that is and is 
to be, they must master these spirits and make 
them their own. The churches must become 
scientific, democratic, and socialistic. And, 
if they do so, then the churches will merge into 
the church and the church will no longer be 
separate from the state, nor the state from the 
church, but these two will be one flesh.” 


Here is the keynote to the really great mes- 
sage of Dr. Crapsey’s book. He stands for 
the “American Church-State.” It is here. 
It is coming. “Politics is religion.” 

“Politics is religion because it has to do 
with major morals, with the relations of men 
to each other in communities, with honesty 
in trade, with gentleness in action, with truth 
in'speech. . . . When the people of the United 
States decreed by constitutional amendment 
that the government should never by law es- 
tablish any religion, they did actually establish 
the only religion that could comprehend in its 
membership the whole American people. A 
religion having as its basis the principles of 
individual liberty and obedience to righteous 
law is really the religion of the golden rule. 
Nor has this religion been simply a theory 
powerless to work righteousness in the world. 
It has created a great and happy people. . . . 
We are told that the public schools have no 
religion. But if religion be love, and joy, 
and peace in the holy air of God, then the 
public schools have done more to promote 
true religion than all the churches in the land. 
What the churches and denominations are 
doing their utmost to prevent, the common 
schools are accomplishing. They are uniting 
the American people in a great common re- 
ligion,—a religion based upon the scientific 
method which finds God in the present truth: 
a religion which is democratic, and finds the 
highest expression of law in the common 
judgment of the whole people; a religion 
which is socialistic in that it is controlled by 
the social organism, the state, and knows no 
distinction of rank or class, and looks only to 
the public welfare. . . . The two ministers 
of religion who are doing the most for the 
common salvation to-day are the mayor and 
the health officer. . . . The new age is upon 
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us; the age of industrial freedom and social 
equality; the age that is to deliver man at last 
from bondage to man. . . . The t mass 
of the people who do the world’s work are 
pressing forward to claim an effective place 
for themselves in the social and political econ- 
omy of the nations. . . . They are demand- 
ing decent homes to be born and to die in and 
sufficient leisure for thought and for prayer. 
The miner in the darkness of the mine is 
dreaming of light, and the girl in the noise 
and ugliness of the factory is thinking of 
beauty and quiet. The people are moving, 
and the old organizations must move with 
them or perish. Serve or die is the stern de- 
cree of fate. If the churches exist largely for 
the purpose of supporting the clergy, and the 
political parties for the purpose of providing 
places for the politicians, then both churches 
and parties are doomed. The church-state 
in America, which includes all parties and all 
churches, has done great things; but greater 
remain to be done. It has given political 
power to the people. But the people must 
now use that power to secure industrial op- 
portunity and social betterment. We have 
learned how to produce, but not how to dis- 
tribute. We have vast fabulous wealth at 
one end of the social scale, and bare subsist- 
ence at the other. . . . To correct these abuses 
and to call the nation back to its high and 
holy calling as a church-state whose duty it is 
to promote the general welfare, to secure do- 
mestic tranquility, and above all to establish 
justice,—is the task to which the American 
people must set itself without delay.” 


This splendid conception of the one-ness 
of church and state is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the new religious thought. If in 
the future the church and state are to be one 
as Dr. Crapsey says they are, there can be no 
question as to which will be that one. It will 
be the State. The state has been dominated 
by the church. The state has been divorced 
from the church, but the state of the future 
will absorb the church—by doing the church’s 
work, by better performing all her true func- 
tions, and by ministering in the things of a 
scientific and democratic religion to the whole 
life of the world. The last two chapters of 
the book introduce this theme of a truly great 
state that shall embody. and express a civic 
religion, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Crapsey 
will have more to say upon this most important 
subject. 


Ratpn ALBERTSON. 








NOTES AND 


SPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY FIC- 

TION: We wish to call the ial atten- 

tion of our readers to Aspects of Contemporary 

Fiction, by Professor ArcnrpaLD HENDERSON, 

Ph.D., in this issue of Toe Arena. It is in our 

judgment one of the most thoughtful and discrim- 
inating recent contributions to literary criticism. 





A Republican Leader Who Has Antagonized the 
Pl : Last month we published an admirable 
sketch of Senator La Fouuerre, who is to-day 
probably the most —— and able —- 
of ular interests —_ e aggressions of a 
aan plu in the Republican party. This 
month we publish a discriminating and admirable 

-picture of another prominent Republican 
odie who is loved by the people for the enemies 
he has made. Governor Cummins was one of the 
first of the Western Republicans to come out fear- 
lessly in the interests of the people against the t 
monopoly-fed and fattened trusts that through an 
exorbitant tariff are acquiring untold millions of 
money that but for this iniquitous tariff would be 
enjoyed by America’s millions. In the same man- 
ner he has championed the cause of the peopl 
against the great railway interests, and for thi 


reason is being bitterly antagonized by the public © 


carriers and other commercial cormorants that 
are fattening off of the wealth-producers and con- 


sumers of America. 


Governor Garvin on the Solution of the Labor 
Problem: Last month we published an excellent 
contribution giving the Socialist programme or an 
outline of the aims, desires and p of the 
Socialists the world over. This hme we publish 
a paper from the pen of ex-Governor GarvIN of 
Rhode Island advocating the Single Tax as a solu- 
tion to the labor problems. 


Rambles in Switzerland: Our readers will enjoy 
the pleasing sketch of travels in Switzerland by 
Mr. Boon Same, formerly regent of the Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas. Mr. Vrooman has 
spent the past = in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 

rance and lgium, — extensive social 
studies. He is one of the rapidly increasing coterie 
of earnest, conscientious and thoughtful students of 
social, economic and political progress whose work 
during the past few years has been making its im- 
press on the nation—an impress which is being 
made more and more clearly visible with each suc- 


ceeding municipal and state election. 





We shall shortly publish the concluding papers 
in Mr. Frank VrooMan’s series of articles. These 
deal with Spoils and the Civil Service and the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. 


COMMENTS. 


Child-Labor, Compulsory Education and Race- 
Suicide: A very interesting, original and thought- 
stimulating contribution is presented in this issue 
from the pen of Mr. Wizizarp Frencu, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. There are few questions before the 
American po of ter importance than that 
of properly childhood. The children 
of this Republic must emancipated from toil; 
they must be nteed a common-school 
education; and they must be protected in the en- 
jo t of that degree of freedom which is 

-important for their physical and mental growth 
during the early formative period of life. And it is 
the supreme duty of the State to devise means 
whereby the blight of childhood, resulting to-day 

the compelling of children of tender years to 
work in factories, mills and mines, shall be rendered 


impossible. 


Character Sketches of Twentieth-Century Leaders: 
This month we present two character sketches, one 
of Judge Potiarp, the practical idealist who is 
doing such admirable work in reforming drunkards ; 
the other of Epwarp W. Repriz.p, the famous 
artist. This latter paper is the second contribu- 
tion in our series on Americans who are contribut- 
ing in a substantial way to the building up of a 
great art in the New World. 








An Important Series of Papers on Social, Indus- 
trial, Economic and Political Conditions in Ger- 
many: By Our Special C : We take 
great pleasure in announcing that in an early issue 
of Tue Arena we shall begin the publication of a 
series of brief papers prepared expressly for Tue 
Arena by the well-known author and journalist, 
renin yon Borier of Berlin. The ~y h oe 
pers will a in our August or tem 
lone and will devoted to the condition of the 
laborers who do piece-work, known as the home 
workers, throughout the German Empire. Fol- 
lowing this will be brief articles apearing monthly 
dealing with general social, economic and political 
conditions in Germany and also to some extent in 
England, prepared by this gifted writer who is one 
of the contributors to The Contemporary Review, 
The Fortnightly Review, The St. James Gazette, 
and Who was also The Outlook's special correspond- 
ent at the coronation of the present Czar at Moscow. 
Maynarp Bor er is the author of two important 
works, one of which, The First Year of Responsi- 
bility, ies an introduction, by the Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge University, England. Through 
long residence in Berlin and having entrée to various 
political, social and educational circles, this writer 
is peculiarly well fitted to present vital facts in 
which intelligent American readers will be deeply 
interested. 





